












































VOL. VIII 


BALLOONING 


By JULIAN 


BECAME interested in fly- 
ing through the air when I 
was a boy. I was raised 
in the South in a country 
where were many tall sap- 
ling pines, and it was the 
habit of the boys to climb to 
the top of these trees till they began to bend 
over, and then make a flying leap into the 
branches of the next one. So clever did we 
become at this game that we could pass 
through a forest without onée touching the 
ground; and I believe I may say that I was 
the most expert of all my companions—so 
expert that none of them could catch me 
in the flying-squirrel races we used to have 
through the pine tops. Just as I was at the 
height of my prowess in this line I endured a 
three weeks’ illness, and when I recovered, 
you may imagine my disappointment at find- 
ing that all my talent for tree-top leaping had 
gone. I was not only weak but had’ com- 
pletely lost my nerve. I dared not let go the 
tree I was in nor leap into another; and I 
never regained this faculty—never again led 
in the races through the pine saplings. In 
conjunction with this loss of nerve there came 
over me the fear of heights, a fear that stayed 
persistently with me from that time until last 
year. Whenever I climbed up a mountain 
and looked down steep places, I became 
possessed with the not uncommon desire to 
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jump down. High buildings affected me in 
the same way and would make me sick with 
fear lest I yield to the feeling and dash my- 
self to death. 

Yet I often longed for the old delicious 
sensation I had experienced when I used to 
relinquish the support of one swaying pine 
and fly through space to another. When- 
ever I saw a bird flying I envied it and felt 
ashamed that it could do what I should not 
dare emulate if I could. As I grew up 1 
passed through all forms of sport and always 
loved best what was most exciting and in- 
volved most rapid motion. I found I could 
face all forms of danger with equanimity, 
excepting always this matter of height. Yet 
in spite of this disability I have always felt 
an interest in ballooning, although I never 
had the opportunity of indulging this liking 
personally until last year. 

When Knabenshue made his ascensions in 
New York I followed his flights in an auto- 
mobile, and my interest rose to such a pitch 
that I determined to enter actively into the 
sport myself. I offered Knabenshue $300 to 
let me go up with him. His balloon was too 
small, however, and for some time my aéro- 
nautics were conducted from the ground. I 
went actively to work experimenting with 
small balloons, first with hot-air and then 
with ordinary gas balloons. Next I took up 
aéroplanes, and it was my privilege to assist 
All rights reserved. 
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The basket, with the balloon detached, showing the concentrating ring, anchor and drag rope. 
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Dr. Thomas, 


Mrs. Thomas, and Charles Lavee on the left. 


Mr. Ludlow in his experiments. We had 
little difficulty in raising Mr. Hamilton, who 
weighs 125 pounds, 300 feet into the air 
and taking him across the Hudson. Once, 
though, I was run down by the aéroplane, 
and after being rolled over and over for sev- 
eral hundred feet, was only saved from seri- 
ous injury by being bumped up against an 
obstacle that protected me. The aéroplane 
has a certain kinship to the automobile in 
its penchant for assault and battery. Mr. 
Ludlow finally ended his experiments by 
falling 150 feet and breaking his spinal 
column. 

I next went in for “direct-lift” apparatus, 
that is, airships designed to lift themselves 
by rapidly turning propellers—exactly on the 
principle of the flying tops often sold on the 
streets. 

The more I experimented with these va- 
rious devices, the more certain I became that 
the problem of aérial navigation would never 
be solved so long as the operator remained 
on earth and performed his experiments in 
the laboratory. Workers must go up in the 
air to “find themselves” and their apparatus. 
So I sent for a large and very fine French 
balloon, since I wished to conduct my ex- 
periments with all the safety possible. 


It is a curious fact, worth recording here, 
that from the time I first made up my mind 
definitely to ask Knabenshue to let me as- 
cend with him, even if I should jump from 
the balloon when it rose in the air, my fear 
of heights vanished, nor has it ever returned, 
although at the time that I made up my 
mind to this, my perturbation was so great 
that I was bathed from head to foot in a 
cold perspiration. This would seem to be 
a striking instance of the power of mind over 
matter —or of the will over the mind, if 
you like. Many other persons, I afterwards 
learned, had had a similar experience. 

My balloon held 60,000 feet of coal gas 
(illuminating gas is too heavy), had a diam- 
eter of forty-seven feet, and stood sixty-seven 
feet high when ready for flight, with the 
basket attached. Each rope of the netting 
covering it was as carefully spun as if intended 
for a watch guard; the basket was so strong 
that it could strike against a tree, when go- 
ing forty miles an hour, without injuring its 
occupants; and the cloth of the balloon and 
the valves for letting out the gas were won- 
derfully perfect. It weighed 1,400 pounds 
and usually carried 1,200 pounds of ballast 
besides two people. This large amount of 
ballast makes my trips practically devoid of 
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danger, giving me such thorough command 
over the upward and downward movement 
of the balloon, untess I extend my trip so 
long that the ballast becomes exhausted. 
Ballooning is so fascinating, however, that 
it is almost impossible to bring oneself to 
come down when one ought. One wishes 
always to soar a little higher, to travel a few 
miles farther, to take just another flight, by 
throwing out the 
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seemed to check the rapidity of our fall, and 
when finally we struck in the midst of a forest 
our legs were doubled up under us in spite 
of the protection afforded us by the basket. 
I should have had to throw my brother over- 
board, too, to have kept in the air, and in- 
deed he had to get out of the basket—after 
we had somewhat recovered from the shock 
of our alighting—before the balloon would 

rise so that we 





last bag of sand. 

Yet even with 
a large amount 
of ballast one 
cannot always 
control the buoy- 
ancy of the bal- 
loon. On one 
occasion we were 
10,000 feet up in 
the air in the hot 
sunshine above 
the clouds. A 
cool current of 
air struck us and 
condensed the 
gas in the bal- 
loon, so that we 
fell into the 
clouds. There, 
out of the sun’s 
rays, we cooled 
still more, and 
fell more rapid- 
ly. Iwas throw- 
ing out ballast 
all this time, but 
without stopping 
our descent. In- 
deed at one time 
in our fall the 
sand I cast over- 
board seemed to 
move upward, at 








could steer it to 
a suitable place 
for deflating it. 
Fully one - third 
of the gas was 
lost—or rather it 
was condensed 
to two-thirds its 
former volume. 

It may interest 
the reader to 
hear something 
about the con- 
struction of a big 
modern balloon, 
and its equip- 
ments. It is 
made of what is 
known as_ bal- 
loon cloth, which 
sometimes is of 
silk, and is sewn 
in small sections 
of about a yard 
square, so that if 
one of the sec- 
tions should 
burst the whole 
balloon would 
not collapse and 
destroy the aéro- 
naut. 

At the top of 
the bag is the 








such a tremen- 
dous rate were we 
descending. 
From the clouds 
we fell into the cool breeze that always blows 
over a forest; and lastly we crossed a river, 
which added the finishing touch to the con- 
densation of the gas in the balloon. We 
threw over all the ballast, the anchor and 
guide rope, our luncheon and water, the 
camera, and all the clothes we should not 
absolutely need on our arrival on the earth 
we were so rapidly approaching. Nothing 
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Dr. and Mrs. Thomas and their son in the basket. 


valve to let the 
gas out when 
one wishes to de- 
scend. A rope 
for opening it runs from this valve through 
the center of the balloon to the operator in 
the basket. The balloon is filled through 
the neck, and this is left always open, so 
that when the gas expands, from the heat 
of the sun or the lesser pressure of high al- 
titudes, the gas may escape and not burst 
the envelope. 

As soon as the balloon is sewn together it 
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is blown full of air and given three coats of 
varnish. Each coat must be allowed to dry 
thoroughly before the next is applied, or else 
they would never become perfectly dry and 
the balloon would be likely to be destroyed 
at any minute from spontaneous combustion. 
This spontaneous combustion is not a burst- 
ing into flame, but a kind of exceedingly 
quick dry rot. I myself have lost three bal- 
loons through it. Once, in my factory, we 
were looking at a beauty when some one 
sniffed the air and remarked, ‘‘Thomas’s 
balloon is gone,” and so it proved to be. 
Five minutes saw it destroyed—rotten so 
that you could poke your finger through it. 

Sometimes the balloon is so affected in 
only a few sections, and a man may make 
an ascension thinking his balloon is all right. 
Protected by the fine netting which envelops 
the balloon itself, he may even get up to 
some height before discovering his danger. 
In former times there were many fatal acci- 
dents from this cause. 
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When a balloon is packed, talcum or some 
other powder is sprinkled over the folds to 
keep them from adhering*to each other. If 
this is neglected the balloon will be ruined, 
especially in hot weather. 

As I said, a fine netting covers the balloon 
proper, both to strengthen it and to carry 
the weight of the basket and its contents. 
All the strands of the netting come together 
in the “‘concentrating ring,’ just above the 
basket, in which the aéronaut stands. The 
anchor and guide rope, as well as the basket, 
are fastened to this concentrating ring. 

All modern balloons, besides the valve, 
have a rip cord, fastened to a long patch 
sewn in the envelope, by means of which the 
balloon can be cut in two and brought to 
earth instantly. This is never used except 
in cases of extreme emergency, and when 
the basket is within ten or fifteen feet of the 
ground. 

On one occasion I found myself on the 
shore of the ocean, and being blown out to 

sea at the rate of forty miles 








“5 an hour. Three miles from 


shore I opened my valves and 
dropped the anchor; but the 
land was marshy and did 


not hold. The anchor would 
catch for a second or two, 
stopping the balloon with a 
jerk and drawing it to earth, 
then it would give way, and 
we would make another 300- 
foot leap until the anchor 
caught again. For three 
miles this performance was 
repeated, over and over. 
Time after time we were 
thrown into the rigging as 
the balloon, held by the an- 
chor, blew hard against the 
ground, but our progress was 
never permanently stopped. 
We could have jumped out, 
but if we had we should have 
lost the balloon. Imagine 
yourself in an express train 
or a racing auto, desiring to 
jump out and still keep hold 
of the train, and you have 
some idea of our predica- 
ment. Finally, 150 feet from 
the waves I pulled the rip 
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cord, and the balloon in- 
stantly deflated. The entire 
mass sank to the ground, the 
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basket turned over and 
spilled Knabenshue and 
myself into a ditch full of 
muddy water. 

At every bound of the 
balloon I had given the 
rebel yell, and gave a last 
one as I lay on top of 
Knabenshue in the ditch. 
He was pleading for me 
to get up, but his words 
didn’t reach me _ because 
of my yelling. The whole 
incident shows the impor- 
tance of a good rip cord. 

The drag rope is 300 feet 
long and weighs seventy- 
five pounds. One of its 
functions is to act as bal- 
last: when its end drags on 
the ground just so much 
weight is removed from 
the balloon. It also is a 














sort of feeler in a fog or at 
night, when without it you 
would be unable to tell in 
which direction you were 
going, or how near the earth you were. The 
balloon, of course, travels exactly as fast as 
the wind, and thus when the aéronaut can- 
not see the earth, he has no means at present 
except the drag rope for determining his di- 
rection. The objections to it are that it de- 
stroys property, and that in passing over a 
forest it catches in the branches and jerks 
and rocks the balloon, causing the gas to es- 
cape and the aéronauts to become seasick. 
There is also the very considerable risk that 
enthusiastic spectators will grab it and cause 
great danger to the aéronaut in their endeav- 
ors to save his life. Once some eager Brook- 
lynites twisted the drag rope of my balloon 
around a post and dashed my wife and me 
down on top of a church. The force of the 
concussion threw us to our knees in the bot- 
tom of the basket. Looking up we found 
directly in front of us the cross on the steeple. 
We were then dragged on down to the ground 
in spite of our expostulations—expostulations 
most frantically repeated by every horse that 
saw us. There was something like a riot, 
and it was only when the police began to 
use their clubs that we were finally released. 
I, meanwhile, despairing of convincing the 
crowd that we really did not want to be 
saved, climbed up into the rigging and be- 
gan taking moving pictures of the scene, and 





TROUBLE WITH THE WIND 


The balloon is being blown away. The valve is seen at the top. 


I was so busily occupied grinding away that 
I did not notice when we were released, and 
in fact did not realize it till we had ascended 
high into the air, in the noiseless manner of 
balloons. 

On another occasion several hundred per- 
sons grabbed the guide rope and caused us 
to be blown toward four large chimneys 
belching forth smoke and sparks. The bal- 
loon was surrounded by the sparks, and it is 
a mystery how it escaped ignition. Fortu- 
nately some of our friends were following 
in an auto, and with the help of the police 
freed us. 

After so many mishaps with the guide rope 
I devised a contrivance for hoisting and low- 
ering it quickly, both to keep it out of the 
reach of a crowd and to raise it when passing 
over a forest. It is nothing more than a 
double pulley; but I consider it a permanent 
improvement in aéronautics. 

I have often been asked how ballooning 
compared with other sports both in cost and 
in enjoyment. The first cost to those who 
wish to soar above the clouds is smaller than 
in automobiling; but each ascension costs 
some $300. A flight may last less than an 
hour, or it may continue the better part of a 
day. The tendency is toward flights of 
longer duration, as invention helps the aéro- 
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naut; and with the multiplication of its devo- 
tees, particularly among the amateurs, the 
records will become longer both in hours 
and miles. 

The delights of the sport are such that they 
are hard to describe to one who has never 
experienced them. They are so intense that 
in the reaction after they are over, the earth 
seems tame and not worth while. One has 
almost to become acclimated on descending 
from the high altitudes; for a week after an 
ascension I have no appetite and am de- 
pressed. Incidentally I should not recom- 


turning to earth he will find that he has no 
sensation in particular to tell about. There 
is the impression of the crowd of people 
shouting and waving their hands. Before 
you realize it they have vanished, as individ- 
uals. The earth sinks from you; the houses 
become tiny boxes, the streets lines, and 
large rivers appear brooks that you could 
easily jump across. The lakes are pools, 
and marsh land seems solid. (This Jatter 
was the cause of my friend Nokay’s landing 
where he did, and sacrificing his life.) For- 
ests become smooth like pasture land. Rail- 
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mend ballooning to a person of weak heart 
or nerves. 

To start an ascension one must already 
be an enthusiast; one must make one’s will, 
and say good-by to one’s friends—and with- 
stand the suggestion of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of them that he will never come 
back alive. Inauspicious beginning to the 
most exhilarating and fascinating of sports! 

When one leaves the earth the impressions 
come so fast that one can hardly differentiate 
them. They produce a kaleidoscopic effect. 
A man must stop and concentrate his mind 
on certain special sensations, or else on re- 


road trains are like crawling worms, and all 
the earth sounds eventually cease. At one 
or two thousand feet you pass the dust line, 
which is as clearly marked as the line be- 
tween water and air. As high as 2,000 feet 
there are still frequently seen butterflies, 
mosquitoes, and other insects. Remarkably 
beautiful effects of clouds are seen from the 
balloon, especially when the sun shines on 
them. They often seem like snow banks, 
and their edges are always bluish like water, 
and ever give the aéronaut the sensation of 
approaching the ocean. 

When in the clouds, you can see only the 
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basket and its occupants; and you may sud- 
denly pass out of them to find that you are 
driving straight into a mountain peak—as 
we did once. If you stay in the fog there is 
nothing to warn vou of such a danger except 
the roaring of the wind in the tree tops, and 
a quick casting out of ballast may be neces- 
sary to save you from balloon wreck on the 
crags. 

The greatest danger in ballooning is that 
of being blown out to sea. As close to the 
ocean as I am here, I have had to invent a 
water anchor. I tried those of others and 
found them bad. 
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They were nothing 
more than a big bag 
that would hold 200 © 
gallons of water; but 
thev jerk up the bal- 
loon altogether too 
suddenly. Several 
friends of mine used 
one once, and were 
stopped so quickly 
that the balloon was 
forced down into the 
water on top of the 
aéronauts, who were 










ing only 150 pounds 
of water, with an 
opening on one side 
as large as the mouth 
of the cone itself. 
The water can thus 
run through it with 
little hindrance until 
I pull a rope which 
closes the opening in 
the side. It works 
perfectly, and greatly 
lessens the danger of 





tangled in the rig- 
ging and barely 
escaped drown- 
ing, besides losing all 
their valuable instru- 
ments. If a boat 
hadn’t happened to 
be near by, they 
would not have 
escaped. 

My water anchor 
is a small cone hold- 
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my flights. I always 
carry it on my ascen- 
sions. 

Attempts have 
been made to build 
a boat attachment to 
the aéronaut’s bas- 
ket for use when the 
descent was in the 
ocean. Professor 
Wise had some such 
contrivance. Un- 
fortunately both he 
and the reporter who 
ascended with him 
were drowned, and his body was never 
found. 

In my ascensions I carry several scientific 
instruments. The most important of these 
is a statiscope, which tells instantly whether 
the balloon is going up-or down. This the 
aéronaut must know so as to keep in a state 
of equilibrium, as it is called. It is also nec- 
essary in order that he may search for favor- 
able air currents. Up in the air there is of- 
ten nothing to tell whether one is moving up 
or down, although latterly my ears have be- 
come so sensitive that I can almost tell the 
movement of the balloon by the feeling of 
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pressure in them, as well as by the statiscope. 
A barometer, a compass, and an electric light 
for night use complete the list of necessary 
instruments. 

When it becomes dark, during an ascen- 
sion, one must, as I have said, descend until 
the drag rope touches the earth, to make sure 
in what direction one is traveling. This is 
also true in a fog. I am now at work on an 
invention designed to tell an aéronaut, in fog 
or at night, in which direction he is traveling. 
When this is perfected, it will enable aéro- 
nauts to make much longer flights than they 
can take now. 

The fear of the sea never leaves one in bal- 
looning. I remember one beautiful moon- 
light night when I made an ascension. We 
had expected to go west, but found ourselves 
going northeast, and that was in the direction 
of the Sound and the ocean. We had to 
descend immediately, or take chances, and 
decided on the latter course. We drifted 
along for some twenty miles and then went 
into a fog and lost sight of land, moon, and 
stars. The lighthouses had been a comfort 
to us, and they, too, were now lost. The 
only sound we heard was the dismal note 
of the fog horns. The drag rope began to 
trail in water, but we could not tell whether 


we were ten feet or a hundred above it. We 
might have collided any moment with the 
masts of a ship. Yet in spite of all this we 
were able, one at a time, to go to sleep, in 
order to conserve our vitality for whatever 
hardships might be in store for us. We also 
saved our luncheon and water, since we did 
not know how soon we could replenish our 
store. 

All night long we drifted in this uncertain 
condition. With daylight came no enlight- 
enment, for we were still in a dense fog. 
Suddenly we heard the bellow of a cow and 
the crowing of a rooster below us. We 
opened the valve at once and dropped into a 
forest. Anchoring the balloon to a tree, we 
climbed down and found that we were on a 
spit of land projecting into the Sound. A 
farmer assisted us to pull the balloon down 
to the ground by means of the drag rope and 
the pulley, and we had breakfast with him. 
Then having got our bearings from him we 
ascended again—still in the fog. We found 
that we were not going out to sea but toward 
Boston, and tried to reach it. We missed it, 
however, by twenty miles. It was at the end 


of this trip that I had to use my rip cord to 
cut the balloon in two. 
Some aéronauts love the calm quiet when 
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they are thousands of feet in the air. Oth- 
ers, and I am one of them, prefer the excite- 
ment of being dashed along by a forty-mile 
wind, nearer earth, when the elements all 
seem to conspire to repel the efforts of the 
halloonist. 

One of my most thrilling experiences was 
in the midst of a thunderstorm at night. The 
night had been a bright moonlight, and we 
were almost in a prayerful mood as we lis- 
tened to the tolling church bells far below us. 
Presently we saw in front of us a great black 
body of clouds 
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thing, so we, after a while, became accus- 
tomed to the lightning, and used it to con- 
sult our compass by, thus economizing our 
electric light. We could not, however, get 
used to the cataract under which we were 
sitting; and gradually it wore away our nerv- 

ous energy—it was washing out our lives. 
During this storm we passed over a forest, 
the drag rope touched it, and we were en- 
abled to take our bearings. We found, to 
our dismay, that we were now going east, 
whereas we had been going west before. We 
made a hasty 





which we knew 
to be a thunder- 
storm. Ina few 
minutes we were 
in the middle of 
it. The rain 
poured down, 
and striking the 
balloon followed 
its curves and 
came down the 
neck upon us. 
It was as if we 
were sitting 
under the gutter 
spout from a 
roof. We could 
see the clouds 
crashing against 
each other; and 
the lightning 
played almost 
continuously. It 
was not the con- 
centrated white, 
forked lightning 








calculation and 
decided that in 
another hour we 
should have re- 
traversed all the 
ground we had 
made westward 
and would be 
out to sea. We 
were greatly dis- 
appointed as we 
were trying for 
a record on this 
trip—and event- 
ually did cover 
450 miles. As we 
debated the situ- 
ation, we heard 
the roar of water 
indistinctly. 
Mr. Lavee, my 
French pilot, ex- 
claimed, *‘ Let us 
descend at 
once!” but that 
meant that we 








that we are used 
to seeing from A SAFE 
the earth—such 
would have been 
fatal to the balloon and to us in a few sec- 
onds—but a diffuse, redder lightning. We 
offered no resistance to the electricity, and 
so did not feel it, except when we touched 
a rope and produced a faint spark. The ap- 
pearance of the lightning was as if an open- 
ing from a hundred feet to a mile wide was 
made in the black clouds, filled with red fire 
and extending indefinitely into space. When 
this came beneath us, it looked as if the world 
had parted and we were gazing into the 
mouth of hell. The thunder reverberated 
from cloud to cloud continuously. 

As men will become accustomed to any- 
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Mrs. Thomas in the car, 


should have to 
drop into trees 
or on rock, go- 
ing at a speed of 
an express train, and I preferred to take 
the chances, hoping that the sound we had 
heard was not the sea but wind in the tree 
tops. 

Mr. Lavee, however, thought differently. 
“Your life is wort’ somet’ing; my life is wort’ 
somet’ing,” he pleaded, ‘‘and oh! de balloon 
is wort’ somet’ing.” 

Again I refused, and he in his broken Eng- 
lish cried, ‘‘Oh! me heart is seek.” 

A very few seconds later the hope that 
this was not water was dispelled. With the 
greatest clearness we heard the water dashing 
on the shore. There was no time for further 
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questioning. I opened the valve and down 
we went. We struck the top of a tree, tied 
ourselves fast to it, and stayed there for two 
hours, until dawn broke. We were out of 
the rain now and slept calmly until it should 
be light enough to see. 

With daybreak came a renewal of the 
storm; but we found that instead of being 
near the shore we were anchored over a 
waterfall in a valley. The wind, increasing, 
blew down this valley, a regular whirlwind, 
and catching the balloon tore it loose, to- 
gether with the top of the tree, and whirled 
us up thousands of feet into the air. Then 
another slant of wind blew us back into the 
valley, and for an hour and a haif we were 
thus spewed forth and sucked back. In the 
process all our ballast was used up as we 
vainly endeavored to guide the balloon. We 
began to think we should never escape the 
valley. Finally we flew up to a height of 
8,000 feet, and then made a graceful descent 
some twenty-five miles away. 

As to the treatment which a balloonist 
may expect to receive from the people over 
whose land he flies and upon which he may 
descend, it is of the best. There is none of 


MADRID, BY THE AERO CLUB 
the animosity on the part of the rural popu- 
lation which an automobilist often encoun- 
ters. On the other hand, their interest and 
enthusiasm are sometimes even embarrassing, 
as I have partially explained in connection 
with the guide rope. One individual was so 
eager to have us descend in his vicinity that 
he tried to puncture the balloon with a rifle 
bullet, but fortunately the bullet was as 
misdirected as he was misguided. Another 
time, when I threw down various garments 
and empty ballast bags to my chauffeur, the 
crowd seized them for souvenirs and would 
by no means give them up, either to the chauf- 
feur or, later, to me. This craze for souve- 
nirs has also led people at times to cut up 
some of my ropes—as they do a hangman’s. 
But, on the whole, I have nothing to com- 
plain of—although the gas works has just 
notified me that it will sell me no more gas 
on account of the damage its grounds sus- 
tain from the mass of sightseers. 

Many persons follow my flights in auto- 
mobiles, on bicycles, with horses, afoot, and 
afloat; and when I descend I am given a 
royal welcome, almost as one coming from 
another planet. 
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Whenever I do any damage, from my 
drag rope or in alighting, I hold myself 
ready to pay for it, and I never have had any 
trouble except once, when I alighted on a 
vacant lot near a man’s potato patch. The 
crowd ran over his potatoes, and he wanted 
$300 for the damage. Iwas obliged to refer 
him to my lawyer, and never heard any more 
from him, 

The most humorous side of ballooning 
comes from the fellows with schemes. One 
man declared that there is an opposite to ev- 
erything. Heat has cold; hardness has soft- 
ness; light has darkness—and that of gravi- 
tation alone the opposite has not been found. 
When he discovers the opposite of gravita- 
tion he feels that he will have solved the 
problem of aérial navigation—as doubtless 
he will. 

Another man has a plan for rising to the 
surface of the atmosphere and then skimming 
along the top as a boat floats on water. He 
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would carry along some oxygen for breathing 
purposes. 

A lady over in Jersey has heard that cer- 
tain flowers generate hydrogen gas. She 
wishes to combine the ornamental with the 
aéronautic by taking a lot of these flowers 
into an airship, suitably built, and rising 
from their gas. 

The name of my balloon is Nirvana, that 
best expressing the state into which it trans- 
ports its devotees. Ballooning makes you 
believe in fate, it makes you religious. All 
ministers ought to be balloonists. 

Ballooning, though a sport with me, I be- 
lieve to have a great future in the peace of 
the world. Once had I had dynamite, I 
could have practically destroyed our navy. 
The best way to make a man peaceful is 
to kill him, and ballooning—especially diri- 
gible ballooning—will afford unlimited op- 
portunities for the destruction that makes 
for international brotherly love. 
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““What’s up, Mistal Day?’ she cooed.” 

















DAY’S ERRANT 


By ROBERT AITKEN 


ILLUSTRATED 


—’M ’ere on an errant—a 
most particular errant,” 
said Day, with a sudden 
assumption of dignity, ‘an’ 
I wish you chaps’d lemme 
alone!” 

The loungers in the Land 
of Lilies teahouse laughed again, long and 
loudly, without restraint. Even the little 
snub-nosed geishas, whose lot in life it was 
to sweeten for a brief space that bitter cup, 
the portion of their patrons, ventured to tinge 
their trade smiles with a tincture of more 
open mirth than might always suit the pur- 
poses and the pocket of Madam, their mis- 
tress, who was watching over the comfort of 
her clients from behind the kakemono which 
served to screen herself from observation. 

But they all knew Day, the derelict, the 
man without a country, and his present pose 
was entirely too much for their gravity. The 
attitude he had adopted in response to the 
jovial general greeting did not become him 
any better than the clothes he was wearing; 
and his ridiculous costume had already set the 
backwaters of bohemian Zanzibar aripple 
with malicious amusement. 

A soiled white Arab haik above a torn pair 
of checked tweed trousers set off with comical 
incongruity a weakly good-humored face, 
whose chief feature was its absolute feature- 
lessness, and a stunted frame which con- 
formed to no known standard of symmetry. 

The dignified Mr. Day peered out upon 
his underworld through a pair of colorless 
eyes lacking eyebrows and lashes alike. His 
nose was notably unobtrusive, and his chin— 
had he possessed one—would, no doubt, 
have been equally insignificant; but he was 
renowned, from Mombasa to the Sabi-mouth 
and far inland, as the Chinless Wonder, and 
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no one could ever chuckle more contentedly 
over the offensive sobriquet than he himself. 
It pleased the public humor to patronize in 
an ironical spirit the reputedly half-witted 
hero of the hundred best stories on the East 
Coast, and he did not, as a rule, resent it. 

The very plainest and most unvarnished 
version of his private history would fill many 
folios. He had first stepped ashore in Africa, 
a mere boy, from the deck of an evil-smelling 
dhow, which had put into Magdisho with a 
cargo of human cattle, some three months 
after Turki of Oman had wrested place and 
power from Abdul Aseer and sent several 
such shiploads of his deposed brother’s un- 
fortunate favorites into foreign slavery. 

Those had been stirring times, and Day 
had helped to stir them. He had been ban- 
died from tribe to tribe, from camp to kasbah, 
from the possession of one master to that of 
another, at very frequent intervals. 

Black, brown, and yellow men in turn had 
bought him dear on account of his color and 
sold him cheap on account of his conduct. 
He had played the part of a stormy petrel 
in many strange places, incident following 
him faithfully, until his ultimate Arab owner 
had brought him to Zanzibar shortly after 
Ali bin Hamud issued the decree which made 
all men free and equal on the islands. 

So the ex-slave had learned to know his 
Dark Continent a good deal more intimately 
than most men know London, or Paris, or 
New York. Thames and Seine and Hudson 
together would scarce suffice to swell one of 
the vast waterways that the smirking nonde- 
script in the Zanzibari teahouse had helped 
to navigate, under the lash. He could and, 
on occasion, would speak with easy familiar- 
ity of Nile and Niger, Congo and Zambesi, 
while the tongues in which he spoke—from 
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“<*7 can’t read, be said simply.” 
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Shillah and Tamashek to pure Arabic, from 
French to Swahili, Hamburg German to 
Cockney English—might well have con- 
founded any professor of languages. 

Withal he was a merry little man, and much 
contact with many rolling stones of a grain 
rougher than his own had polished him to 
a slippery smoothness of speech and manner. 
His only deep-rooted belief lay in rum, 
Jamaica rum, bottled under the Black Cat 
brand and obtainable in the Land of Lilies by 
any inmate of that delectable retreat who had 
the money to pay for it. 

He had no money at the moment, but was 
not without a vaguely obscure hope that he 
would have some soon; and, meantime, there 
might be one more affluent than himself 
among those present. 

He could not see any of them, since the 
scanty supply of daylight, which should other- 
wise have penetrated to the dungeon-like 
interior, had been almost cut off by thick 
curtains, and each guest was lying on a low 
divan within his own alcove, protected by the 
papier-maché partitions which Madam Osaki 
had imported from Japan, and at enormous 
expense, for that purpose; or so at least she 
was wont to assert when anyone was venture- 
some enough to question her tariff of over- 
charges. But he had recognized them by 
their voices. They were all his brothers in 
misfortune, and of whom might a man beg 
or borrow with better grace? 

He clapped his hands, and to the huge 
negro who answered the summons said 
shortly, ‘‘ Lights.” 

Two tiny Nubians, black pearls of price 
despite the official edict concerning slavery, 
came trotting in with torches that cast un- 
certain light and shadow about the bizarre 
apartment, and as they took up their stands 
beside the massive pillars by the doorway, a 
girl crept forth from the recess wherein she 
had been polishing an opium pipe and crawled 
across the cushioned floor toward him. 

“What’s up, Mistal Day?” she cooed in 
her most liquid English and twined her arms 
about his ankles. 

He patted patronizingly the glossy black 
head at his knees, and restraining with an 
evident effort the impulse which bade him 
bring himself to a more comfortable and ac- 
customed level with it, spoke very dryly. 

“Gimme something to drink, O Miya San,” 
he requested, and she rose obediently. 

“Cha?” she suggested. “Tea?” But he 
frowned scornfully, jingling together the 
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empty brass cartridge cases in his trousers 
pocket. 

“Rum,” said he in a stern tone. 
for all ’ands.” 

Some one coughed in a corner. Some one 
else, less courteous, laughed audibly at the 
audacity of the order. But Mr. Day was in 
nowise abashed. 

“Run along,” he urged. 
presently.” 

O Miya San glanced rather anxiously in 
Madam Osaki’s direction, but concluded to 
obey his behest at the risk of her week’s 
wage. 

She brought back with her the big negro 
bearing a brass tray upon which stood a 
black bottle and many tumblers. 

One of the linkboys brandished his torch 
with a careless movement of the wrist. It 
flared up fragrantly, and while the extra illu- 
mination lasted, the sable butler went to and 
fro among the company, dispensing liberal 
allowances of the liquor. 

Much clinking of glasses, to a covert ac- 
companiment of feminine giggling and mas- 
culine guffaws, followed upon his footsteps, 
until at length he reached the founder of the 
feast, with an empty bottle. 

“Bring another,” said Day indifferently, 
and sat down cross-legged, his back against a 
pillar, beside O Miya San. 

“Three cheers for Day’s errant!” cried a 
stentorian voice, and with that happy in- 
spiration there was renewed uproar. 

It lasted until a prolonged knocking sounded 
from without and was succeeded by a very 
pregnant silence, amid which there was 
ushered in upon them one who stopped short 
between the torches, blinking at the scene 
before him, like a blind owl. 

This most unusual newcomer was con- 
spicuous in a closely fitting frock coat and 
tight trousers whose cut spoke plainly of 
Poole. His feet were incased in diminutive 
patent-leather boots. A tall and exceedingly 
stiff white collar encompassed his long neck. 
His head was bare, for that he carried in one 
hand a high hat of surpassing shininess, and 
was also bald. In the other he held tightly 
a small black bag. 

He hovered indeterminately on the thresh- 
old, but no one spoke. 

“T had an—er—appointment with—er— 
Mr. Day, at this—er—time and place,” he at 
last announced to the nearest Nubian, who 
thereupon displayed to him, in token of the 
perfect misunderstanding which must con- 
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tinue to exist between them, an alarming 
area of teeth. 

““*Ave the goodness to step forward, sir,” 
said Mr. Day, from the floor and rather 
floridly. ‘‘Iam’im ’oom thou art seekin’.” 

“My name is—er—Gadget,” exclaimed 
the nervous stranger, and trod shortsightedly 
upon O MiyaSan. ‘Iam Mr.—er—Gadget, 
Junior.” 

“How d’ye do? How d’ye do?” Mr. Day 
replied rather hurriedly. “Just take that 
’oof o’ yours off this lady’s leg, an’ come to 
anchor by the stern, will you?” 

“Get the gent a glass, Hamed; an’ gimme 
the corkscrew. Glad t’ meet you, Mr. R. 
Gadget, Junior. ’Ave some rum?” 

Mr. Gadget, Jr., suffering severely from 
suppressed agony of mind, had, however, 
sufficient wit left to shake his head decidedly 
as he sank clumsily floorward at a safer dis- 
tance from O Miya San. 

“No, thank you,” he declared in his most 
positive manner. “I never—er—drink dur- 
ing business hours.” 

‘Neither do I,” Mr. Day made haste to 
assure him, and scowled at the grinning faces 
which had appeared above the partitions. 

Mr. Gadget also glanced that way, and 
became still more obviously embarrassed. 
He was having a little personal difficulty with 
a certain O Umo San, who kneeling humbly 
before him, her forehead on his feet, was en- 
treating the august and honorable unknown 
to accept her as his unworthy handmaid. 

“Is there any—er—less public apartment 
in which we might—” he was beginning 
when Mr. Day abruptly interrupted him. 

“We're all friends ’ere,”’ said that broad- 
minded cosmopolitan, with an expression of 
pained surprise, ‘‘or I wouldn’t ’ave— Let 
up, let up, O Umo San, till I introduce the 
other gents.” 

He stumbled to his feet, and after some 
whispered conference, brought forth in person 
the occupant of each compartment in the 
chaya. These he arranged in a sniggering 
circle about his visitor, whom he favored 
during the process with a concise epitome 
of their ostensible peculiarities and actual 
pseudonyms. 

There was Whalley, the Englishman, an 
eater of husks from his youth upward, and 
still averse to veal; Saracen, the Frenchman, a 
silent anomaly; Mike McMiv, of Mullingar, 
who had adopted his alias from the legal docu- 
ment which dispossessed him of his home, un- 
der date Anno Domini MCMIV; the white- 
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headed Crowe, formerly of Cochin China, but 
who had once hailed from God’s Own Coun- 
try; Schwind, an ex-Uhlan, who owed but 
did not pay allegiance to William the Second; 
and last, but by no means least, Shellister, 
the lengthy Scot, than whom no man among 
them had dug deeper into the pit which pays 
its prospectors an unfailing dividend of per- 
dition. 

Mr. Gadget’s gorge rose at the idea of 
taking any such selection of scoundrels into 
his carefully guarded confidence, but on that 
point Mr. Day proved adamantine. 

“You can say what you’ve got to say out 
loud, mister,” he declared truculently, “or 
keep your troubles to yourself. I don’t care 
w’ich it is.” 

He fortified himself against fresh argument 
with another gulp of rum, and lolled luxuri- 
ously back against his pillar, proud of the 
impression he was making, as unruly a little 
ruffian as ever vexed the tender heart of a 
respectable solicitor. 

But it is an accepted axiom at law that there 
will be few profits for such of its limbs as 
have not learned to subdue their personal 
feelings, and Mr. Gadget, Jr., recalled that 
to his memory most opportunely. 

He opened his black bag, drew forth a 
number of bulky, legal-looking documents, 
and eyed Mr. Day intently. 

“Buck up a bit, young six-an’-eight! 
busy!” begged McMiv. 

“‘T must ask you to inform me,” began Mr. 
Gadget, Jr., addressing himself exclusively to 
the object of his regard and pointedly ignor- 
ing the individual who had thus adjured him, 
“‘T must ask you to inform me how, when, and 
where you met the messenger my firm had 
sent to seek you.” 

“Before goin’ any further into these ’orrible 
details,” returned Mr. Day with equal direct- 
ness, “I must ask you for the loan o’ ten 
rupees cash. It’s cost me close on four months * 
to get to this ’armonious mothers’ meetin’, an’ 
time’s money with me, mister.” 

Mr. Gadget, Jr., with a petulant gesture, 
pulled forth an English sovereign and passed 
it over. Day tossed it to O Miya San with 
the remark, in pidgin- Japanese, that it would 
pay his score and provide a fresh bottle for the 
party. That duly produced, he cleared his 
throat, turned his tumbler upside down, 
sighed deeply, and spoke: 

“The Juba country, from w’ich I ’ave thus 
returned,” he commenced quite casually, 
“after an absence of over a year from all the 
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lucksheries in w’ich my friends ’ere ’ave been 
wallowin’ worse than the beasts that perish, 
is a most remarkable dry spot. Very near as 
dry as I am this identical minnit! Be that as 
it may, I ’ave no ’esitation in admittin’ that 
I was chasin’ up an’ down the desert with 
some coffee-colored bounders that in’abit 
there, w’en I come across a caravan out 0’ 
the Sus with slaves for sale. Among ’oom 
was an Englishman they ’ad snooped up by 
the way, ’e bein’ then engaged in trottin’ 
around Africa kind o’ careless-like with a 
message for me. 

“T ’ad some little chat with the sheik in 
charge about ’is want o’ manners in inter- 
ruptin’ my correspondence, an’ not wishin’ to 
waste words, bought the bloomin’ messenger 
back from ’im with a quick-firin’ gun I 
’appened to find ’andy.” 

Saracen, the Frenchman, laughed noiseless- 
ly. He had lost a repeating rifle on the eve 
of Mr. Day’s departure from Zanzibar and 
for parts unknown, a year before. 

“That caused a good deal more dryness all 
round,” continued the unconscious narrator, 
‘‘owin’ to w’ich I ’ad to borrow two o’ their 
best ’orses an’ come away quite unceremo- 
nious, bringin’ with me the totterin’ tulip 
’oo ’ad ’eretofore delivered unto me the 
anecdote ’e was ’ired to do so. 

“Im I sent back to ’is sorrowin’ parients 
per favor of a Yank explorer I found cavortin’ 
about the White Nile in some tin canoes, with 
these words: ‘Take ’im ’ome to dear old 
England—Take ’im ’ome acrost th’ sea,’ I 
says, slow an’ solemn, ‘an’ tell Messrs. Gadget 
an’ Partners, solicitors, of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W. C., that on this day six 
months, viz., the ninth o’ June, at six P.M. to 
a second, I’ll be stoppin’ in at Madam Osaki’s 
chaya in Zanzibar. If they wish to tell me 
anythin’ to my advantage, as this paralyzer 
insinuates, let °em be there then an’ knock 
with both ’ands on the outer door. 

“T then pursued my ’umble path up-river 
to th’ Lakes, w’ence I ’ave repaired ’ither as 
promised, partly by land an’ partly by sea, 
but altogether on my uppers. 

“Now, ’and me one o’ them bottles, if 
you please.” 

The loungers in the Land of Lilies teahouse 
accepted the conclusion of this simple story 
with becoming gravity. 

The tale of its teller’s travels they could 
well believe, since more than one of them was 
ready to vouch from personal experience for 
former expeditions equally foolhardy; and 
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they themselves thought little enough of 
journeys which to most thinking men would 
mean months of previous preparation, moun- 
tains of subsequent manuscript. But in the 
matter of the mysterious messenger they 
reserved the right to their own opinions, and 
meantime awaited any remarks which Mr. 
Gadget, Jr., might have to make. 

‘Your statement, in so far as I can judge, 
seems essentially correct,” said that gentle- 
man a little reluctantly after consulting notes 
with which he was plentifully supplied. 

“T may perhaps mention, Mr.—er—I may 
perhaps mention that my firm has spent a 
great deal of time—a great deal of time and 
still more—er—money——” 

“You can’t get any of it back from me,” 
interpolated Mr. Day suspiciously, ‘‘’cos I’ve 
blued all you giv’ me.” 

“‘—and still more money in tracing you. 
We have carefully collated every available 
item of evidence connected with your case, 
from the distant date on which you, a mere 
child on the way home from India in the care 
of a nurse, were shipwrecked near Muscat on 
the Oman coast and carried into slavery” 
(Mr. Day reached abstractedly for the rum, 
and drank the speaker’s health in dumb 
show)—‘‘through many of the almost incred- 
ible adventures you have since survived, up to 
the moment when you so gallantly rescued one 
of our unfortunate agents from the marauding 
Arabs into whose hands he had fallen while 
seeking news of you. May I inquire, Mr.— 
er—may I inquire whether you have any 
identifiable marks about your person?” 

“You make me giddy,”’ Day answered in- 
differently, ‘but I don’t mind tellin’ you what 
everybody else ’ere knows—there’s a sort of a 
red splash, shaped like a man’s ’and, up there 
on one o’ my shoulders—see?”’ 

He slipped back a fold of his haik and 
signed to the boys behind to bring their 
torches nearer. 

Mr. Gadget looked, and looked again 
before he was satisfied. 

“Tt’s the family birthmark,” he cried ex- 
citedly, “‘and I have every reason to believe, 
Mr.—er—I have every reason to believe that 
I am now addressing the tenth Viscount 
Latimer in the peerage of England, Baron 
Halliday of Scotland and Nova Scotia.” 

He beamed about him triumphantly, but 
no one spoke. A stertorous breathing be- 
hind Madam Osaki’s screen showed that she 
was watching, wide awake, the conduct of the 
conference, 
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Mr. Day sat up, stretched himself, and 
looked back at the author of this astounding 
statement with a doleful yawn. 

“Tf you would wear a ’at on your silly ’ead 
instead of a shinin’ chimney-can,” he sug- 
gested with considerable asperity, “you 
wouldn’t suffer so much from sunstroke!” 


II 


WHEN Mellins, the American explorer, 
passed through London on his way homeward 
from the White Nile, some member of his 
staff told the newspaper people of the strange 
couple encountered in the Juba desert, one 
of whom had actually traveled back to Eng- 
land in their company, but close as an oyster 
concerning the business which had taken him 
so far afield; and of the still stranger message 
with which the other had intrusted them 
before he rode away, alone and unafraid, to 
face such liabilities as lurk among the un- 
charted sands. 

And the newspaper people, instant and 
insistent on such a trail, were presently able 
to provide their readers with a solid sensa- 
tion for the silly season in the shape of the 
now notorious incidents connected with the 
Latimer succession. 

There was, firstly, the finding of the long- 
lost heir, which provided whole pages of pic- 
turesque copy and might in itself have been 
deemed a Godsend but for the still more 
inspiriting discovery that he had been found 
wanting. ‘The new Lord Latimer was not, in 
the accepted sense of the word and according 
to the special correspondents, a gentleman; 
his manners and morals, indeed, were more 
like those of a professional pirate. 

He had refused, for example, to leave his 
subterranean den in Zanzibar save and except 
in the company of an altogether impossible 
person described, for the sake of economy 
in cabling, as “ Omiyasan.” 

He had convened a great gathering from 
among the highways and hedges of that city, 
and entertained it to unlimited rum—at the 
expense of his attendant solicitor, whom he 
and his friends had forced to swallow several 
glasses of that spirit, with the most deplorable 
results. 

He had caused to be executed a deed of 
gift whereby his old friend Madam Osaki 
would benefit, for the term of her natural 
life, to the extent of twelve hogsheads of 
“black cats” per annum. 
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He had invited the Sultan to a pink tea at 
that lady’s palace, which the Sultan had not 
thought fit to attend. 

He had offered to fight the Sultan for the 
price of a pint. 

The Sultan had ignored his offer. 

These and a hundred other garbled state- 
ments were transmitted to the metropolis by 
wire at heavy cost, and while the general 
public gloated over them, Messrs. Gadget & 
Partners groaned in unison; but they were 
enabled to bear up under the bitterest blow 
by the reflection that it would all afford their 
firm a good gratuitous advertisement. 

They therefore wrote encouraging letters 
to their own representative on the spot, and 
urged him to display an equal fortitude under 
affliction. For Mr. Gadget, Jr., according 
to his written word, was undergoing grievous 
pain and anguish for their sake; and would 
require some more money—quite a lot. 

They let him have all he asked for, without 
question or delay, and were relieved to learn 
a little later that his lordship had at last con- 
sented to set forth for his native land, under 
the strict proviso that passage thither be also 
provided for his nearest and dearest to the 
number of six. 

“Let them all come,” said the immediate 
response to this pathetic appeal, and Mr. 
Gadget, Jr., wondered why the cable clerk 
laughed softly to himself as he copied it out. 

During the time it took to transfer the 
hero of the hour from his former haunts 
to the fresh sphere of usefulness which was 
so anxiously awaiting him, the papers enter- 
tained their patrons with paragraphs relating 
to his predecessor’s walk and conduct, which 
would seem to have been almost as consistent- 
ly crooked as his own. 

Witness his most rancorous hatred of that 
financially unfortunate but otherwise very 
estimable young man, Mr. Humphrey Halli- 
day, M.P. for the Latimer boroughs, who had 
been heir presumptive to the title since the 
accidental death, during a steeplechase in 
which both young men had taken part, of the 
old man’s only son, and previous to the dis- 
covery of the present viscount; and who, but 
for the soi-disant Day’s supposed existence, 
would long ago have entered into his kingdom. 

But the late lord had left no single stone 
unturned to debar him therefrom; had even, 
and of malice aforethought, mortgaged the 
entailed estates to their uttermost acre, amass- 
ing, by these and other questionable means, 
an enormous personal fortune, of which he 
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might dispose by his own free will and testa- 
ment, and which he had left in trust, subject 
to certain private provisions, for the prosecu- 
tion of the search that in the end had resulted 
so successfully. 

There was no hope now for Mr. Humphrey 
Halliday, while the ex-slave would be well 
able to lighten the accumulated burdens under 
which his property had so long been languish- 
ing, and still remain a millionaire. 

With such interesting and instructive if 
doubtfully authentic details was the fickle 
interest of the community kept focused on 
the case; and they were eked out with highly 
colored accounts of some astonishing esca- 
pades on the part of certain passengers at 
ports of call en route from Zanzibar to Lon- 
don, where these finally arrived, two days 
overdue, on a wet night and in a fog, so that 
there were only the reporters on the pier to 
meet them. 

About an hour later, what time frequenters 
of the Savoy were flocking in to supper, there 
drove into the Strand courtyard of that great 
hotel four hansoms: from the first of which 
alighted the Right Honorable the Viscount 
Latimer, of Castle Latimer, Norfolkshire, 
and Inverhalliday, N. S., unbecomingly ar- 
rayed in the crumpled serge suit and broken- 
brimmed straw hat which had served him for 
full dress since he had discarded his haik. 
With him was M. Saracen, who had grown a 
great beard lest he should cut himself while 
shaving at sea, and at irregular intervals 
followed Messrs. Schwind and Whalley, 
Shellister and Crowe, McMiv and Gadget, Jr., 
the last-named in a panic of apprehension, 
which proved but too well founded. 

“Cough up a gold medal for each o’ these 
chariot-drivers,” his lordship requested of 
him; and, the half-sovereigns duly distributed, 
although the extravagance of it cost the careful 
lawyer a cruel twinge, he was taken by the 
arm and led laggingly through the fashion- 
able throng toward the reception bureau. 

“T want to ’ire this ’otel,” his leader an- 
nounced very audibly to the bland clerk who 
confronted them there, “‘an’ ’is whiskers ’ere’ll 
pay the price. ’E olds the bank.” 

“The hotel is not at present for hire, sir,” 
replied the imperturbable employee, “‘and”— 
with an appraising survey of the would-be 
hirer’s retinue—‘I’m afraid we haven’t even a 
single room unoccupied.” 

Lord Latimer grunted disgustedly. 

““D’ye sell rum?” he demanded, and Mr. 
Gadget writhed tinder the overt smiles be- 
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stowed at every hand upon himself and his 
companions. 

“Tn the bar, sir,” said the clerk. ‘Front! 
Show these gentlemen to the bar, James.” 

An’ I say!” concluded his lordship still 
more loudly, “if your old ’otel’s full to over- 
flowin’, me an’ my few friends’ll just doss- 
down in the stable. See?” 

It was entirely due to the admirable di- 
plomacy of Mr. Gadget, Jr., that the jocund 
party which strolled out of the Savoy, by 
request, toward one o’clock in the morning, 
did not see daylight from behind the bars 
in Bow Street; but that long-suffering legal 
luminary eventually succeeded in smoothing 
the lawful authorities down to such extent 
that the uninterested adventurers were per- 
mitted to proceed, under his bond for their 
subsequent good behavior, to an unassuming 
but highly expensive hostelry which Whalley 
had been wont to patronize in his own more 
palmy days, and still remembered. 

There they remained for an uproarious 
fortnight, spending money like water, per- 
petrating every possible folly, while the wide 
world rang with the scandal of it. But on the 
forenoon of the fifteenth day they disappeared, 
and Messrs. Gadget & Partners paid, without 
a murmur, accounts rendered to the tune of 
five fat figures. 

The terms of their late client’s will em- 
powered them to do so, and further directed 
that, these days of grace, or disgrace, duly 
run, his successor should adjourn for four- 
and-twenty hours to the family seat in Norfolk- 
shire, where he would learn what was re- 
quired of him before he might finger another 
farthing of the dead man’s personal property. 

“But I ’aven’t an anna left in my pocket,” 
protested the new peer when this was made 
plain to him, ‘‘an’ none o’ the others ’aven’t 
neither!” 

“We have reserved a private saloon for 
your lordship and party by the four-thirty 
express from Liverpool Street,” Mr. Gadget, 
Jr., replied precisely, “and there will be 
carriages in waiting to convey you from the 
station to Castle Latimer. Apart from that 
we have no funds whatsoever from which 
to supply your lordship with further ready 
money. Quite the contrary, in fact; your lord- 
ship’s estates are already deeply in debt to 
my firm, and I think it only right to inform 
you that my partners intend to press for a 
settlement.” 

“Oh, call me a cock-eyed castaway an’ ’ave 
done with it!” retorted his lordship wrathfully, 
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and set out afoot with his friends for Liver- 
pool Street. 

“‘There’s some damned ’anky-panky about 
this business,” he told them in apology, “but 
we're to ’ear all about it after we get there.” 

He had no reason, however, to complain of 
the reception accorded him by the unthinking 
crowd when he did at last set foot upon his 
ancestral domain. 

The county was conspicuously absent, but 
the proletariat was present in force. There 
was beef and beer in plenty within the great 
marquees which had been erected in the home 
park. They therefore cheered most lustily 
as he stepped across the threshold of his home 
and chucked a comely housemaid under the 
chin in passing, while an army of other serv- 
ants, indoor and outdoor, massed upon the 
terrace he had crossed, looked on in open- 
mouthed amazement. 

Then the Latimer house flag, with the 
Red Hand on its folds, was broken forth from 
the truck of the pole which had stood upon 
the main tower since Cromwell and _ his 
Ironsides encompassed it with fire and sword. 
Its new owner ordered a bottle of rum. 

That supplied him by a scandalized attend- 
ant, he and his unconcerned companions took 
a prominent part in the prevalent rejoicings, 
and soon achieved an easy popularity, which 
endured until dusk, when there were fire- 
works, as was right and proper. 

Whereafter the viscount and his guests 
went in to dinner, while the humbler folk sat 
down to a hearty supper by the light of the 
huge bonfires underneath the oaks outside. 

The state apartments had been opened up 
against his coming, and such a feast as would 
do credit to the cooks and kitchens of his 
house was waiting him in the great banquet 
hall amid the most splendid and impressive 
surroundings. 

The merest underling among the many 
footmen was gorgeous in purple plush and 
epaulets. The butlers and chief stewards, 
men of grave and reverend mien in faultless 
broadcloth, looked austerely into space across 
a table which creaked beneath the weight of 
gold and silver plate and priceless crystal. 
Solid magnificence was the motif of the scene 
into which ambled his unthinking lordship 
at the head of the unseemly suite he had 
imported with him, all in easy outdoor dress. 

He slipped into his seat at the head of the 
table, and turning with an amiable grin to the 
servant who would have offered him the hors 
@euvre: 
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“Let’s all ’ave some ’ot soup,” said he. 
‘It’s more in my line than these fancy fixin’s. 
An’ just see if you can find us a bottle or two 
o’ beer, will you? I’m drier than th’ Juba 
desert!” 

It would have been difficult to maintain 
any undue solemnity of demeanor in his 
immediate neighborhood. The atmosphere 
of ceremony, soon melted, was succeeded by 
the laughter and license of a tavern. The 
meal progressed, ever more riotously, until 
snatches of song and story began to fly about 
the festive board through the thick smoke of 
choice cigars. 

Saracen related the hitherto hidden reasons 
for his flight from Madagascar, his fierce 
hatred of Queen Ranavalona, and sang soul- 
fully a Malagasy love chant while McMiv 
was telling tales of Mexican amours which 
made the butlers blush until Crowe had 
capped them with anecdotes from Cochin 
China. Whalley recalled a noteworthy in- 
cident in his acquaintance with that English- 
woman who had helped the Tiger Lopez to 
a precarious throne in Paraguay. Schwind 
spoke sorrowfully of Vienna and the tragedy 
which had driven him thence into exile. 

Only Shellister, the Scot, sat mute, his eyes 
fixed on the folding doors at one end of the 
apartment, revolving in his muddled mind 
some half-forgotten Highland legend wherein 
such doors had opened noiselessly to let dis- 
aster loose upon the revelers within. 

The master of the revels had risen to his 
feet with the intention of undertaking a comic 
contribution to the general harmony when he 
became aware that something untoward was 
happening behind him, and facing about with 
a jump: 

“Holy fly!” said he in the extremity of his 
amazement. 

The doors had disappeared, leaving visible 
the long vista of a range of drawing-rooms 
ablaze with the light of lamps and chandeliers 
and sconces, all reflected in a multitude of 
mirrors. And beyond the opening, her 
slender figure sharply outlined in a gown of 
shimmering silk against that luminous back- 
ground, her faultless patrician features lit up 
by the electrics overhead, a girl was stand- 
ing. 

Her neck and arms and shoulders were bare 
but for the gems and jewelry which sparkled 
lustrously upon such snowy setting, a golden 
comb inset with pearls compared but poorly 
with the color of her hair, the diamond 
buckle of the shoe that showed beneath her 
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skirt burned brilliantly in the almost intoler- 
able glare. 

She did not flinch before the astonished 
eyes that even the servants had turned to- 
ward her, but stood there for a moment, one 
hand clasping a fold of the drawn draperies 
and in the other a great glittering salver, 
silently surveying the disordered table, the 
reckless gathering about it. And they stared 
back at her, dumb and somewhat dazedly. 

She signed to the servants to leave the room. 
They trooped forth decorously, and she came 
forward, her head held high, a spot of color on 
each pale cheek. 

“T bid your lordship welcome—for my 
father’s sake,” she said, as if with a strong 
effort of will, but in a sweet, warm voice, and, 
stooping, offered him her perfect lips to kiss. 

The little man shrank back behind his 
chair. Her face was wholly scarlet now. 

‘It was he who bade me come to you thus, 
and bring you—this,” she whispered, trem- 
bling a little under the almost intolerable 
strain of the task assigned her. 

He lifted from the salver she was holding 
out toward him the envelope lying -thereon, 
and his hand shook in sympathy with hers. 

_ “Excuse me, miss,” he ejaculated desper- 


ately, “‘but would you mind tellin’ me exac’ly 
’00 you are?” 
She looked down at him curiously and a 


little more kindly. Her voice was steadier as 
she answered: 

“T am to tell you nothing until you have 
read your letter.” 

“T can’t read,” he said simply. 

“Then I must read it to you—before wit- 
nesses,” she said slowly, as if reciting a lesson 
learned by rote, and Whalley turned his head 
away to avoid the puzzled glance she had 
allowed to rest upon him-for an instant as she 
scanned the assemblage again. 

She took from the envelope the single sheet 
of crested paper it contained, and began, 
without preface: 

“This is my daughter, and your cousin, 
Constance, whom you will marry if you wish 
to inherit my money; without which the title 
and estates will prove a very bitter burden to 
you. 

“¢Should you fail to do so it will remain 
with her, but if you are ready and willing to 
make her your wife, and she, on her part, re- 
fuse, you will be held to have earned your 
wage, while she will be left absolutely penni- 
less. I have put it out of your power to 
make each other any allowance. 
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«This to the sole end that Humphrey Hal- 
liday, his murderer, may neither occupy the 
place that should have been my son’s, nor win 
the wife he wants together with my wealth. 

“*Think well, both of you, before you de- 
cide, and then let the Gadgets know your de- 
cision. They have all the necessary docu- 
ments under my seal and will act according 
to your instructions upon the production of 
this letter. * LATIMER.’” 

She ceased, the repellent duty to which she 
had so blindly pledged herself at last accom- 
plished. She was swaying on her feet, her 
wide eyes heavy with a wordless horror of the 
outcome. 

A single, stricken cry escaped her. She 
sank to the floor with a silken rustle, and her 
women came cluttering in to carry her away, 
with many black looks at his lordship. 

The seven men who had sprung to her 
assistance sat down again, speechless, frown- 
ing. A sudden sobriety had superseded the 
half-tipsy freedom of their former intercourse. 

They could see clearly now the object of all 
those insidious temptations with which the 
dead man had so cunningly paved the way 
toward the final fulfilment of a vindictive 
revenge; of the patient precautions taken in 
advance to emphasize the magnitude of the 
reward, its miserable contrast. The callous 
cynicism of his strangely declared scheme, 
their intimate acquaintance with the un- 
scrupulous arbiter thereof, had given them 
good cause for somber speculation. And the 
little man in the crumpled serge suit sat 
sullenly drumming upon the damask with his 
fingers, a hangdog scowl on his face. 

When Shellister at length spoke, they ac- 
corded him a grave attention. He stood up, 
his mouth twitching. 

“Tf you do this damnable thing, Day,” he 
said in a strangled voice, “I—I’ve sisters of 
my own, and I—I——”’ 

He threw himself back into his chair, still 
mumbling mutely, and nothing more was 
said. 

The man he had miscalled by implication 
rose in his turn. He bent over and picked 
up the paper on which so much depended, 
tore it across, and running to the fireplace laid 
the two fragments upon the glowing logs 
therein. 

“TI know I ain’t a gentleman,” he an- 
swered over his shoulder, “‘but I can mebbe 
imitate one—for once.” 

He had buried his future in black dust and 
ashes before he looked round again, to find 
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his friends confronting him with outstretched 
hands. He took Shellister’s first, and Shel- 
lister said: 

“Old man, I’m sorry—sorry and ashamed!” 

“You needn’t then,” returned the Right 
Honorable the Viscount Latimer right honor- 
ably, ‘“’cos I was thinkin’, just f’r a minnit, 
you know, that it’ll be ’ard enough to go back 
to the old life—without even the kiss that I 
might ’ave ’ad!” 

He shook his head, and sighed soulfully, 
a sure sign that his spirits were rising. 

‘An’ now, boys O!” said he briskly, “‘let’s 
all ’ave a last drink, to take the taste o’ these 
pleasures an’ pallises out of our mouths, 
before we melt away mysterious through the 
window. I only ’ope all them velveteen- 
legged lilies o’ the valley’ll stay in the kitchen 
till they’re called for—an’ that’ll be a good 
long time!” 

“But you can’t disappear again in that 
idiotic way!” Whalley objected dubiously. 

“Can’t I?” replied the Chinless Wonder. 
“You wait an’ see. All that I need to know 
before we shuffle an’ cut f’r a fresh deal 
is wether it’s true that ’Umphrey ’Alliday 
killed ——” 

“Humphrey Halliday was a full field ahead 
of him and had the race in hand when old 
Latimer’s son took the toss that broke his 
neck,” said Whalley. 

“How d’you know?” demanded his lord- 
ship. 

“T was there,” the other answered briefly, 
and, turning to the table, poured out for him- 
self half a tumblerful of raw brandy. 


iil 


WHEN the tramp steamship I/ulu, of and 
from London with general cargo for East 
African ports, dropped anchor in the road- 
stead of Zanzibar with the yellow flag flying 
at her fore, the shore folk were shivering in 
their toes for fear of the beriberi, which was 


then unpleasantly rife upon the coast. But 
she had a clean bill of health to show and the 
count of her crew was correct, so that she 
obtained entrance in due course. 

Great, consequently, was her captain’s 
chagrin when one of his stokers developed 
acute symptoms of the dread disease, and only 
a short hour before the anxiously awaited 
lighters were due alongside. There was no 
doctor on board. He did not dare to send 
ashore for one and thereby incur the certainty 
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of quarantine at this late stage, lest his owners 
should accuse him of lacking administrative 
ability and deprive him, on that plea, of the 
opportunity of earning daily bread for a de- 
pendent family. He was a humane man, 
in se far as an extra master may be, but it was 
a positive relief to him when he learned that 
the sufferer had expired. He could then take 
the risk, for the sake of his own wife and 
children, of logging the death and burial on 
a more convenient date and alleging heart 
failure as the cause thereof. 

He viewed the body, as in duty bound, but 
from a safe distance, and called for a volunteer 
to sew its shroud. A dare-devil Irishman 
undertook the sad task, and attached to the 
canvas covering sufficient fire bars to sink a 
whale. 

The funeral took place privately, after 
nightfall, and, since no one else seemed anx- 
ious to interfere, six sorrowing fellow-stokers 
attended to the ceremony, carrying the corpse 
aft to the rail and carefully consigning it to 
the deep. Whereinto it disappeared with a 
resounding splash; and whence it presently 
emerged again, but minus its shroud, at the 
foot of a light ladder under the overhang of the 
ship’s stern. 

The six accomplices signed without a word 
the certificate of burial put before them by 
the captain, conveyed to his keeping certain 
papers intrusted to them by their former 
shipmate, and, having drunk delightedly the 
extra ration of rum served out in honor of the 
occasion, deserted in a body during the dark 
hours. 

The earliest intimation of the tenth Lord 
Latimer’s lamentable death came home by 
cable from Mozambique, and was followed 
in due course by documentary evidence in 
proof of his dual identity, all legally signed, 
sealed, attested, and indorsed by the British 
vice consul at that port. 

Wherewith Mr. Humphrey Halliday suc- 
ceeded to the title, and in company with his 
spouse, the Honorable Constance, now Lady, 
Latimer, took up his residence at the castle, 
in whose private chapel they caused to be 
placed a tablet of white marble commemorat- 
ing all the available virtues of the departed 
peer. 

And he was at that moment spending his 
own honeymoon and a borrowed sovereign 
in the worshipful society of his lawful wife, O 
Miya Day, within the impenetrable precincts 
of the Land of Lilies, at the outer gate of 
Zanzibar. 




















OME who would view earth’s many regions, roam, 
By toilsome journey, over land and sea; 
I who, than they, am wiser, rest at home, 
The while the world brings all its climes to me. 


Comes joyous Spring with wood and field abloom; 
The thrifty bees seek out their honeyed store; 
The orchard paths are spiced with rare perfume; 

Fair Florida is smiling at my door. 


The buttercups befleck the hills with gold, 
The bluejay calls, the lusty robin sings; 
I look across the landscape and, behold! = 
The birds have brought the Southland on their wings. 


Behind the Spring, with her soft verduring rain, 
Comes droughty Summer, mellowing the lands, 
Until I dream the fields of golden grain 
Are copies of Sahara’s burning sands. 


The Autumn brings the fair Italian skies, 
So sweetly blue, so boundless in expanse; 
And in my vineyard where young Bacchus dyes 
His purple grapes, are glints of sunny France. 


Then Winter comes and in my snug domain 
Is left no sign of lily or of rose, 

And where, in Summer, dreamed a poppied Spain, 
Lies Labrador beneath her drifting snows. 


So, year by year, the seasons bring to me 
Their many moving pictures that unroll 

In ever-changing views that I may see 
The Earth from its equator to the pole. 














THE SPIRIT OF CORNY QUINN 


By ANNE O’HAGAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLOTTE WEBER DITZLER 


wee HE earliest record of Corny 

Ly EK Quinn in San Miguel is set 
w@ in the late fifties. Tradition 

4 has it that the French priest 


Maria found him lying face 

: . downward among the bone 

pe ie that make the bed of the Rio San 
Miguel during the brief Season when that 
may be classified as a body of water. His 
lips were cracked and black with the heat of 
pitiless wastes, and when he spoke it was to 


babble of a blue lough, as one of his compa- 
triots, the chief saloon keeper of San Miguel, 
interpreted to Father Demonnet. 

The French priest saved his life. 
came out of the stupor and delirium of his 


When he 


fever, he gave an account of himself. He had 
landed in New York two years before. A 
sweetheart was waiting in Ireland for funds to 
bring her out to him. That these might be 
more quickly gained he had journeyed across 
the continent, bound for the golden Western 
coast. But in the arid belt beyond San 
Miguel he had fallen ill. He could not go on 
with his party; it could not wait for him. So 
it had turned him over to a Mexican family 
huddled in a little mud village in the hills, and 
he had watched the white wagon-top dip 
across the undulating sands toward the sun- 
set. When he had by a miracle recovered, 
he started back to San Miguel, there to earn 
money to enable him to push forward again. 
He had lost his trail for a while, and when 
he recovered it, his supply of water was short. 
That was all. 

Father Demonnet perceived, with a sigh of 
resignation, that he had another charge to add 
to those who swarmed about the adobe rec- 
tory. But he also perceived a difference be- 
tween Corny and the indolent half-breeds and 


Indians who made up his unreliable parish. 
Corny, reddish, short, and stocky, was not so 
good to look upon, but he gave the impression 
of steadfastness. Though Father Demonnet 
did not always understand his observations, 
the smile that accompanied them out of the 
three-cornered, gray-blue eyes set beneath the 
straggling, unsymmetrical eyebrows, never 
failed to cheer him with a sense that some- 
thing was stable in a shifting world. He had 
a sense of personal loneliness when Corny 
gave up the position of caretaker at the rec- 
tory to become assistant to his compatriot, 
already mentioned, at the saloon. 

Donna Isabella Fernandez, purest of all the 
Spanish blood in San Miguel and proudest of 
any blood in the territory, knew as the great 
lady of a small place may know many things, 
of the coming of Corny Quinn. A young 
woman, lately married to Hernando Fernan- 
dez, she was not deeply concerned about the 
new arrival. She was passionately occupied 
in striving to hide her great poverty from the 
other Spanish families of the region. She 
was very straight, very slim, very clear cut, 
and very dark. When she first saw Corny 
Quinn she happened also to be very angry, for 
her husband had just failed to obtain the 
territorial governorship and it had been given 
to the son of the hereditary foes of her family. 

Corny was lighting his pipe as he emerged 
from Father Demonnet’s little garden. An 
insolent breeze wafted the odor to the lady’s 
high-bred nostrils. She tried to slaughter 
Corny by a look, and failing, she gave a 
scornful and exasperated exclamation. Corny 
did not gather the exact charge against him, 
but he gathered enough to say, as he watched 
her retreat: 

“Oho! It’s the bad-tempered little naygur 
ye are!” 
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For it was a peculiarity of his thus to 
regard all persons whose complexions did not 
reach a certain standard of ruddiness. 

The next year Eileen came out from Ireland 
and she and Corny were married. He gave 
up all thought of the Western coast. He was 
as much a part of San Miguel as the adobe 
church with the cracked bell in the open 
belfry; as the dirty, narrow, haphazard 
streets with the sunbaked mud huts bulging 
into them; as the wavering, sandy, scrubby 
wastes, the purple-rimmed mesas and hills of 
the horizon. San Miguel accepted them all 
as a matter of course. So it came to take 
Corny. And when Pat Desmond died and 
Corny acquired “the place” from his heirs, it 
also became a feature of San Miguel. 

But not until war was declared, in ’61, did 
the town know its citizen well. Then it 
loved him less—at least such part of it as had 
never been particularly well affected toward 
the new government. When the report of the 
call for volunteers reached San Miguel, Corny 
improvised a flag pole on the little, three- 
cornered plaza before the saloon, and ran upa 
flag, while Eileen, finding somewhere a bit of 
tricolored ribbon, tied with it the curls of the 
two-year-old Agnes. 

Sefiora Fernandez, more proud and more 
embittered with the passing of the profitless 
years, saw the banner as her drive in the 
antiquated family coach led her by Corny’s 
place. She hated the country of democracy 
with deep and increasing hatred. Its pre- 
tensions of equality were an insolence; its wide 
and widely advertised prosperity were for 
such as Corny Quinn. Her eyes narrowed to 
angry slits as she saw the saloon keeper’s 
tribute to it. 

‘How dares he, the low-born!” she raged. 

At home that day the courtyard was swarm- 
ing with the lithe, lazy bodies of those who had 
been the Fernandez peons in the good days of 
pride and plenty. The Sefiora’s wrath was 
communicated to them. They had no love 
for the brilliant bunting. They lounged 
toward the place where it flew, gathering 
other idlers as they went, until they num- 
bered a score. Corny, warned by the buzz, 
looked forth near sunset to see a crowd about 
the flag pole. At a little distance, the 
Fernandez carriage loitered again, and the 
Sefiora was holding her boy up as though to 
see some show. 

Corny’s eyes as well as the Sefiora’s had the 
trick of passion. Flame leaped up in them 
now, the clear blue flame of anger.’ He had 
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his eternal pipe in his mouth. His white 
shirt sleeves gleamed out from the black of his 
waistcoat. A high hat was pushed back upon 
his forehead. He had made it a point of 
pride to disdain Mexican influences even to 
the extent of a sombrero. He stood in his 


~doorway. 


“Hi, there,” he called. 
are ye about?” 

The most reckless spirit of the assailing 
party essayed by way of answer to scramble 
up the pole toward the flag, scornful of ropes 
and pulleys. Corny’s Colt was out of his 
pocket on the flash, and he stepped a pace or 
two forward, his black-and-white figure out- 
lined against the dun background like a target. 

“Come down!” he shouted briefly. His 
voice failed for rage. 

The Mexican compromised by going no 
farther. The others edged away, assuming 
the vague looks of mere spectators. Of 
course they could kill Corny if they tried, but 
not before that far too excitable revolver of 
his had made an end of one or two of them. 
And the one or two did not see it as their duty 
to volunteer as targets. 

“Down!” shouted Corny again. 

The climber slid back. 

‘Off, ivery man of ye!” was the next terse 
command, as the pistol swung to emphasize it. 

The lambent, dark eyes of a crowd of 
Mexicans looked at the red-headed little 
Irishman as though their owners wondered 
gently and regretfully at his violence. But 
they melted away. 

The incident crystallized Corny’s patriot- 
ism, as the chance to serve a woman some- 
times crystallizes a man’s kindness into love. 
He journeyed far enough East to enlist, 
leaving the family and the business to the 
care of his father-in-law, now come out to 
share the general prosperity. While he was 
away the flag waved unmolested in the little 
open space before the saloon. When he came 
back—Captain Quinn—a new one flung its 
colors to the cloudless sky. For a time its 
patrons tried to make the barroom the 
“‘Captain’s Place,” but not even the interests 
of trade would induce Corny to sanction that 
desecration of the new title. He was an alien 
no more, but citizen and son. 


“Ye naygurs, what 


II 


MANUEL FERNANDEZ, only son of the 
widowed Sefiora, at headlong twenty-two, 
while negotiations were pending for his mar- 
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riage with a daughter of an old Mexican 
house, secretly married the motherless 
eighteen-year-old Agnes Quinn. The wrath 
in both families was intense. The Sefiora, 
disappointed in every early ambition, had 
concentrated all her hopes upon her son. 
The Quinns not only epitomized that new 
order against which she raged in self-torment- 
ing anger, but were also her personal foes. 
Corny, drifting by some natural process of 
selection toward politics, had acquired in- 
fluence in the territory, and hence out of it 
at Washington where the big plums were ap- 
portioned. He had in the past secured her 
husband’s defeat in more than one instance. 
With a fine lack of humor, he despised the 
Mexicans not only as members of an inferior 
race but as foreigners. His shame was 
therefore as great in his daughter’s elopement 
as if Aggy, sojourning in Africa, had married 
a nose-ringed chief. The tense, white fury of 
the Sefiora he waved aside. It seemed to 
him a deliberate hypocrisy. Of what could 
she, bankrupt in fortunes, in beauty, and in 
honors, complain? 

His ultimatum was harsh. Agnes’s little 
fortune—for all that Corny had touched, from 
saloon to mine and cattle range, had thriven— 
should, when her father died, be held in trust 
for her and her children. Until then he 
would settle no money upon her. 

“Not a red cint,” he said roughly to young 
Fernandez, ‘will ye get. If ye’re countin’ on 
a shillin’ of it to buy yer way here an’ there, ye 
can get out yer slate again. For it’s nothin’ 
yell touch. I'll give her what she needs, 
but——” 

The slim, suave young man paled beneath 
his olive skin. 

“My wife,” he said with youthful pompos- 
ity, ‘can receive no gifts from you, sir, from 
the man that insults her husband.” 

Corny looked at him, his silk hat on one 
side, his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes. 

“D’ye see annything green in me eye, 
Betty Martin?” he inquired with apparent 
irrelevance. 

After all—though the gibe, incomprehensi- 
ble in terms to Manuel, proved prophetic— 
his gifts were not many. Next to the last one 
was a layette made in a Mexican convent and 
wonderful with needlework. And the last was 
the splendid casket in which the slight little 
girl-wife was laid beneath the heavy monu- 
ment of the Fernandez in the railed-in 
Fernandez plot in the cemetery. 

When the Sefiora looked upon her grand- 


daughter the day after Agnes’s funeral, and 
discovered that the little eyes were blue, bright 
and three-cornered even in the rosy creasings 
of babyhood, she entreated her son to bestow 
the motherless thing upon its maternal 
grandfather. So also did Corny Quinn en- 
treat. But Manuel was a diplomatist. Suc- 
cinctly he told his mother not to be a fool. 
Before his father-in-law he wept, demanding 
how one who had known the comfort of a 
loving daughter’s companionship could ask 
another father to forego that sacred bliss, 
to yield those heaven-sent responsibilities. 
Cornelius, looking down upon his grand- 
daughter, forgot for once to peer up at his 
son-in-law. He nodded. 

“‘That’s so,” he acquiesced heavily. ‘An’, 
of course, I’ve no women about the place— 
not even an ole Spanish she-devil,” he added 
thoughtfully and without intentional malice. 
“Tt mightn’t do. The place, maybe, wouldn’t 
suit. It’s not so cozy-like as whin Aggy was a 
little thing. An’ I’m away a good bit, take it 
for allin all. But I’ll have to have the run of 
her. I tell ye what, Fernandez, I’ll pay for 
her board an’-education an’ all that, as if 
Aggy was alive. But I must be free to her all 
the time.” 

Out of his handkerchief Manuel sobbed 
agreement to this plan, naming in the midst of 
his sobs a sum that seemed to him adequate 
for his daughter’s maintenance. In the same 
breath he said that she should be called 
Cornelia, alleging that this had been Aggy’s 
dearest wish. And with that, on the fortunes 
of the house of Fernandez, for the first time in 
two generations, the sun began to shine. 


Ii 


WHEN Cornelia Fernandez, after four years 
at an Eastern college, returned to San Miguel, 
she found that affluence had visited the town. 
Its course, to be sure, had been somewhat 
cyclonic. It was not evenly diffused. But 
the members of the circle in which her father, 
the Governor, moved, were heart-warming ex- 
amples of its presence in the community. The 
Governor had built a new house, and her 
grandmother was showing it to Cornelia with 
a sort of rancorous pride. 

“This,” she said, “is what we have been 
doing while you have been at your precious 
college and visiting the hovels of your Irish 
ancestors.” 

Cornelia had spent her junior recess in 
Europe, under the chaperonage of Mrs. 
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Waring Stone, mother of her roommate, and 
more important still to Miss Fernandez after 
the summer, of her roommate’s brother, 
Waring Stone, Junior. She had, as her 
grandmother gently reminded her, insisted 
upon including Limerick County in the itin- 
erary, moved by the yearning ever present 
with her since her Grandfather Quinn’s death 
for some sort of connection with him. She 
made no answer to the Sefiora’s taunt. 

“Heart of a mule!” was the Sefiora’s in- 
ward comment, watching the girl’s unmoved 
face. Time had been when the child, full 
of hot rages, headlong impulses, and sullen 
determinations, had shown passionate hurt at 
grandmotherly gibes. Now, evidently, there 
was to be a new order of things. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the Sefiora im- 
patiently, “is this better? Or did the sty 
come closer to your taste?” 

Cornelia looked slowly at the house. They 
stood in the court around which it was built. 
Ivory white, its balconies balustraded in 
marble and wrought iron, its pillars shining, 
its garden space a miracle of green grass and 
flowering bush and plashing fountain, it 
seemed to her the apotheosis of the old 
rambling adobe place in which her tempestu- 
ous, unloved childhood had been passed. Its 
rich color was not an affront to the sandy 
plains stretching limitlessly beyond San 
Miguel, as was the red brick of Judge Cab- 
bott’s new abode. Nor was its graceful, two- 
storied adaptation of the old Spanish house it 
had replaced a ludicrous incongruity in the 
midst of its low-lying neighbors. Against 
Judge Cabbott’s turreted, capped, and domed 
structure, seen as she had driven home that 
afternoon, she had closed her eyes. This 
satisfied her sight and her affections. 

“Tt’s lovely, lovely,” she said softly, too 
soothed by the beauty of her home to heed 
her grandmother’s tartness. That lady’s 
eyes snapped. She had exacted the tribute, 
but she resented the joy of the young girl upon 
whom she had always expended the dislike 
and contempt she had felt for her mother. 

They wandered from the court into the 
great, cool corridor, and went from room to 
room together, the older woman demanding 
Cornelia’s admiration, and jealously angry 
with her pleasure. 

“Tt must have cost a great deal of money,” 
said Miss Fernandez ponderingly at last. 

“And how could we get money with your 
magnificent fortune locked up, I suppose you 
think?” ° 
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“No,” answered Cornelia. ‘‘But I can’t 
help wondering, nevertheless. As I remember, 
father was so hard up four years ago that he 
thought he would have to sell the Pecos 
ranch.” 

“And that was when you took your income 
off to college!” 

“My income would not have been a drop 
in the bucket for father’s needs,” said Cor- 
nelia. ‘‘And however much I might want 
to give up the principal, you know that I 
can’t.” 

They had by this time reached the kitchen, 
separated from the rest of the house by a 
glassed and roofed corridor. Donna Isabella 
stayed her reply to a more fitting season as 
she led her granddaughter into the room. 
Nickel, glass, and milk-white tiling glittered 
and shone in it. Shelves of white held 
utensils of glowing copper. The housewife 
in Cornelia sparkled to the surface and she 
beamed. But on a sudden the smile was 
stabbed in her eyes and on her lips. The 
cook had come forward. 

Cornelia clutched her grandmother’s arm. 
That lady gave a jerk and looked at her. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said rapidly in 
French; then in English, “Cornelia, don’t 
you remember Sam?” 

The black face turned to Cornelia beneath 
the cook’s cap had, to her apprehensive gaze, 
a hunted expression. But it was, on the 
whole, a good-natured face. It smiled and 
Sam supplied her with words. 

“*Cose Missy knows Sam,” he said. ‘Only 
she ain’t expectin’ fo’ to see him. You 
thought I was done dead an’ buried by dis 
time, didn’t you, Miss Corny?” 

It was a very white smile that Cornelia 
forced, remembering her last sight of Sam, 
nearly five years before. He had been an 
Herculean, drunken maniac, behind a smok- 
ing pistol, defying all San Miguel, all the 
world, to remove him from his stronghold, the 
corner of the old, grimy kitchen. The 
earthen floor of the room had seemed to her 
terrified childish imagination like a battle- 
field at night. Later she had known that 
only two men lay dead upon it—two officers 
sent to apprehend Sam for the murder of a 
man in a barroom brawl. 

“T—I—had not heard,” she faltered. 

“Yo’ pa, Miss Corny,” said Sam, “he got 
Sam off—yo’ pa an’ de jedge—Jedge Cab- 
bott. Sam was done sent up fo’ life, you 
remember, but heah he is, out on parole, an’ 
a converted man, Miss Corny.” 
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“And as good a cook as ever,” supple- 
mented the old lady. 

Again Cornelia smiled with her lips, though 
her eyes were still startled. 

“T’m glad you’re converted, anyway,” she 
said. 

“Yes, Miss Corny. No mo’ rum fo’ dis 
heah nigger—Hi thah, you José, you, whah 
you goin’ wif dat milk?” 

Thus Sam, addressing his scullion, created 
the necessary diversion for Cornelia’s escape. 

Her questions concerning the release of the 
cook from the prison to which he had been 
consigned for life, met with scant and scarcely 
courteous response from her grandmother. 
Was it not enough that the only good cook 
who had ever drifted into the territory was 
still their own, no matter what accounted 
for his appearance? In the name of the hier- 
archy of holy beings, what would Cornelia 
have? Here was a cook—a chef—whom one 
might be glad to have in New York, in Paris 
—and all that she could do was to quibble 
about how and why! The heart of an ingrate 
was hers! 

At dinner that night Cornelia met her father 
for the first time since her home-coming. He 
was a different man from the stripling who 
had prayed old Cornelius Quinn to spare him 
his child. Handsome as was preordained for 
his mother’s son, portly as befitted his middle- 
aged prosperity, suave as a politician may be, 
keen as he must be, he had many elements of 
charm. 

He greeted his daughter warmly as she 
entered the room. One glance at her showed 
her to be a marketable asset. And so 
thoroughly had Manuel Fernandez gone into 
the business of politics that his sole question 
concerning any possession now was as to its 
salability. In his zeal for this sort of bargain- 
ing he forgot what his ultimate rewards were 
to be. Office and influence for money; 
money for office and influence—such was the 
witless circle in which he revolved. Well, 
Cornelia, tall, fair, and lithe, meant influence, 
he thought with swift elation as he kissed her 
milky forehead. 

“How do you like the new home, Cornelita 
mia?” he asked affectionately. 

The vague dread that she had not been able 
to shake off since her entrance into the kitchen 
trembled in Cornelia’s voice. 

“Tt is wonderful,” she cried. “Have you 
found Aladdin’s lamp, father, that such a 
palace springs from our old ’dobe house?” 

He led her gallantly to the table. 
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“Hard work, carita, hard work is my fairy 
lamp.” 

“I was so surprised to see Sam back in the 
kitchen,” she went on. “That must have 
taken more than hard work.” 

The Governor poured a glass of sherry with 
a steady hand before he answered. 

“‘No, not more than hard work; not even 
that. Pardon lies with the Executive.” 

“But surely he isn’t pardoned?” cried 
Cornelia. ‘‘He said he was out on a parole or 
something.” 

“‘Must you be harping on that string again, 
Cornelia?” broke in her grandmother. ‘She 
came near making a scene in the kitchen, 
Manuel, when she first saw Sam.” 

The Governor frowned a little. Cornelia 
found herself wishing to see him again in the 
affectionate fatherly réle in which he had 
begun the evening. 

“You see, when I saw him last—” she 
murmured, apologetically. 

“Quite so, my dear. I will explain. He 
undoubtedly killed his first man—the one in 
the saloon—in self-defense.” 

“Those saloons!” ejaculated the Sefiora. 

“And I questioned whether it was not a 
species of self-defense to kill the men who 
sought to capture him.” 

Cornelia’s eyes narrowed. She Jeaned her 
delicate neck a little to one side, as she con- 
sidered. 

“They were officers of the law, were they 
not?” she questioned. ‘And the law does 
not hold it self-defense to kill its servants in 
such a cause, does it?” 

“The law! The law!” interrupted Sefiora 
Fernandez. ‘What kind of a girl is this we 
have here, Manuel? Has she no mercy? 
The law! It is woman’s instinct to be 
kind!” 

But her father smiled on her, though his 
smile no longer warmed her heart. 

“T am glad to see, carita, that you are so 
logical. But the sentence against Sam was 
only life imprisonment. I used my pre- 
rogative, however wrongly it may seem to you, 
for a devoted old servant whose crime was 
committed in the insanity of drink, and whose 
exemplary life in prison made that influence 
easy to exert. His pardon—it is conditional. 
He may not leave San Miguel. If he breaks 
the law in any way—in any way—he suffers 
the penalty decreed for his former crime. 
After all,” the Governor finished sonorously, 
“the province of punishment is reformation, 
not vengeance. Sam is a reformed man.” 
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“And we have decent meals again,” inter- 
jected the Governor’s mother. 

“He has quite overcome his appetite for 
drink?” Cornelia’s tone was musing but her 
eyes were direct. 

“So we hope and believe,” said the Gov- 
ernor suavely, while the Sefiora exclaimed 
with a final outbreak of asperity: 

‘Queen of Heaven! but is it thus they teach 
you to thresh a subject out at college?” 

The Governor’s house was opposite the 
plaza—the green square where the gayly 
uniformed band played sweetly and languor- 
ously in the long evenings, and through which 
the gallants walked. Cornelia, sipping her 
coffee with the others on the upper balcony 
screened with clematis, listened and watched. 
She put the thought of the negro cook away 
from her. She wanted to be happy, not 
questioning and quarreling in the old way. 
She wanted to come into her youth. 

She rejoiced in the beauty of the place to 
which her lover would come seeking her, in 
the distinction of the father of whom he 
would ask her hand. She even rejoiced in 
the picturesque, statuesque pose of her fierce 
old grandmother. After all, it was well to 


have a home like this, to come of people like 


these! The band across the street played in 
her honor, they told her. It was as it should 
be! She reared her head proudly. Waring 
might look to his Pilgrims—she smiled with 
tender amusement in the dark—those Pil- 
grims whose austere standards were his in- 
heritance, but he was only a nouveau after 
all! 

From her own rooms a tiny balcony gave 
upon the courtyard below. Awnings red and 
white shaded it by day, and a wicker lounge, 
piled with cushions, hugged its rail. She 
remembered her old room, bare and comfort- 
less, and the dear, crowded shabbiness of her 
student abode. She abandoned herself to 
delight in the luxury of this. She trailed 
from bedroom to marble-lined bath, to flow- 
er-decked sitting room, to flower-balustraded 
balcony. She posed before her pier glass, her 
red hair massed upon her shapely head. 

“The Governor’s daughter,” she said and 
swept herself a courtesy. “‘Sefiorita Fernan- 
dez! And who is this who comes to woo the 
daughter of the grandees—and the Quinns?” 
She broke off laughing. 

She lowered the lights in her room and 
went out upon the balcony. The night was 
flooded with gold. The bare hills along the 
horizon were tremulous with the sheen of the 
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moon and the shadows of distance. The 
sandy plain undulated white toward them. 

“Across you,” nodded Cornelia, “we’ll 
race: and I wonder how the Park thorough- 
bred school of riding will compare with the 
broncho?” Her soft laugh was a caress. 

She lay upon the lounge, clasping her hands 
above her head, giving herself up to reverie. 
She did not know how long she had dreamed 
the dreams of youth and June and love, when 
steps on the flagging of the court below roused 
her—straggling, shuffling steps, and others 
that slowly kept a steadier time. The noise 
was scarcely an interruption. Doubtless some 
of the servants or the hangers-on about 
the servants’ quarters were returning from a 
merrymaking. 

“Ah say Ah will see him!” came a loud, 
drunken asseveration. It was Sam’s voice. 
The chill of the early evening, forgotten in 
the crowding of gentle emotions, came over 
Cornelia again. 

“Ah will, Ah will, Ah say! Yo’ lemme 
alone, Marse Clarence”—so it was Clarence 
Cabbott who was piloting the negro cook 
home!—‘‘yo’ lemme go. Ah’m tihed of dis 
yeah way of doin’. Yo’ pa an’ yo’ an’ de 
Gov’ner an’ all yo’ fren’s an’ relations—yo’ 
git everything. An’ what does po’ black 
Sam git? He gits——” 

“You get your freedom, you blithering 
jackass!” declared the voice of Clarence, now 
lifted for the first time. 

An’ de Gov’ner,” rambled the drunken 
tones, “he gits de best cook dis heah God- 
forsaken country ever saw. Why, boy, yo’ 
all doan know Ah worked fo’ de bes’ famblies 
in de South. Ah’m tihed of dis. Dat’s de 
Gov’ner’s office whah yo’ see dat green drop- 
light. Ah’m goin’ thah. A lot of drop- 
lights an’ offices he’d er had ef it hadn’t been 
fo? Sam. Ah’m——” 

“Indeed you’re not. The Governor will 
clap you into jail as sure as you bother him 
again. You remember what he told you the 
last time you got drunk and gay. He’s about 
tired of your nonsense.” 

In the cloistered walk below Cornelia’s 
balcony there was a stone bench. Into this 
Sam seemed to drop opportunely. He 
rambled on. 

“Who finds Arkansaw Bill in de prison? 
Sam does. Who’s made cook fo’ de warden’s 
fambly? Sam. Who’s sorry fo’ dat broken- 
down highwayman dat can’t hole up his own 
haid no mo’, let alone trains an’ expresses? 
Sam. Who sneaks him food from de warden’s 
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table, milk out o’ de warden’s ice chest, eggs 
from de warden’s pantry? Sam. Who 
nusses him an’ takes care o’ him laik a brother 
in dat pesthouse of a prison? Sam. Who 
does he tell de hidin’ place er de treasure to? 
Sam. He says to me, ‘Sam,’ he says, ‘maybe 
some day yo’ all will git out er dis. Yo’ 
shorely have been kinder to me den any white 
man, Sam,’ he says. ‘Sam,’ he says, ‘we 
made de three richest hauls of our life runnin’ 
—de three richest hauls ever was made in de 
territory. Each time dem fools what look 
fo’ us, dey sure dey’ll fin’ us in de cities, 
. scattered an’ spendin’ our piles. So dey doan 
look fo’ us whah we are. We stay in our own 
camp. We hide our haul. In three months, 
Sam, we bury fortunes fo’ all of us. All de 
three of us. An’ we think we’ll make one 
mo’ haul an’ clear out o’ dat camp. An’ dat 
was to be our last, Sam,’ he says. ‘An’, Sam,’ 
he says, ‘it was. Fo’ dey was shot—Buck 
an’ Lew was shot—an’ heah Ah am, caught— 
dyin’ of consumption in dis heah cursed jail,’ 
he says. ‘O Sam, ef Ah could feel de 
ground wahm under me again,’ he says. 
‘Ef Ah could smell de juniper an’ wake up 
with de sun wahm in mah eyes, an’ de mo’nin’ 
air cool in mah mouth! But Ah never shall 
‘Ah’m goin’ to pass 
But yo’ all have been pow’ful 


no mo’, Sam,’ he says. 
in mah chips. 
good to me, Sam,’ he says, ‘an’ Ah’Il tell yo’ 


whah de piles is buried. Maybe yo’ll get 
out some day. Yo’ make a map laik Ah 
tell yo’,’ he says——” 

“Oh, stow it, Sam,” broke in young Cab- 
bott. Cornelia, on her knees on the balcony 
above, shuddered at the revelation of his tones 
—his bored impatience. So he was familiar 
with this recital! He was keeper to the cook 
whenever he was drunk and garrulous! 

*“‘No, sah, Ah won’t stow it. Ah’ll repeat 
it to de Gov’ner. An’ Arkansaw Bill, he 
says to me, ‘But befo’ God, Sam, swear ef 
ever yo’ do git out er heah an’ ever do git yo’ 
spade into dat earth marked thah on de map 
—swear dat yo’ll send a thousand dollahs of it 
back to Stamford, Connecticut—Stamford, 
Connecticut,’ he says, ‘to mah ole mother. 
It won’t be a five-hundredth part of what’s 
thah, Sam,’ he says, laik he was beggin’ me— 
‘but it’ll mean a lot to dat ole woman, so long 
as she doan know it ain’t honest come by. 
Say dat Ah died po’ an’ dat was all Ah had, 
an’ dat her boy sent it to her.’ An’ Ah swore 
—an’ he gave me de paper. An’ dey ain’t 
even sent dat old woman a dollah, dat po’ ole 
woman dar in Stamford—not a dollah.” 
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Drunkenly Sam wept. His companion, 
evidently used to this state of things, whistled. 

‘An’ what do Ah get fo’ de secret I done 
tole yo’ pa an’ de Gov’ner? . Ah’m de Gov’- 
ner’s cook, Ah am, hounded all de day an’ 
all de night to see dat Ah doan tell no one how 
come yo’ all so rich all of a sudden. Ah can’t 
even drink——” 

“Oh, can’t you?” laughed Clarence Cab- 
bott. “You give a first-class imitation of it, 
anyway.” 

There was the sound of an opening door. 
The Governor’s voice, bland, decisive, broke 
into the silver night. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

Clarence began to stumble through his 
reply. The Governor stopped him. 

“Come inside,” he said sharply. ‘Why 
didn’t you choose the steps of the Capitol for 
the conference, and be done with it? Sam, 
you are homesick for your cell, are you? Go 
to your quarters.” 

“Yes, sah,” mumbled Sam, cowed as al- 
ways by the Governor, and obeying him with 
the dull promptness of one in a hypnotic 
trance. His great figure stumbled sub- 
missively through the courtyard toward the 
servants’ quarters. The clock in Cornelia’s 
study chimed a gay two. A door shut, and 
the night was quiet again except for the stir 
of the wind in the bushes. 

Cornelia knelt so long upon the floor of her 
balcony, leaned her forehead so long upon the 
iron of her balustrade, that when she finally 
arose she was stiff and bruised. 

She went heavily and helplessly in toward 
her bed. On her dressing table stood the 
miniature of her young mother. She looked 
at the fair, childlike, ineffective face. There 
was no aid here. She sought help in the 
portrait disclosed by the locket hidden on her 
bosom—young, clear cut, impersonally proud. 
But she snapped the case upon it. Not yet 
could she, the daughter of that dishonored 
man downstairs, look into the frank eyes that 
had taught her to see tenderness in the world. 
With what confession must she next face 
them—with what renunciation? 

She sat down, aching, oppressed, dull. 
Suddenly the desire for her grandfather’s 
presence came upon her with a physical 
weakness of desire. The lethargy passed 
from her faculties. 

“‘Oh,” she breathed to some power she did 
not name, “make me know what he would 
do.” 

She was his alone, in that moment, the 
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strain from him flowing unsullied through the 
murky stream with which it was allied, like 
the classic river that poured, its clear sweet- 
ness untouched, through the salt waters of the 
sea. 


IV 


THE governor was quick to discern. He 
noticed at breakfast that his daughter evaded 
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““May I see you in your office?” she said 
briefly t@ him. 

“Wilf your interview not keep for an hour, 
carita? J——” 

“T am sorry to inconvenience you, but it 
will not.” 

A singular look came into his eyes. He hada 
femininesensitiveness to atmosphere, that had 
many times served him in place of brilliancy. 


“<“Down!” shouted Corny again.” 


his morning salutation, that her eyes were 
heavy and her face pale. Her grandmother 
merely observed that she wore a traveling 
frock. 

It was a silent meal, despite the acridities 
of Sefora Fernandez and the delicate feelers 
put forth by her son. At its close Cornelia 
stood up. 
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“Very well, since my daughter cannot 
yield to business.” 

“Thank you,” she answered. 
is business.” 

His study was superb. Cornelia shivered 
as she looked at it. She drew away from the 
carved leather chair which her father pushed 
toward her. 


“And this 














“The governor's voice, bland, decisive, broke into the silver night.” 


““No—no, thank you. I will stand. I 
shan’t be long—I heard Sam last night.” 

“Heard Sam saying what?” 

“Everything.” 

“Oh, so eavesdropping is one of your new 
accomplishments?” 

The puerility of the mind which met with 
so weak a sneer the news that its disgrace was 
known where most it should be honored, put 
Cornelia at contemptuous ease. 

‘Call it that if you wish,” she said. ‘But 
whatever you call it, I heard and I know. I 
know how you got money for investment, for 
bribes—for—this!” 

“You heard the drunken babbling of a 
maniac, and you condemn your own father!” 

“T heard the drunken recital of a con- 
demned murderer released by you for some 
hitherto unexplained reason—a recital made 
without contradiction to the son of your 
accomplice.” 

The governor leaned back and looked at 


her—this alien in his household, the egg 
hatched in his nest to this viperhood. He 
appreciated his mother’s attitude as he never 
had before. He was enraged but he still 
believed himself powerful. 

“What are you going to do about it?” he 
asked blandly. 

Her blue eyes narrowed and lightnings 
played between the lids. 

“First tell me,’ she said, “are you a 
candidate for the governorship again this 
autumn?” 

He smiled on her in triumph. He had an 
evil desire to show her the utter impotence of 
her knowledge. 

“The President has promised to reappoint 
me,” he said, smiling. ‘‘And when we are a 
State, as we shall be before long, I shall go to 
the Senate.” 

She weighed the former part of the state- 
ment. 

“It may be true that he has promised the 
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appointment to you again,” she said. ‘But 
—you must withdraw from the candidacy.” 

“Must, carita?” His voice was suavely 
insulting. 


“Yes, must. Else I shall compel the Presi- 


“She was his alone 


dent to remove you. [I shall tell him the 
truth.” 

He looked at her in amazement. 
not credit his senses. 

“You would blacken your own name for 
a crazy negro’s tale? Bah! My mother is 
right. No honor, no dignity, no pride, lies 
in blood like yours!” 


He could 
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Cornelia stood steadfast, her eyes upon his. 
She made no answer to his irrelevancy. Her 
immovability, her determination not to be 
shunted from the course she had marked out, 
infuriated him. 





. ’”” 
in that moment. 


“T will put you in a lunatic asylum,” he 
shouted. 

““No,” she answered. ‘‘The examination 
would not make pretty reading.” 

“The examination!” He laughed. “Do 
you think I cannot get a secret commitment— 
and with Cabbott on the bench?”’ 

“Do you know,” she said slowly, “‘do you 








“As be spoke, there flashed across bis concentrated rage 


a memory decades old.” 


know that you make me respect myself more 
than I did? When I took certain precau- 
tions against you, I thought that I was not 
only an indecent daughter, but melodramatic 
—a fool—as well. It seems that I was not. 
I remembered what they said of my grand- 
father——” 

“Damn him eternally!” 

As he spoke, there flashed across his con- 
centrated rage a memory decades old. He 
saw a litthe man, ridiculous in tall hat and 
shirt sleeves, outlined against an adobe wall 
at sunset time. In the vision it seemed to 
him that it was the steely fire of the man’s 
glance, and no other weapon, that cowed a 
crowd swarming about a flag pole. He had 
been a child in his mother’s arms then. He 
had never thought of the scene since, until 
now when his daughter’s eyes brought it 
vividly out of the forgotten past. 
going on monotonously : 

“They said that he never paid for his votes 
until they were counted, never threatened his 
man until he had him covered. Well—I was 
not so much of a fool as I feared, it appears. 
I have sent a note to my trustee, Colonel 
Olmsted, saying that on account of a serious 
quarrel at home, I am returning immediately 
to the East. I asked him to call for me at 
eleven o’clock, unless I had already come to 


She was 








his office. In case he has any difficulty in 
seeing me, he is then to open the sealed en- 
closure which I sent him. That is Sam’s 
story, signed by himself. I went early to the 
servants’ quarters, you see. Colonel Olm- 
sted is to give the package back to me un- 
opened if there is no obstacle to his seeing me. 
I will destroy it as soon as you give me a 
letter to the President, declaring your physical 
unfitness for the strain of office and with- 
drawing from all political activity in the 
territory.” 

“Sam! The scoundrel! He shall pay with 
his black life for this!” 

“Tf he does,” said Cornelia solemnly, ‘‘the 
whole hideous story shall be published on my 
testimony. And the disgrace that I, as your 
daughter, assume, will be sufficient sign that I 
speak the truth.” 

He fell to pleading. 
name of her mother. 

“Your mother loved me,” he begged. 
“Oh, Cornelia mia, some day you will love a 
man, weak, human, sinful ‘i 

Cornelia whitened to the lips, but the inexor- 
able eyes blazed above the pallor of her face. 

“Oh, man!” she cried passionately, “‘don’t 
you see how I’m letting you off, compounding 
your crimes, because you are mine and your 
shame is my inheritance. I’m letting you off 


He pleaded in the 
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for her sake and 
yours and ‘my 
own! All Lask 
is that you give 
up the responsi- 
bility that— 
that it is infam- 
ous you should 
have. You may 
save yourself 
public degrada- 
tion in the way 
I have shown 
you. Don’t you 
see how this 
place reeks of 
blood and is 
built on car- 
casses? The 
poor wretch in 
the saloon 
whom Sam shot 
down, thesheriff 
and his deputy, 
murdered in our 
kitchen,the men 
who had died in 
the mountain 
passes, trying 
to guard the lives and the goods they had in 
charge, the poor sick wretch starving in jail 
for light and air, and knowing all the time 
where a fortune lay buried, and that woman 
in Stamford—that poor old woman—O God, 
and you talk of tenderness!” 

She fell to crying now like the girl she was. 
But her father recognized that there was 
no yielding in her tears. She heard him 
grumbling, “‘I didn’t kill them,” and the 
foolish words restored her to herself. 

“Sit down and write, please,” she said. “‘ You 
don’t want Colonel Olmsted to come here.” 





“<o ” 
Sam. 
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He cast a 
look of malevo- 
lence upon her 
and sat down 
and wrote. He 
handed her the 
letter when it 
was finished to 
the last ornate 
flourish. She 
read it and nod- 


l ded. Her face 
4 was gray and 
f drawn. Seeing 


itso unlovely, so 

i worn with emo- 

{ tion and yet so 

i 4 unflinching, 

his rage burst 

forth again. 

7 ‘*‘ Daman 
him!” he cried 
as though her 
grandfather was 
incarnate be- 
fore him in her. 
“That meddler, 
that barkeeper, 
that re 

She cut him off witha movement of the hand, 
not angry, not protesting, but utterly weary. 

“‘T am going,” she said drearily, ‘“‘I am 
going. First—” a shudder seized her 
“first to Stamford. Then—oh, I don’t 
know anything after that. I will send you 
word. Good-by.” 

He made no answer but looked at her with 
defeated hate in his eyes. Then for the first 
time she realized what she had done, what he 
had done—what life had done to her, in the 
ache of the terrible orphanhood that gripped 
her heart. 

















WITH A FIRST READER 


By RUPERT HUGHES 


EAR little child, this little book 
) Is less a primer than a key 
To sunder gates where wonder waits 
Your “‘ Open Sesame!” 


These tiny syllables look large; 

They’ll fret your wide, bewildered eyes; 
But ‘Is the cat upon the mat?” 

Is passport to the skies. 


For, yet awhile, and you shall turn 
From Mother Goose to Avon’s swan; 
From Mary’s lamb to grim Khayydm, 


And Mancha’s mad-wise Don. 


You'll writhe at Jean Valjean’s disgrace; 
And D’Artagnan and Ivanhoe 

Shall steal your sleep; and you shall weep 
At Sidney Carton’s woe. 


You'll find old Chaucer young once more, 
Beaumont and Fletcher fierce with fire; 

At your demand, John Milton’s hand 
Shall wake his ivory lyre. 


And learning other tongues, you’ll learn 
All times are one; all men, one race: 
Hear Homer speak, as Greek to Greek; 

See Dante, face to face. 


Arma virumque shall resound; 

And Horace wreathe his rhymes afresh; 
You'll rediscover Laura’s lover; 

Meet Gretchen in the flesh. 


Oh, could I find for the first time 
The ‘Churchyard Elegy” again! 
Retaste the sweets of new-found Keats; 
Read Byron now as then! 


Make haste to wander these old roads, 
O envied little parvenue; 

For all things trite shall leap alight 
‘And bioom again for you! 





HUNTING PREHISTORIC ANIMALS* 


By HENRY F. OSBORN 


Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology, American Museum of Natural History 


ROM time to time there 
come to the East reports of 
great discoveries of extinct 
animals in the West. Al- 
though often exaggerated, 
they direct the attention of 
the country to the fact that 

the whole arid and semiarid regions of the 
Western plains, of the Rocky Mountains, and 
of the high plateaus beyond, from Oregon 
in the Northwest to Texas in the Southwest, 
contain the scattered records of the former 
history of America. 

In the East our mountain chains are ex- 
tremely ancient and our superficial swamp 
and alluvial deposits are extremely modern. 
They give the very earliest chapters and the 
very latest chapters in American prehistoric 
records, but they leave all the intermediate 
chapters a blank. It is through the oppor- 
tunities of studying the history of this long 
intermediate period, which is so richly dis- 
played in the West, that America has become 
foremost in paleontology. The very aridity 
and nakedness of the country, through the 
absence of vegetation, especially favor the 
discovery of these animals, which are buried 
in strata lying like the successive leaves of 
successive chapters in a vast book, the con- 
tents of which extend over periods reckoned 
in millions of years. 

The founders of the science of paleontol- 
ogy in this country, Leidy, Cope, and Marsh, 
either conducted or directed explorations 
which began in 1869, but since then many 
other explorers and museums, East and West, 
have taken up the story. In 1891 the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History initiated 
the ambitious programme of securing a com- 
plete history of the ancient life of the West 
by systematic excavations in each of the suc- 


cessive periods, and by following up so far 
as possible the whole evolution of certain 
forms of life from their first appearance, 
through period after period, until their final 
extinction. The programme was such a 


large one that it seemed impossible of fulfill- 
ment; even now there are great gaps which 
remain to be filled, desert regions still unex- 
plored, certain life epochs which have yielded 
up only a portion of their living forms. 

The analogy of archeological research will 
make the motives of this great undertaking 


perfectly clear. For the Egyptian, Babylo- 
nian, Assyrian, Mycenivan, and early Grecian 
cultures, we substitute the rise and fall of 
certain great families of vertebrated animals 
—fishes, amphibians, reptiles, mammals — 
which in turn became the dominant masters 
of the earth, like the ancient dynasties of 
Africa and Asia. Very much after the man- 
ner of the archivologist, the paleontologist 
digs and excavates. He knows where the 
records of certain ancient dynasties will best 
be found. He deals often with very incom- 
plete materials, more rarely with complete 
materials. He is obliged, by the aid of the 
imagination and exact scientific comparison, 
to restore and reconstruct. He too falls 
under the suspicion of bringing together un- 
correlated parts. His crowning achievement 
is when he can present the complete life of a 
period in all its surroundings, its climate, its 
vegetation, its numbers of larger and smaller 
forms; what is known as the balance of life, 
the habits of various types, their competition, 
the causes of their rapid rise and prosperity, 
the causes of their decline, diminution, and 
extinction. 

All this must be extracted by dint of hard 
work and ingenious thought from the rocks, 
from bones which have been petrified, from 


* Introductory to the following article, ‘‘ Bone Cabin Quarry.” 
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THE BRONTOSAURUS AS IT APPEARED IN 


skeletons which were usually scattered and 
torn apart before petrifaction either by cur- 
rents, winds, or contemporary beasts of prey. 
The layman is often skeptical of results ob- 
tained from scanty materials, but the paleon- 
tologist has faith in his own methods; he 
realizes that his science, like all science, ad- 
vances by means of hypotheses. His resto- 
rations and reconstructions, his descriptions 
of life relations of a certain period, are pro- 
visional; they serve their purpose; on them 
are built new theories and new hypotheses 
and the careful selection of all the results 
which have stood the test of time and of new 
discovery, and the elimination of those which 
have been found untenable. 

Thus it is that the mauvaises terres of the 
French explorers, the ‘‘Bad Lands” of the 
cowboy, the arid wastes which weary the eye 
of the transatlantic traveler, become the in- 
direct means whereby the paleontologist re- 
peoples western America and demonstrates 
the very large part which it has played in the 
life history of the world. 

The American Museum sends out from 
three to four exploring parties each year. 
Now and then it discovers an American cit- 
izen intelligent enough to divert a small sum 


LIFE, MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO 


from yachts, automobiles, and horse racing, 
and send a party out, but such discoveries 
of intelligence are rare and far between. The 
parties are generally supported by the mu- 
seum endowment fund and by the present 
writer. 

The rocks containing animals of a certain 
epoch are visited and revisited, sometimes for 
four or five seasons, until they at last yield up 
the coveted secret, the missing link in some 
line of descent. Last season, for example, 
after ten years’ search we found the Orohip- 
pus (the mountain horse), one of the missing 
links in the horse evolution. The explorers 
are all men animated by an intense love of 
the subject, who are ready to undergo great 
hardships and privations when on the track 
of some important extinct form. They are 
all highly trained in technic. Skeletons are 
often found in an extremely fragile con- 
dition, sometimes broken into thousands of 
pieces; sometimes the interior of the bones 
as in part of a recently discovered skeleton 
of the great carnivorous reptile Tyranno- 
saurus—pulverizes like dust; at other times 
it is as hard as flint. The technic has 
been carried to the last degree of perfec- 
tion. An animal (or all the parts that hap- 
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pen to be preserved) is now surrounded with 
a firm casing of plaster and lifted with the 
most exquisite skill and care to be shipped 
East. 

Months, sometimes years, elapse before 
the preparators in the museum have finished 
their work of freeing the bones from the ma- 
trix. Jt was seven years, for example, from 
the day of the discovery of the great Bron- 
tosaurus skeleton in Wyoming, before it was 
finally introduced to the public. The first 
year it was on exhibition, it was visited by 
half a million people, the great majority of 
whom for the first time learned what a Dino- 
saur was; previously the name had meant 
nothing. Similarly the Tyrannosaurus, the 
most recent great discovery of the museum, 
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represents the results of two very hard sea- 
sons of work in northern Montana. The 
specimen was in a sandstone cliff, and the in- 
dividual bones were buried in extremely hard 
concretions. To reach the level of the ani- 
mal, the top of the cliff had to be blasted 
away. One great block, weighing over two 
tons, was lowered from the quarry and carted 
by a six-horse team over a hundred miles of 
rough country to the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way. This animal is now being freed from 
its hard matrix in the museum laboratory, 
and in some months more it will be ready to 
mount, when the most careful study will be 
given to each bone so that the whole skeleton 
may be placed as nearly as possible in a life- 
like position in the hall of Dinosaurs. 


BONE CABIN QUARRY 


By DAY ALLEN 


FEW years ago a party of 
adventurers were going over 
a portion of the Bad Lands 
of Wyoming, when they 
chanced upon a little hut, 
once the home of a sheep 
herder but long since aban- 
doned. Their curiosity was aroused by this, 
the only sign of human habitation they had 
come across, and, naturally, they peered about 
it. One of the party noticed that the house 
did not rest directly upon the ground but 
upon piles of what seemed to be dark-colored 
stones. In this part of the Bad Lands one 
seldom sees even a pebble, and the stones 
aroused his interest. 

“T wonder where the fellow got those 
stones,” the man remarked as he called the 
attention of his companions to them. With 
the explorers was a naturalist. Pulling out 
one of the ‘‘stones” which had become loos- 
ened, he gave an exclamation of surprise. 
Looking at the dingy-colored substance care- 
fully, he said: “‘This is a tiny part of one of 
the greatest creatures known to man. It is 
a fragment of a brontosaurus.” 

A messenger carried the news to the nearest 
town. Thence it was given to the world by 
the electric current, and fossil hunters through- 
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out America and Europe received the intelli- 


gence. Fortunately Mr. Walter Granger, 
the scientist who made the discovery, is con- 
nected with the Museum of Natural History 
in New York. Realizing that the bones the 
sheep herder had thrown together to support 
his home had probably been taken from the 
ground near by, he began digging up the 
earth. After a few hours’ work his shovel 
struck against a hard substance which it could 
not penetrate. Working around it he finally 
uncovered another piece—a single bone longer 
than a man of ordinary height. 

“Bone Cabin Quarry,” as it is now known 
to scientists the world over, is by far the 
greatest hunting ground for these animals of 
the past that has yet been discovered, but it 
is only a small corner of the region where 
they lived. The story of the hill and valley, 
as read by the geologist, shows that this was 
once a fertile country with its trees and grass 
and bushes nourished by rivers and lakes, so 
that it afforded abundant food for the big- 
gest living things that inhabited the land. 
That they roamed over this part of the earth 
is shown by the finding of their gigantic skel- 
etons many miles from the ruins of the little 
cabin; for since it was first visited on that 
spring day in the year 1898, the Bad Lands 

















BONE CABIN QUARRY, WYOMING 


have been the gathering place for fossil hunt- 
ers from both the Old and the New World. 
The locality forms a vast graveyard for the 
monster lizards known as dinosaurs, as 
well as strange horses that lived in the old 
days, crocodiles older than any that ever 
floated in the Nile, and mammoth turtles. 

The way in which these hunters of extinct 
animals and reptiles find their mighty 
“game” is interesting. In searching for it 
they bring to their aid geology and natural 
history. Their weapons are chiefly the pick, 
shovel, and spade, but some of the places 
containing the skeletons are so large that they 
use plows and scrapers drawn by horses to 
remove the earth covering. 

When the fossil hunter reaches a spot where 
he believes bones are to be found, he exam- 
ines the kind of rock if any exists. He looks 
carefully at the composition of the soil and 
notices the direction and rise of the hills, if 
there are any. Nature buried these animals 
in a curious way—in certain layers of earth 
and rock. Sometimes a part of the layer lies 
close to the surface of the plain or forms the 
jutting hillside. The other end of the layer 


may be thousands of feet below the top. It 
so happened that a part of the graveyard of 
the dinosaurs comes to the surface right at 
the Bone Cabin Quarry and in the Como 
Bluffs, which are also in central Wyoming. 
In fact nearly all of the little valley lying near 
the Bow Head River in this part of Wyoming 
is in the graveyard, but the geologist says it 
is nearly 300 feet deep, and as yet the hunters 
have dug only a few feet down into it. So 
no one knows how many creatures of the past 
will be found as the hunt progresses. 

But let us return to the prospector. Be- 
lieving he has reached a part of the hunting 
ground, he first looks carefully about for any 
objects that may be lying on the top. Fre- 
quently he comes across bones of a sheep, 
sometimes of a hare, but recognizes them at 
once by their whiteness and freshness. Any 
shape that has a dull-brown appearance is 
closely studied, though it may not resemble 
a bone, for where anything has existed mil- 
lions of years time may have crumbled it 
away. If the prospector finds nothing, the 
shovel comes into service. He digs down 
here and there making test holes. Perhaps 
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he may go on day after day 
in fruitless search, until 
the weeks have turned into 
months and he has gone 
over miles of the region 
without making a find. 
Then, when he is about to 
give up in despair and de- 
part to some more likely 
place, the shovel may reach 
a deposit, the grave of per- 
haps a dozen animals. As 
in the case of the Bone 
Cabin discovery, in a day 


BONES OF A LEG AND 
FOOT OF A DINOSAUR, 
PARTLY EXCAVATED 


he has found a fortune in 
material for the scientist. 
Bone hunting is much like 
gold hunting. One may 
unearth a pocket or a nug- 
get when least expected. 
The find made, the next 
step is to secure the bones, 
and here not a little skill 
and labor are required. 
While some of the larger 
bones are unbroken, fre- 
quently the skeleton may 
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PORTIONS OF THE SKELETON OF A 
BRONTOSAURUS, BEING PRE- 
PARED FOR SHIPMENT 


be in a thousand pieces, some a hundred 
feet or so from the rest. To pick out the 
right ones and separate them from the 
others may mean weeks of patient toiling, 
day after day, in the burning sun. The 
hunter must also know how the bones were 
put together by nature. As fast as he 
identifies the parts he numbers each one, 
then packs it for its long journey. When 
the bone is fragile and cracked or broken, 
he fills in the crevices with liquid plaster, 
which hardens and thus cements the frag- 
ments together. Sometimes the surface of 
the bone is first covered with silk paper or 
thin cloth to protect it from the air. Then 
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OUT AND COVERING THE BONES 











the whole piece is covered with plaster as a 
further protection before being placed in the 
box or crate in which it is to be sent to the 
museum. This part of the work requires not 
a little care, for some single pieces of skele- 
tons are so large that they must be hoisted 
from their beds by a derrick. Still, in spite 
of their great size, these bones must be un- 
covered very cautiously, though they have 
long since turned to stone. A single blow of 
pick or shovel may badly damage a specimen 
which otherwise is perfect, so when most 
of the earth has 
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Merely its tail stretches out a distance of 
thirty-one feet, while its neck makes that of a 
giraffe appear like a chicken’s, being no less 
than seventeen feet in length. If we were to 
weigh the thigh bone apart from the rest, 
it would tip the scales at nearly six hundred 
pounds, even before it was petrified. Various 
estimates have been given of the weight of 
these monsters, but naturalists believe that 
in life the one described must have weighed 
not far from twenty-five tons. 
The largest animals that now exist on land 
are the African 





been removed 
the rest is usual- 
ly scraped away 
with the hand 
or with a light 


' ” 
broom. | tl 
It seems i 
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strange that an- ‘ 
cestors of the liz- 
ard so small as 
to be easily held 
in the palm of 
the hand, at one 
time grew to 
such enormous 
size that, as we 
have said, no 
creature known 
to have existed 
on land has ever 
equaled it in di- 
mensions. When 
the fossil hunt- 
ers after months 
of digging re- 
vealed the other 
bones belonging 
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elephants. Sup- 
pose we were to 
place three of 
them in line, one 
directly in front 
of the other. 
This ancient liz- 
ard would be 
longer than the 
three, while it 
would actually 
weigh about ten 
tons more than 
the herd of 
them. But de- 
spite its size the 
brontosaurus 
could go from 
place to place 
quite rapidly, 
considering its 
bulk, forcing its 
way through the 
swamps, uproot- 
ing trees which 
stood in its path- 
way by the mere 
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with the one dis- 


covered by Mr. THE SKELETON OF THE 
- ASSEMBLED AT 


Granger, an idea 
of the immensity 
of the brontosaurus was gained. This skele- 
ton has finally been put together, and the great 
animal has been placed in the position which 
it assumed in life. The single bone, six feet 
in length, may convey to the reader some con- 
ception of its proportions, but it actually 
measures a few inches less than sixty-seven 
feet from the end of its nose to the tip of 
its tail. As it stands in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History it reaches nearly 
to the ceiling and from side to side of the 
room, for its height at what the naturalists 
call the hips is fifteen feet above the floor. 


pressure of its 
body. The great- 
est river was no 
bar to its prog- 
ress, for it could wade twenty feet deep and 
it is believed could swim short distances. It 
lived upon plants and the tender shoots and 
leaves of trees. Most of us have seen an 
elephant lifting up his trunk and may have 
been amazed at the height to which he could 
stretch it. Imagine an animal which could 
put its head into a tree*top thirty feet high, 
and browse. 

The bone hunters, however, have learned 
that there were several different kinds. 
Though all are called dinosaur—a Greek 
term which translated into English means 
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SKELETON OF THE 


“terrible lizard””—the largest were almost as 
harmless as the tiny things that women once 
wore on the person with gold chains, making 
pets of them. Eating only plants and foliage 
of trees, their teeth were soft and could not 
be used to injure man or animal. Strange 
to say, a smaller dinosaur has been found in 
the Bad Lands, which, it is believed, lived 
on flesh, for its teeth are very large and sharp. 
Though not half the size of the great bron- 
tosaurus, it was a cannibal, preying on the 
other, for tail bones of the plant lizard have 
been found showing deep cuts that were evi- 
dently made ages ago. The teeth of the 
small dinosaur exactly fit into these wounds, 
leading the paleontologists to believe that 
the flesh-eating or carnivorous lizards killed 
many of their big brothers, trying to get at 
the marrow and cartilage in their tails. 

These stories read like fairy tales, but 
when the visitor to the American Muse- 
um of Natural History sees the animals 
posed as in life and the actual bones which 
composed their framework, he is forced to 
believe in their former existence. 

If one should chance to go into the Bad 
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Lands and glance at the holes which have 
been made by the fossil hunters, he would 
be entirely convinced. Bone Cabin Quarry 
itself is a revelation. After the cabin was 
torn down and the richness of the find re- 
vealed, the explorers determined to discover 
all that was to be discovered in this locality 
if possible, so the ground was divided into 
spaces twelve feet square, and one space after 
another was opened. It has taken over 
six years working with the plow and shovel 
and spade to turn up only about 7,500 square 
feet—less than one-fifth of an acre of sur- 
face—yet this small space formed the resting 
place of parts of seventy-three different ani- 
mals, of whom forty-four belonged to the 
family of dinosaurs. The explorers believe 
that right here fully one hundred of these 
creatures have lain in the earth for ten mil- 
lions of years or over. 

The opening of the Bad Lands has made 
western America a veritable treasure house 
for the fossil hunters, but before the discov- 
ery of the Bone Cabin Quarry they had 
been securing such ‘‘game” as elephants, 
tigers, and camels, although none of these 

















THE ENORMOUS BONES OF THE TOES OF 


were alive when the lizard giants roamed in 
their marshes. We think of the camel in 
connection with the deserts of Africa and 
Asia, but beasts far larger than any which 
have ever formed the caravans of the Sahara 
wandered over southwestern America, where 
their skeletons have been unearthed by the 
pick and shovel. ‘Tigers with teeth as sharp 
as the saber’s edge, bigger and more fero- 
cious than the dreaded Indian man-eater, 
preyed upon the inhabitants of the South 
American forests; while there was a period 
in the history of the world when elephants 
came all the way from Africa to the western 
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half of the globe and here lived for thousands 
of years. Within a few miles of New York 
City itself have the hunters found them, al- 
though their big skeletons have been dug up 
away to the southward in the State of Texas, 
where the imperial elephant in his day was 
the king of all beasts. Some kinds have been 
called mammoths, like the elephants of Si- 
beria, and some mastodons, but though scores 
of them have been uncovered in the United 
States, none approach the size of the mon- 
ster lizards which inhabited the country west 
of the great Mississippi River millions of 
years before them. 


GOLDENROD 


By FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


os the hillsides, hand in hand, 
if The princesses of Fairyland, 
Their wealth of golden hair undone, 
Are dancing in the autumn sun. 
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L. Jacobs. 


“His abrupt earnestness contrasted sharply with bis usual placid drawl.” 





THE DOOR OF THE CAGE 


By MARY HEATON VORSE 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. L. JACOBS 


TOOK them,” said Dale, 
% “around to Craune’s, and 
’ he liked them. He wanted 
to buy the peacock out- 
right.” 
“And so,” Millicent in- 
ferred, ‘‘you wouldn’t sell 
it.” Her smiling raillery was tinged with a 
real sarcasm, or so her mother thought. 

If it was it flew wide of Dale. 

“No,” he gently conceded, “I wouldn’t sell 
it. He wouldn’t promise to reproduce it in fac- 
simile, and anyway the four go together. Be- 
sides, you know, I wouldn’t sell it outright.” 

“‘Craune’s an awfully good man to be with; 
the only man for your work, Jerry.” It was 
wistfulness now, it seemed to Mrs. Byington, 
that gave color to her daughter’s words. 

“They’re really lovely,” Millicent admitted. 
““They’re the nicest thing of this kind you’ve 
done, I think. Jerry! you’ve used it—the 
paper.” She arranged the etchings on a low 
table of oak, and bent lovingly over them. 
The etchings were four—an owl, a peacock, a 
heron,and a hawk—and thepaper upon which 
they were printed was so delicately mellow in 
its tone that in itself it was a work of art; Dale 
had found it in Holland. He knew that 
paper, matchless in quality of an inimitable 
time-mellowed color, existed there; and Mil- 
licent knew every detail of the exciting story 
of its chase, and how Dale had snatched it 
away from under the very nose of another 
amateur of perfect paper. 

Mrs. Byington also knew the story of this 
famous “paper chase,” and the most signifi- 
cant thing to her in the story was that a few 
sheets of paper had cost Dale endless patience 
and an incredible amount of time. It was 
with something not far from impatience that 
she glanced at the etchings. 


“But why,” Dale demanded, “‘should that 
idiot pick out the peacock?” His voice was 
almost querulous. “He pretended peacocks 
were more decorative and that the public 
understood peacocks better than they did owls 
and hawks!” It was evident that Dale had a 
long-standing grievance against all the buyers 
of his wares. 

“Here, take them,” said Millicent, getting 
upabruptly. ‘Take them and run away and 
play with mother. I’ve got to turn to the se- 
rious side of life.” 

Dale drifted lazily over to the sofa where 
Mrs. Byington lay. He was so long and lean 
and so loosely put together that he gave the 
effect of perpetually being on the point of 
falling to pieces. He moved with the smallest 
amount of effort, and he spoke with a low 
drawl so little emphasized that the words 
appeared to slip out by themselves. 

Dale and Mrs. Byington were fond of one 
another; he was glad to talk with her about her 
illness and her symptoms; pleased that she 
treated him almost as a friend of her own 
generation; and as they chatted, Millicent got 
out her drawing board and fell to work. 

“T should think doing those beastly things 
would get on your nerves,” Dale threw out to 
her after a time. 

“‘T’m thankful to have it to do,” said Milli- 
cent shortly. “You needn’t sneer—it’s an 
honest trade!” 

“How you children do squabble!” Mrs. 
Byington placidly remarked. To her all 
their talk about art seemed fine hairsplitting. 
Good soul, between Millicent’s fashion draw- 
ings and Dale’s landscapes and lovely etch- 
ing there didn’t seem to be such a wide gulf. 
Millicent asserted Dale’s were thé better, so 
Mrs. Byington took it for granted they were, 
but in a world where bread and butter had 
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repeatedly proved themselves hard to get, 
good work seemed to Mrs. Byington work 
which had its market value, and it was Milli- 
cent’s work after all which commanded a 
comfortable salary. Dale’s work and his 
ideas (and she was as familiar with them as 
Millicent) aroused in Mrs. Byington a silent 
irony. When there were girls in the world 
who were working themselves to death—and 
her Millicent was one—it seemed to her hard- 
ly the part of a man to agonize over the color 
of a line. His unproductive work, when he 
strove vainly after a certain given effect, had 
an element of the ludicrous in Mrs. Byington’s 
eyes. Millicent, with all the ceaseless unerr- 
ing haste of a machine, turned out a succes- 
sion of little drawings. So Dale’s joy when 
he had at last “got it” seemed to her gro- 
tesquely out of proportion to what it was 
he had got; if anyone else perceived their 
excellence—if Dale’s triumphs were ever 
crowned with an ample check, for instance— 
Mrs. Byington felt that she would willingly 
acknowledge her own blindness to herself. If 
the perfection really did exist, why didn’t they 
sell, then? was how she put it to Millicent; 
and Millicent explained that it was partly 
due to Jerry’s incurable disregard for all the 
practical affairs of life—his failures to keep 
appointments with dealers, his disregard of 
possible purchases. All this Millicent ex- 
plained was very fine and showed how im- 
mensely The Thing Itself mattered to Dale. 

After Mrs. Byington had said good night, 
Dale strolled over and inspected Millicent’s 
drawing. 

“T should think you’d make a break for a 
different kind of illustrations,” he mused as 
he watched her work; “anyone who can draw 
as well as you—” Millicent cut him short. 

“Please don’t nag me about it to-night, 
Jerry,” she begged pathetically. ‘‘Can’t you 
see I’m worn out?” She shoved her board 
aside, the light fell on her face, and it cut 
Dale like a knife to see how weary it was. You 
could see Millicent was young, and yet it was 
a youth so dragged, so worn, so entirely trans- 
formed by weariness that its prettiness made 
it all the more ghastly; you may see its like 
any day among the women who work beyond 
their strength, and who work without rest 
and without hope of rest. 

“You work too hard,” said Dale, and for 
all the sympathy in his voice, he knew what a 
mockery the words were and how glad Milli- 
cent would have been not to “‘ work too hard.” 

“T’m so tired, I’m so awfully tired, I don’t 
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know how I’m going to finish my stuff to- 
night.” 

“Tf you only’d chuck it all and marry me,” 
he said, and his abrupt earnestness contrasted 
sharply with his usual placid drawl. She 
smiled at him wanly. 

“You’ve said that so often that it’s got to 
be a habit—you’ve no more feeling about it 
than a clock that says ‘cuckoo.’” 

“It does you good to have me,” Dale pro- 
tested. ‘You look quite rested already. It 
freshens you up wonderfully to refuse a man. 
But just why won’t you?” 

“Oh, if you’re going to be serious—” she 
protested. 

“But why?” persisted Dale. 

“You know all about it. 
enough in the first place——” 

“You care all I need,” Dale interrupted. 
“You care more than you know. If you’d 
confess it, you’d have to say that we’re really 
more like one person, more used to each 
other’s ways than most married people—” 
There was a touch of passion in his tone. 

“Oh, you know I can’t.” Millicent was al- 
most impatient; she recognized how little he 
reckoned with the practical side of it. He 
had enough for himself, and as for a wife and 
an invalid mother-in-law and two little sisters- 
in-law, he vaguely imagined in his easy-going, 
unpractical way he could care for them too. 
Jerry Dale was one of those happy people who 
believe in the Ravens of the Lord. 

‘T didn’t mean to be ill-behaved or to tease, 
you know,” he now apologized. “But I just 
wanted to let you feel I’m here in case you 
want me. It’s nice to know there is some one 
even if you don’t happen to have any use for 
him.” 

“You’re a dear and kind, and I couldn’t 
get along without you,” and she impulsively 
held out her hand to him. 

“T’d chuck it all—all that, I mean’”—Dale 
waved his hand toward the etchings—“and 
sell myself to Mammon in a minute if you'll 
only have me, Millicent, you know,” he said 
shyly. 

“Oh, I’ve swallowed enough of your life 
already; don’t think I’m going to take it all.” 

Millicent was almost gay. It was such an 
old story, his wanting to marry her, that they 
talked of it quite naturally, went over the pros 
and cons quite as they might any of life’s or- 
dinary issues. One would have thought them 
old married people discussing some problem of 
their own domestic economy. As Dale said, 
they were more united than many people 
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actually married. And, as Millicent said, he 
was good, and she couldn’t have known how 
to get along without him. It was Dale who 
gave her what pleasures she had. He was 
always kind, always good-tempered; more- 
over, through him Millicent vicariously did 
the kind of work she would have done had 
fate not driven her so cruelly, and it was an 
immense comfort to feel him always there, 
even if, as he said, she had “no use for him.” 

“T think you’re right; it quite cheers me to 
refuse you,” Millicent acknowledged, smiling 
at him. “TI can finish now without its quite 
taking my last breath to do it.” 

But that night she lay awake a long time. 
It would be so easy to let herself go, to marry 
Dale and keep on with her work. And then 
she saw herself married, with the cares of her 
home on her—and even perhaps the mother 
of a child. How could she risk it? There 
were her sisters. There was her mother. 
Again she put it from her as impossible. 
After all, she reflected, it wasn’t because she 
loved Dale in an imperative sort of way that 
she wished to marry him. Tired as she was, 
divided between the weariness of her work 
and the fear that weariness caused her, how 
could she have any imperative emotion except 
the desire for rest? 

It wasn’t only the being tired that mattered. 
If it were only that, one could go on being tired 
through the long, weary years of one’s life. 
But it was not only weariness, for it brought 
with it the fear of that weariness “doing for 
her” in the end altogether. One day it would 
be too much for her—and what would happen 
after that, Millicent didn’t dare think. She 
had known so many girls who had dropped in 
their tracks. Her very position she had got- 
ten through the last woman who held it “going 
away to rest.” Well, there would be no going 
away to rest for Millicent. She knew well 
that why the thought of marrying Jerry Dale 
smiled so at her was, after all, only because 
she so wanted to stop for a moment. She want- 
ed to wake up in the morning and feel that for 
the whole day and the next and the next there 
would be nothing to do. Or if, when the 
morning came, she found she couldn’t get up, 
she could feel that she could be sick. Why, 
Millicent reflected, she hadn’t a right even to 
die! For she, Millicent Byington, was the 
only shield between her frail little mother and 
she knew not what slow starvation—and Jerry 
talked lightly of “chucking it all.” If ever 
in his whole life he had done a practical thing 
—if he had even filled the orders he got, re- 
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gardless of whether the subject suited him; if, 
in a word, he wasn’t so entirely an artist—but 
even then she couldn’t have a right to swallow 
his whole life, she decided again, as at last she 
went to sleep. 


II 


““WHERE’s Millicent?” asked Dale, after he 
had greeted Mrs. Byington. In the month he 
had been away the little room seemed some- 
how to have shrunk. It was a pretty room, 
and its air, so daintily fresh, proclaimed that it 
was a room lived in only by women. But to- 
night the ceiling seemed low to Dale, the at- 
mosphere oppressive, as if the very air was 
full of Millicent’s weariness. 

““Millicent’s out; she’ll see you when she 
comes back—if you want to see her,” Mrs. 
Byington rather oddly added. Her manner 
was constrained, Dale imagined. The air of 
the room certainly lacked life; he had an odd 
impression as if the stillness would be dis- 
turbed by a clap of thunder. 

“John Hamilton’s come back.” Mrs. By- 
ington’s tone was one of elaborate indiffer- 
ence, and she picked at the fringe of her shawl 
incessantly. She hadn’t stopped since Dale 
had come in. 

“Has he?” Dale’s indifference was as real 
as Mrs. Byington’s was feigned. 

“And Millicent’s gone out with him.” 

“With him! I thought Millicent didn’t 
care much for him!” Dale wondered. 

“‘He’s greatly improved. You would hard- 
ly know him,” Mrs. Byington hastened to as- 
sure him. 

“Well, there was plenty of room for it,” 
Dale drawled. 

“There’s been plenty of time too. It’s 
been seven years he’s been away.” And for 
the life of him Dale couldn’t see why she was 
nettled at his innocent “plenty of room,” but 
nettled she seemed to be, and she worried the 
fringe of her shawl still more nervously. 

“A man can change a great deal in seven 
years,” he agreed evenly. 

“You would hardly believe how much,” 
Mrs. Byington earnestly assured him. 

“But even seven years would hardly make 
John Hamilton—well, lively company, let’s 
put it?” 

“You and Millicent think of nothing but of 
being amused—and your art,” the invalid 
fretted. 

“They’re our only amusements, our work 
and our few poor wits,” he protested, wonder- 
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ing where this was all leading to. Dale could 
give himself no reason, for he felt that there 
was more purpose in their talk than in the 
kindly, if somewhat colorless, chat to which 
Mrs. Byington usually treated him. 

“And so Millicent threw me over for John 
‘Hamilton; well, I’ll wait and see my hated 
rival,” said Dale lightly. ‘How Millicent 
used to tease him,” he mused. ‘She was, 
really too bad,” and in imagination he saw 
the Millicent of seven years ago, fresh and gay, 
and John Hamilton all joints and hands and 
ears. They had all laughed at John Hamil- 
ton in those days—as solid, honest, decent 
a body as ever threw a pall of dullness over a 
lively company. 

“They’ve gone to the theater,” Mrs. By- 
ington explained. 

“My dear lady, I didn’t suppose they’d 
gone out to enjoy a flow of soul together,” 
Dale remonstrated. 

But Mrs. Byington laid her head on her 
cushion and fairly moaned: 

“Oh, you make it so hard for me!” 

Dale stared at her, stricken dumb by her 
distress. Her words barely reached him. 


“T can’t break it to you as I’d like to. 
There’s no making you see.” 


There was a 
note of rising hysteria in her voice. “I'll 
have to tell it to you straight out. Millicent 
is going to marry John Hamilton!” 

And from nervousness and weakness, Mrs. 
Byington burst into a fit of weeping. 

Twice Dale tried to speak, and twice, to his 
surprise, he found his mouth open and no 
sound came from it. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Jerry—you 
look so unnatural,” wailed Mrs. Byington 
through her tears; there was a note of terror 
in her voice. 

At last Dale found his voice. 

“T don’t think you realize what you have 
said,” he asserted slowly and carefully. 

“T’ve told you she’s going to marry John 
Hamilton,” repeated Mrs. Byington. ‘And 
I don’t see what right you have to make such 
a fuss about it—WMillicent’s not engaged to 
you.” This was evidently part of the scene as 
she had pictured it, and again she burst into 
tears. 

Jerry sat down beside her. 

“T’m not making any fuss,” he forced him- 
self to say gently. ‘Look at me; I’m not 
looking at you unnaturally any more. There 
—pull yourself together.” He possessed him- 
self of Mrs. Byington’s handkerchief and 
dried her eyes with it. She didn’t resist. 
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“You always are so kind and thoughtful, 
Jerry,” she murmured. 

“Now, if you feel a little better, do you 
think you could tell me a little more about it? 
As you so justly reminded me, Millicent and I 
are not engaged, but after all it’s through no 
fault of mine.” 

“‘There’s. nothing more to tell,” said Mrs. 
Byington, a stray sob rising to her throat. 

“T assume it’s with your permission—per- 
haps your advice—she’s doing this.” Dale’s 
tone was gentle. He gripped the arm of his 
chair. He longed to take this woman by the 
arm and shake her, shake her to and fro until 
she told the whole ghastly story. 

“Tt’s with my permission,” Mrs. Byington 
agreed defiantly. 

“And I take it, Hamilton has come back 
having made his pile?” It was an assertion 
rather than a question. 

“Oh, yes, he’s very well off, otherwise Milli- 
cent wouldn’t have thought of it,” said Mil- 
licent’s mother in all simplicity. 

“And it is permitted for an outsider like me 
to ask just what the figure is he’s paying. I 
hope it’s worth while.” Dale spoke under 
the pressure of bitterness. 

“You shan’t talk that way about it,” and 
hysteria came to Mrs. Byington’s aid again. 
“‘He’s an honest fellow and a good one, and 
much better looking than he was.” 

“That’s very fortunate,” Dale commented. 
“It seems somehow incredible to me,” he 
broke out, “‘that you should let her do it, 
that you should make her, for that’s what it 
amounts to. Why, it’s a living death that it 
means! Nothing less toa girl like Millicent!” 
And rage over the iniquity of it all mastered 
him. In all his kindly, easy-going life he had 
never hated a woman as he hated Millicent 
Byington’s mother at this moment. He 
would have gladly taken her and strangled 
her weak breath from her weak body. What 
right had she to live, for this horror was her 
fault? If she were only out of the way now. 
But in spite of the sudden gust of rage, Jerry 
Dale found himself beaten back into gentle- 
ness as he saw she had begun to cry again. 

“A living death,” she echoed; ‘well, that’s 
better than real death, and if she goes on 
this way—look at her! Do you suppose one 
considers high moral principles when one sees 
one’s own child like that? Ah, I know all 
you can say,” she went on. “I know it’s my 
fault, all of it my fault, but I can’t help being 
in the world, canI? Andaninvalid? Don’t 
you suppose, Jerry Dale, that I haven’t prayed 
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night after night to die, that I haven’t known 
that every line of care on her dear face I’ve 
laid there myself? But I can’t die. The 
Lord won’t let me! And I can’t kill myself; 
don’t you see I mustn’t?” 

“Hush,” said Dale. His own sorrow 
seemed dwarfed by the side of this poor 
shrunken creature’s agony. ‘‘ Don’t talk like 
that; you’re the very apple of Millicent’s eye.” 

Gradually Mrs. Byington’s sobs died away. 
She lay back weakly on her pillows. ‘And 
no woman’s life with a good man need be a 
living death,” she argued, “and Millicent’s 
won’t be. She—she doesn’t shrink from 
him,” she added piteously. “‘I told her if she 
felt that way—as if she couldn’t let him touch 
her—she mustn’t marry him, no matter 
what i 

“No,” Dale asserted gravely, “it would 
seem better not to feel that way toward the 
man you were to marry.” 

Mrs. Byington looked at him sharply. 

‘Oh, it’s awful; but to see her die by inches 
while I lie here helpless, that’s more awful 
still! I’m not thinking of myself, but I’m 
willing to have her go through this bitterness 
now, to save her from a worse bitterness. I 
want to save her from this life that’s killing 
her, and I’m glad to see her saved from you.” 

“From me?” Dale stupidly echoed. 

“Yes,” she cried defiantly. ‘Dear as you 
are to me—from you, Jerry Dale! Oh, why 
haven’t you been a man? Why haven’t you 
any pity? Why didn’t you sit down and 
work and make life possible for her? Why 
have you shirked everything—only to amuse 
yourself?” 

“Amuse myself—” he echoed again. 

“What do you call your work but amusing 
yourself ?” she demanded, all her pent-up bit- 
terness now at flood. ‘Oh, I know all about 
your artist talk and your integrity as an artist. 
I’ve not heard it ten years for nothing. What 
did it all amount to beside the life of my Milli- 
cent?” 

“Nothing,” said Dale, “‘but, believe it or 
not, if she’d said she’d marry me I’d have 
given up all the work I care for and gone in 
for the paying kind. I thought she didn’t 
care enough, that she had some high-minded 
idea about not marrying a man she didn’t 
love,’’ he finished piteously. 

“You think you’d have worked—but that 
wouldn’t have made any difference. Poor 
boy, you’re the way the Lord made you and so 
you'll always be.” Her little flame of anger 
had died away, leaving her wan and shaken. 
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“Oh, I have loved you, and I’ve feared you. 
I’ve been so afraid in some moment of soft- 
ness she’d marry you.” 

“You’ve hid what you felt pretty thor- 
oughly,” Dale commented. 

“You were all she had,” Mrs. Byington 
answered him. 

“T’ve devoted my whole life to her since I 
was a boy. I’ve never thought of any other 
woman; I can’t understand it—I can’t im- 
agine her married to anyone—like that.” 

““Yes, you’ve given your life, as you call it.” 
Again bitterness swept away her pity for him. 
“Perhaps you don’t think that you’ve filled 
Millicent’s life too? Filled it so that she 
never felt the need of other friends. Hasn’t 
she given as well as taken? You talk about 
not understanding. Haven’t J tried to un- 
derstand? Haven’t I sat back and hoped and 
waited—yes, and prayed?” 

She had broken through the silence of 
years and gave tongue to her pent-up bitter- 
ness. 

“You gave her all your love—I believe you 
did—and yet you could see her die before you, 
see her youth go, and not lift a hand to help 
her. You could come to her, bending so 
tired over her work, and talk about ‘perfect 
tones’ and ‘harmony of line.’ You talk about 
giving your life for her and you did that!” 

“‘Why didn’t you tell me?” wasall that Dale 
found to say. 

“Ah, it was hard not to,” Mrs. Byington 
moaned. ‘But if you didn’t see for yourself 
it was no use, and when I began to give you 
up, I was grateful for every day that kept you 
apart.” 

“Tf I'd only dreamed it would make any 
difference——” 

She caught him up: 

“And that you never did, showed me that 
if she married you she might have my fate 
waiting her.” 

“Your fate?” Dale wondered. “Except 
for sickness I thought you’d always been 
happy. Millicent thought so.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Byington agreed, “‘except for 
sickness, except for want, except for not know- 
ing where to turn next, except for overwork, 
until I am what you see me, a broken, hyster- 
ical wreck, a burden for those I love best— 
except for these, I was happy!” 

“‘Millicent’s father was——” 

“‘Millicent’s father was like you, Jerry, 
everything that is kind and sweet-tempered, 
and I fed myself into the furnace of his life as 
Millicent has fed herself into mine, as she 
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would into yours, if her love for me hadn’t 
kept her beside me. It’s not to be borne over 
again. I can’t live it through again in Mil- 
licent. I couldn’t do it.” Mrs. Byington’s 
voice rose shrill and high again. ‘It’s not for 
myself, it’s not for myself, God knows, but I 
couldn’t die and leave her that way. Why, if 
I'd died three weeks ago, she might have mar- 
ried you,” and she looked at Dale with fear in 
her eyes. 

“She might,” he answered grimly, “and I 
might by chance have taken care of her like 
a man.” 

““Yes—by chance,” she agreed. She shook 
her head slowly. ‘No, no, no, you never 
would in this world. It’s not your fault. I 
don’t blame you. But if her great need of 
you hadn’t moved you to win her, hadn’t 
changed you, then nothing would.” 

“Things do turn out right sometimes, you 
know. Oh, if this business could be put off! 
It can’t go on! Does he know how she feels? 
Can he take her, understanding it all as it 
is?” 

“Oh, he understands; he went away to 
make money, for he knew she could never 
marry him without.” 

“He knows why she’s doing it,” he again 
demanded, ‘‘and he can take her sacrifice?” 

“Oh, Millicent’s explained it all to him. 
She’s even told him about you more than she 
ever told you, I imagine.” 

“Ah!” said Dale sharply. 

“You could imagine how she would go into 
it,”’ the mother added. 

‘‘ And what is Hamilton’s idea,”’ Dale found 
himself asking, ‘‘of it all?” 

‘Oh, he doesn’t see what else there is to be 
done.” 

“And so he takes advantage of her need and 
her weakness?” 

**She’s been waiting years for you to take 
advantage of her weakness and her need,” 
Mrs. Byington told him. ‘ Besides, he doesn’t 
look at it in that light. He feels he’s come 
just in time to save her.” 

Throughout she had taken the aggressive, 
but now, like one confessing a fault: 

“Millicent’s never been strong, you know. 
I don’t know how she’s held out as she has. I 
had no strength to pass on to my children,” 
she admitted; “barely strength enough to 
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bring them into the world. Two died when 
they were born; I had worked too hard,” she 
concluded simply. 

And while Dale had felt the sophistry of 
many of her arguments, even if then he could 
not answer nor she listen, to this he had noth- 
ing to say. 

“T can’t let it go on,” he broke out again. 
“‘Give me only a few months oe 

Again Mrs. Byington cut him short. 

“And what would we do in the meantime? 
Do you think she could hold out until 
then? Are you so sure that even if you 
tried, you’d succeed? Why, I tell you when 
John Hamilton came, in spite of the sacrifice 
it is, I tell you Millicent turned to him as toa 
deliverer.” 

Shame swept over Dale that, after all he had 
meant in her life—for whether she had loved 
him or not he had meant much, he knew—that 
after all it was so little, that she could turn to 
John Hamilton as, her mother said, ‘“‘a deliv- 
erer”; that her need was so great that it blot- 
ted out all other emotions; that for love of 
rest, freedom from care, for the sake of those 
she loved, she could do this thing. 

“‘T’'ll see her myself. I'll talk with her,” he 
persisted savagely. 

“You won’t shake her,” Mrs. Byington 
relentlessly answered him. ‘What she’s done 
she’s done willingly, even gladly. He opens 
the door for her, you see, the door it never 
occurred to you to touch.” 

And this time Dale had nothing to answer; 
he stood staring into the darkness, waiting 
doggedly to see with his own eyes how Milli- 
cent took it. 

She came in so quietly he didn’t hear her 
until she was close behind him. 

“You see there’s no other way,” was her 
greeting to him. He saw the sign of the 
struggle on her face, and he guessed that per- 
haps the hardest part had been that he must 
be told. But in spite of what she had gone 
through, Dale noticed that in her eyes was a 
rested look he hadn’t seen for months. It 
was an accomplished fact, her attitude said. 
It was not her fault, or his, or her mother’s 
that this should have happened. 

“There was no other way out,” she re- 
peated simply, and the look on her face was 
that of a woman who has found peace. 





BETWEEN TAPS 


AND REVEILLE 


By HUGH S. JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN SLOAN 


TROOP has one more 
trooper than is provided for 
on the muster rolls. He 
descended on the barrack 
loungers one hot afternoon, 
in a whirlwind of excite- 
ment. He wore a dilapi- 
dated campaign hat, a blue shirt, and an 
elaborately patched pair of khaki trousers 
held in position by E 
a single frayed sus- 
pender. 

“What’s the 
matter, Buster,” 
asked the first duty 
sergeant, “‘ Provost 
get your dog?” 

“Provost noth- 
in’,”” answered the 
boy with infinite 
scorn, ‘‘Provost 
wouldn’t touch 
Spike.” 

“Oh, sure not,” 
laughed the ser- 
geant, “not Spike. 
Forgot he was the 
Commandin’ Orf’- 
cer’s dog.’”? The 
gentle raillery was 
colored with much 
love. The boy was 
quick to note the 
tone and he looked 
up laughing. 

“Found a bully 
swimmin’ hole to- 
day,” he asserted 
with growing con- 
fidence in the sin- 
cerity of his audi- 
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ence. ‘Over my head an’ hands. Bet it’s 
way up over your neck, sergeant. They’s a 
dandy tree to dive off, an’ sandy bottom. 
You fellers all come on go. They’s a whole 
hour before stables.” 

The appeal was general and I was surprised 
at its effect. The old sergeant smiled fondly 
—he was for duty that day, but the boy de- 
parted in a crowd of laughing soldiers. 

“That leetle fel- 
ler?” said the old 
man in response to 
a question. “‘ Why, 
he jus’ natcherally 
belongs in ‘K’ 
Troop. Ain’t got 
no other home an’ 
don’t need any. 
Course he don’t 
draw no commis- 
saries, an’ I don’t 
reckon his kit 
would stan’ inspec- 
tion, but his bunk’s 
in the orderly 
room all regular, 
an’ he’s been in 
the troop all his 
life jus’ like his 
daddy afore him.” 

I knew some- 
thing of barrack 
inspections and 
took exception. 

“The cap’n?’’ 
grinned the old 
man. ‘‘Oh, he 
don’t say nothin’. 
He’d as soon dis- 
ban’ the troop as let 
that leetle feller go.” 
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I noted the grin and threw out suggestions 
and hypocritical “‘I-should-think’s” until the 
not reluctant old fellow, with many a sigh for 
days that were, told me the tale: 


You otto hev’ knowed the daddy of him— 
Sargint O’Hara he was; an’ a better soldier 
ain’t in the army to-day. Black Irish, six 
foot of him, straight as a barrick rod, hard as 
nails, an’ lean as contract beef. He could 
lick his weight in vinageroons, but he’d 
blarney the mor- 
tar out of a brick 
wall, an’ he 
struck our leetle 
cap’n once—full 
in the face, an’ 
he wasn’t even 
so much as rated 
for it—but that’s 
goin’ ahead. He 
was killed before 
Santiago, with 
one hand chokin’ 
a Spanish orf’cer 
an’ the other’n’ 
holdin’ the regi- 
mental stand- 
ard. I been 
soldierin’ long 
enough to know 
the difference 
between a cav- 
alryman an’ a 
mounted ma- 
rine, an’ I ain’t 
never seen his 
beat—his nor 
the cap’n’s 
neither. The 
cap’n ain’t a 
very likely look- 
in’ leetle cuss, but he’s clear grit an’ enough 
of it to start a gravel pit. Men like him? 
Oh, they growl. I ain’t never seen a soldier 
that don’t, but we ain’t havin’ no desertions 
now, an’, after all, that’s the best sign an’ 
not presentation swords an’ silver teapots as 
you might think. 

To get back to cases though: All this I’m 
tellin’ you about happened down at Sam 
Houston. Ever been there? Big, healthy 
post with a fringe of little sickly dives an’ a big 
town near so’s a man can sprinkle his money 
out over the back fence ’bout as quick’s the 
paymaster can shovel it in the main gate. 
Don’t get nuthin’ for it neither, ’cept’n’ the 


“*Y ain't lost nawthin’ ar-round here, ye cub, ye.’” 
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jimjams an’ the guardhouse an’ a hole where 
his morals otto be. 

O’Hara was first sargint then, an’ while he 
didn’t mix much with the men, he wasn’t no 
milk-an’-water sort of a feller. He jus’ had 
his liquor where he could put his thumb on it 
an’ it couldn’t put its foot on him—which is 
the whole secret of this liquor bizness. 

I was jus’ a little upstart of a corp’ril then, 
with a fine big idee of myself when the sargint 
wasn’t aroun’, an’ a good healthy respec’ for 
him wherever he 
was; though, 
while I didn’t 
run in his set, 
which was small 
an’ selec’, I used 
to see him in 
Santone real fre- 
quent, an’ he was 
always fair- 
spoken an’ open 
with me. It was 
always: 

“Good av- 
nin’, corp’ril; are 
ye not a leetle 
dhry?” 

An’ I, bein’ so- 
ciable inclined, 
would say: 

“The same to 
you, sargint, an’ 
I am the least 
bit dusty, thank 
you.” An’ with 
that we’d have 
one drink, sip- 
pin’ it long an’ 
passin’ the time 
of day, an’ he’d 
go his way an’ 
I’d go mine, an’ they’d be no harm done. 

One day I run on to him, sudden like, in 
front of a fine house that you’d never knowed 
was Mexican if it hadn’t been buttin’ right 
into the street—it was that decent lookin’. 
He was all out in full-dress kit—yellow plume 
an’ breast cord, a tailored blouse that fit him 
like a glove, an’ trousers with stripes a han’ 
wide. You could hev seen to shave in his 
boots an’ spurs. He was walkin’ reg’lar 
sent’nel’s pace up the street, an’ when he seen 
me he jus’ walked straight on, never ap- 
pearin’ to notice at all. That was kind of 
funny to me, considerin’ the terms of liquida- 
tion, as you might say, that we was on, an’ I 
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“Sometimes he'd stan’ there for a half-hour.” 


stopped right where I was an’ stood lookin’ 
after him, but he didn’t go far, jus’ ten ‘paces 
or so, an’ then he made a reg’lar ’bout face an’ 
come struttin’ back all straight an’ stiff. He 
had a scowl on his face like a bloodhoun’ pup, 
it was that wrinkly, an’ I s’posed I was in for 
it all right, an’ prepared for the shock of 
impac’, as the tactics says; but they wasn’t 
any. Ashe passed me, he growled out of the 
corner of his mouth, like he didn’t want no- 
body to see: 

“Y’ain’t lost nawthin’ ar-round here, ye 
cub, ye. Bate yer shaddy gettin’ out!” 

I done the best I knew how—as far as the 
nex’ corner, an’ then I stopped for observa- 
tion, but I couldn’t make nuthin’ out of it at 
all. He walked twenty paces one way an’ 
turned an’ walked twenty paces th’ other, all 
the time struttin’ an’ preenin’ himself like a 
turkey gobbler at a hen roost. I knew what 
was up now, all right. It’s Mexican; they 
call it “ playin’ the bear.” The feller sees one 
of them sefioritas out some place an’ likes her 
looks, so instead of sidlin’ up to her in decent 
United States, he. goes out in front of her 
window an’ the old lady looks out through the 
shutters an’ sizes him up, an’ brings the ol’ 
man an’ he sizes him up, an’ if he’s satisfied 
he brings the rest of the fam’ly an’ they size 
him up, an’ all the neighbors look out through 
their shutters an’ they size him up, an’ then if 
the ol’ woman don’t decide that a hodful of 
ashes will about suit him, maybe after three or 


four months she’ll let the sefiorita look out an’ 
size him up, but her sizin’ up don’t count for 
one, two, three. I know of one greaser that 
walked eight years before the fam’ly all got 
done sizin’, an’ I don’t approve of the system. 

O’Hara wasn’t one of the eight-year kind, 
an’ I guess he must hev took time by the fet- 
lock ’cause it wasn’t mor’n a week before he 
was down to see the cap’n at his quarters. 
The leetle feller come out all togged in white. 

“Well, Sargint O’Hara,” says he, “what 
can I do for you?” 

“T want to git mar-ried,” says O’Hara, 
comin’ to the point. 

““You’re a dam’ fool,” says the cap’n with 
fine repartee. 

“T’m only emulatin’ me supayriors, sor-r: 
manin’ no disrespec’ to yoursilf nor the 
missus, at all.” 

“You’re an insolent man, sargint,” says 
the cap’n, not knowin’ what else to say. 
“I’ve a dam’ good mind to iron you.” 

“T only wanted to git married,” says the 
sargint, grinnin’. 

“T’ll not listen to it,” says the cap’n. 

“They’s married sargints in the troop 
now,” says O’Hara, gittin’ riled, “‘an’ privits, 
too, for all that.” 

“That'll do, sargint! Not another word. 
They’ll be no more an’ never none named 
O’Hara.” 

“This is a free counthry,” says O’Hara, 
“an’—” But the cap’n was gettin’ riled. 





“When I looked aroun’, the cap’n was spinnin’ into a mesquite bush.” 


“Tt is, sargint,” says he, freezin’ up. “It 
is, an’ the quickest way for you to git out an’ 
taste its scarcity of square meals is jus’ to go 
ahead an’ do this thing, for as sure’s you do it 
I'll drum you out of the service. An’ an- 
other thing, if you do this thing on the sly, I’ll 
know it an’ I’ll make it so everlastin’ hot for 
you you’ll think fire an’ brimstone is ice water 
an’ sody pop.” 

The sargint was noted for his sense an’ he 
saluted an’ “’bout faced” out of that. The 
cap’n’s got a tongue like a bob-wire fence, an’ 
it ain’t healthy to stay aroun’ when he gits 
well clouded up. 

Nex’ fall, Yellow Jack broke out in San- 
tone, an’ the post was shoved in quarantine 
tighter’n gum on a stamp. Couldn’t stick 
your nose in the air ’thout bein’ isolated. 
Course that kind of thing, close confinement 
an’ all, wears on a man, but I never seen a 
feller chafe under it the way O’Hara did. 
*Bout the second day he was as restless as a 
nigger at a Georgy election, an’ from then on 
he grew worse than a caged hyena, an’ no- 
body dared speak louder’n a whisper around 
where he was. He had the whole runnin’ of 
the troop, but he let it go an’ had about as 
much to say as a diseased at his own funeral. 


They was a double guard aroun’ barricks an’ 
orders to shoot at first haltin’. Nobody was 
anxious to run a guard like that, an’ we had 
the soberest troop that ever went to stables. 
My bunk was right nex’ the orderly room, an’ 
bein’ in, I couldn’t help noticin’ O’Hara. 
He got to be jus’ a bundle of nerves an’ was 
never still a minute. I’d hear him come in 
from reportin’ check roll at taps an’ I’d hear 
him put his lantern on the desk; then he’d 
walk to the door an’ stan’ there, restless-like, 
lookin’ down at the lights of Santone over to 
the south. Sometimes he’d stan’ there for a 
half-hour, kind of mumblin’ to himself; then 
all of a sudden “bang” his saber’d go clatterin’ 
across the floor an’ he’d begin his tramp- 
tramp-trampin’, walkin’ like a house afire an’ 
seemin’ to git worse worked up all the time. 
I’d go to sleep on it, an’ sometimes the 
sent’nels’d wake me up callin’ off the hours 
clear around to “‘ Number One an’ all’s well,” 
but he’d still be goin’ it, an’ by ’n’ by I’d go to 
sleep on it, again, the same old tramp-tramp. 

I knew mighty well that with all that steam 
up an’ no safety notch, that somethin’ was 
goin’ to drop, an’ sure enough it did, an’ I was 
right there when it happened. I was corp’ril 
of the guard an’ cap’n was officer of the day. 
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Nothin’ unusual happened before taps, an’ 
after the second relief went on post, about 
twelve o’clock, I was inspectin’ a rooky of a 
sent’nel an’ askin’ him ev’rything in the 
Guard Manual an’ a lot that wasn’t—like, 
what’d he do if a war balloon an’ a batt’ry 
of artillery an’ a man carryin’ a ten-inch siege 
gun at “port arms” was to come on his post 
at the same time—when the cap’n come 
swingin’ down the path. He asked this 
rooky a couple 
of questions an’ 
then took me 
along to show 
him the nex’ 
post. *Bout half- 
way between, we 
heard a cracklin’ 
in the mesquite, 
an’ the cap’n 
was on the spot 
in about two 
jumps. When I 
got there, he was 
holdin’ a big fel- 
ler by the arm 
an’ havin’ his 
hands full to keep 
holts ’cause he 
was fightin’ like 
a puma. [I laid 
down my carbine 
an’ started to 
pitch in, when I 
heard the feller’s 
voice, an’ I 
nearly fell over, 
for they wasn’t 
any mistakin’ 
that brogue. 

“T don’t want 
to hur-rt no wan,” he was sayin’, “so please 
turn me loose, sor-r.” 

*Bout that time I was standin’ on one foot 
an’ yellin’ everything I knew of to turn in the 
alarm, from “The Guard” to “Bloody 
Murder!” That yell of mine made up 
_ O’Hara’s min’, for when I looked aroun’, the 
cap’n was spinnin’ into a mesquite bush an’ 
O’Hara wasn’t in sight. The cap’n was 
pickin’ himself out of the bramble, splutterin’ 
blue fire an’ damnation. Mad? He was like 
a bumblebee in a bottle, an’ his langwidge 
would hev made a pirut blush like a peony; 
an’ all that he didn’t hev time to say he looked 
an’ acted. 

A pig can look at a king all right, but he’s 
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got to grunt mighty low when he does it, an’ 
when I saw the effect of that lick I’d as soon 
been O’Hara as a stuffed puppy at a dog fight, 
*cause it’s murder an’ high treason to strike 
an orf’cer, the punishment bein’ anything 
less than bein’ shot from the reveille gun. An’ 
of all orf’cers, I’d sooner struck the lootenant 
general than that little cap’n, for he sure is a 
vindictive leetle cuss when he gets started. 
When he got to thinkin’ in somethin’ besides 
cuss words, he 
sent one sentry 
back for a de- 
tachment an’ the 
other’n’ for han’- 
cuffs an’ thumb- 
screws an’ leg 
irons, an’ we or- 
ganized a “‘ posse 
cantatas” right 
on the spot. 
From that time 
to reveille, we 
disregarded all 
quarantine laws 
an’ ransacked 
Santone from 
pillar to post. 

We was hunt- 
in’ in pairs, an’ I 
was followin’ 
along behin’ the 
cap’n, sayin’ 
“Yes, sir,”? when 
he cussed an’ 
helpin’ him out 
all I could. I had 
some idees that 
I was keepin’ 
mighty mum, not 
bein’ called on 
for advice, but I might as well hev said some- 
thin’ at the start ’cause along toward mornin’ 
we come onto a leetle house, not far from 
the Mexican quarter, where they was a light 
burnin’, which was suspicious. 

They wasn’t nobody in the front room 
’ceptin’ a couple of old Mexican crones 
smokin’ a black clay pipe between ’em an’ 
whisperin’ in the shadows. They was jus’ 
enough in‘the room to make it look kind of 
lonesome an’ pitiful ’thout bein’ downright 
poverty-stricken—a table an’ three or four 
chairs an’ over on one wall one of these yere 
crucifixins hangin’ up over an enlarged pho- 
tygraft of O’Hara in his full-dress kit, saber 
at “parade rest.” 
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“Unh-huh,” says the cap’n, disgusted-like; 
“this is the kind of a dive he’s runnin’ to, is 
it—dam’ lepers!” 

We sneaked aroun’ to the back room, an’ 
the cap’n motioned me back while he creeped 
up to the window. I could hear voices, an’ 
I ’spected to see the cap’n rise up any minnit 
an’ cover the room, but he didn’t. He just 
stood there like a country boy at a fair with 
his jaw droppin’ lower an’ lower every second. 
By an’ by I heard him say, “‘ Well, I’ll be 
damned!” Then he backed away an’ says 
kind of husky-like: 

“You look, Ruthers!” 

They was only one candle in the room, an’ 
the light was so flickery that I couldn’t see 
very well, but pretty soon I made out a bed in 
the far corner an’ a girl lyin’ on it. Her face 
was awful pale an’ terrible tired-lookin’, but 
spite of that, she looked powerful glad-like. 
She had a reg’lar cloud of black hair, an’ it 
was layin’ on the pillow on each side of her 
head. I could see her long slim hand kind of 
pattin’ somethin’, an’ she was sayin’ in a voice 
like a little kid fondlin’ a kitty—awful tender 
an’ caressin’, over an’ over again,“ Pobrecito.” 


It was O’Hara, all right, an’, though I 
couldn’t hardly believe it, he was down on his 
knees, cryin’ an’ sobbin’ in great heaves like 
a half-drownded man. 

I couldn’t quite seem to savvy, till all at 
once they was a yelp from a little bundle of 
rags by the girl’s side, an’ then I saw, an’ it 


wasn’t Yellow Jack neither. The girl kind of 
smiled, lookin’ as if she didn’t much mind if 
the world caved in, an’ I forgot ev’rything an’ 
said, ‘Well, I'll be damned!” just like the 
cap’n—only I said it louder, for they both 
looked ’round, an’ I cut and run. 

Halfway out of the yard, I run into the 
cap’n, an’ he turned me aroun’ by the 
arm. 

“Ruthers,” he said, “‘you’re the only man 
that knows about this, an’ we’re needin’ a 
good sergeant in the troop, too, but if you ever 
tell this ’—I’lIl—I’ll be damned if I won’t 
hang you.” 

I never did, but of course it got out when 
he moved the girl over to the post an’ all— 
Here’s that kid now. 

“Hey, Buster, how’s swimmin’? One foot 
on the bottom still?” 





SIR WILFRID LAURIER AND THE 
FUTURE OF CANADA 


By WILLIAM 


yemtOR more than one hundred 

Weg and forty years in Canada 

Gm the question whether it was 

= possible for Anglo-Saxon 

and Gallic communities to 

} grow and prosper together 

+ remained unanswered. If 

to-day it not only appears possible but is an 

observable fact, the result is the work chiefly 
of one man, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 

Ten years ago so bitter had the question 
of race grown that many sober-minded men 
in the Dominion believed that only the bay- 
onet could settle it. In Quebec, Count Mer- 
cier, the idol of ultramontanism, proposed a 
French republic on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and was hysterically cheered by his 
French-Canadian auditors. In Ontario, Mr. 
Clarke Wallace and other leaders of the 
Orange Order denounced French Canada in 
no measured terms. The Chamber of the 
House of Commons resounded with the bit- 
terness of personal and racial attacks. All 
the elements of disruption were ready at 
hand. Quebec and Ontario were as separate 
in sentiment as were the Northern and South- 
ern States before the Civil War. And in 
Manitoba the influx of a new population 
from the wheat fields of the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Montana injected the 
uncertain influence of American ideals of 
government and American aspirations for the 
future of the country which they had made 
their home. 

Bismarck achieved a united Germany by 
war, but the man of blood and iron would 
have failed in Canada. The conditions 
which confronted the constructive statesmen 
of the Dominion called for conciliation and 
compromise. A broad-minded grasp of the 
problem, clearness of perception between es- 
sentials and nonessentials, the genius to con- 
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ceive a policy which could be accepted by all 
sides, and the courage and persistence to fol- 
low it against whatever obstacles—these were 
the qualities demanded of the man who should 
unite Canada. For his success in the face 
of great difficulties Sir Wilfrid Laurier is 
well entitled to the encomium of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, that he is “one of the five 
great men of the world.” 

The trend of Canadian development has 
a great and increasing interest for Ameri- 
cans. Within the past twelve years there 
has grown up in Western Canada an Amer- 
ican population estimated at 250,000 farmers, 
growers of wheat, corn, and flax, settlers not 
only imbued with the American spirit of en- 
terprise but devoted to American institutions. 
During last year the immigration from this 
country to Canada, according to official fig- 
ures, was more than 52,000 persons. To- 
day in the Northwest, outside of Winnipeg 
and some of the older towns, the dwellers 
who have crossed the border from the United 
States outnumber the native Canadians, in 
places two to one. 

What will be the political future of all this 
great country? Within the present year has 
been seen the quiet disappearance of the last 
British ‘‘redcoat” from Canadian soil. The 
fortified port of Esquimalt, built up at large 
expense, is to be dismantled. A Canadian 
garrison has supplanted the British soldiers 
at Halifax and Quebec. Only a governor 
general and his secretary remain as symbols 
of the continuing union between the Do- 
minion and the mother country. As the set- 
tlement of the school question in 1896 was 
the beginning of the end of racial strife in 
Canada, these steps are the first in the evo- 
lution of an independent nation north of the 
United States. Both are the accomplish- 
ments of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Whether in 
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the course of the years independent Canada 
will join fortunes in a United North Amer- 
ica only time may tell. Sir Wilfrid himself 
offers no prophecy. 

The dominating policy of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier’s life—a policy early determined by the 
conditions in the Dominion—has been the 
championship of civil and religious freedom 
and resistance to the denationalizing ten- 
dencies of sectarianism and racialism. How 
dangerously wide had grown the breach be- 
tween English-Canadian Protestantism and 
French-Canadian Catholicism is known only 
to those who have lived in Canada. Occa- 
sionally, as when a Christian Endeavor con- 
vention was stoned in Montreal, or a con- 
flict between McGill and Laval University 
students was averted only by firemen’s hose 
and a snowstorm, or a Nelson monument 
was dynamited, the outside world has had 
an inkling of the internal hostility. But 
these have been only the volcanic ejecta, as 
it were, while the constant mutterings of the 
subterranean disorders passed unnoted. 

I remember well, when a schoolboy at Ot- 
tawa, one of those senseless racial conflicts 
which until within the past ten years were so 
frequent in Canada. Two Protestant “‘mis- 
sionaries” were holding meetings in a church 
in Hull, across the river from the capital. 
Their services attracted little attention till an 
overzealous curé denounced them to his flock. 
Immediately a mob of young French-Cana- 
dians gathered. Behind the church where 
the missionaries were speaking was a dis- 
used quarry and piles of broken stone lay 
about. Marching there the mob took up 
position, and a fusillade of stones was opened 
on the church. All the windows were 
smashed and several persons were injured. 
On the next day the missionaries were stoned 
in the streets, and when they gained the 
church building were again attacked. The 
police were either powerless or unwilling to 
interfere. A counter mob of English gath- 
ered in Ottawa, hot-headed young fellows 
fond of anything which promised excitement. 
I was twelve years old, and with the ripe 
convictions of that age shouldered a cane 
and marched with the rest. The fun was 
spoiled by a detachment of provincial police 
rushed up from Quebec. 

As I talked with Sir Wilfrid in his room 
in the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, one 
day toward the close of the recent session, it 
was easy to understand the secret of his won- 
derful power. Nature has been kind to him. 
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A face striking in its individuality, yet with 
features of almost classic regularity, one re- 
sponsive to all the human emotions, mirror- 
ing at once intellectual force and charity for 
his kind, a rich sonorous voice, a distinction 
of manner and dignity of bearing, a graceful 
carriage and scrupulous attire, mark the 
courtly gentleman, a man who both attracts 
and repels; attracts respect and confidence, 
repels even the suggestion of undue famil- 
iarity. You cannot feel that you are ac- 
quainted with Sir Wilfrid until you have 
known him for a long time; you cannot feel 
strange with him after even a moment’s chat. 
There is nothing of the rough-and-ready cor- 
diality of, say, Speaker Cannon about him. 
He will not swing his arm or beat his desk 
and fire an old-fashioned oath out past a long 
cigar held jauntily in one side of the mouth. 
Sir Wilfrid does not smoke and he does not 
swear. But he will tell you a story—and 
maybe one that ought not to be printed, 
though harmless—and will talk with proba- 
bly more knowledge than you have on no 
matter what subject. 

Many stories are told which illustrate the 
wide range of his information and his re- 
markable memory. On one occasion Sir 
Adolphe Chapleau, who was a member for 
many years of successive Conservative cab- 
inets, was relating his experiences as a cap- 
tain in the Union Army at the Battle of 
Antietam. A Union battery had taken a 
position in a corn field which masked its 
presence from the Confederates. 

“When the proper moment came,” said 
Sir Adolphe, “‘the order to fire was given by 
General i 

“You are, I think, mistaken,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, apologizing for the interruption. ‘‘It 
was General who gave the order.” 

Sir Adolphe paused in amazement. 
he said: 

“You are right. 


Then 


I was there, yet I had 
forgotten. You were not there, yet you re- 
member. I will tell no more experiences.” 

At another time, in Paris in 1897, Sir Wil- 
frid and other Canadians, who had visited 
England for the jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
were being conducted about the city. At 
the Arc de Triomphe, inscribed with the 
names of the great victories of the Napoleonic 
wars, an army officer undertook to give the 
dates of the different battles. 

“Marengo,” he said, “was fought July 14, 
1801.” 

“Was it not 1800?” asked Sir Wilfrid. 
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“Tt was,” replied the officer, abashed. 
“Evidently we must go to Canada to learn 
French history.” 

There is no history of civilized nations that 
has not been drawn upon for its lessons by 
the Canadian Premier. The struggles toward 
freedom of the various peoples have been 
thoughtfully studied and carefully analyzed. 
The constitutional development of the United 
States in particular has had no closer student 
than he. And the adjustment of means to 
an end which in the short space of ten years 
has done more to unify Canada than had 
been accomplished in the century and a half 
since Quebec fell, has been the result of the 
application of the plain teachings of history. 

It has been the custom often in this coun- 
try to speak of the possible union of Canada 
with the United States as a “manifest des- 
tiny.” This is hardly so. That it would 
be commercially advantageous is admitted, 
but there are many obstacles in the way. At 
present it is not a vital matter; independence 
must come first. And I am of the impression 
that the Canadian Premier has himself only 
an academic opinion on the subject. In de- 


clining to commit himself in public to even 
the policy of independence, though favoring 


it privately, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has followed 
a well-thought-out line of political conduct. 
As a statesman with a mission he is unwilling 
to take sides in controversial matters which 
are not of present practical concern, believ- 
ing that his authority and influence would 
be weakened by doing so. For this reason 
his views on such matters as socialism and 
municipal and government ownership are 
not generally known. Only in British Co- 
lumbia is socialism yet a factor in Canada. 
As for government operation, it is enough 
to know that he opposed the suggestion in 
the case of the new transcontinental railroad, 
holding “‘under present conditions” private 
management to be more satisfactory. 

It has been a natural consequence of the 
circumscribed stage on which the political 
dramas of Canada have been played that the 
chief figures have not loomed large in the 
eyes of the world. When a few weeks ago a 
new king was crowned in Norway, the cable 
for several days carried columns of news of 
the ceremonies to American papers. When 
a Canadian Premier is elected a few hundred 
words suffice for the event. Yet Norway 
has but a little more than a third so many 
inhabitants as Canada and a hundredth of 
the area. The difference lies in the fact that 


one is an independent nation, the other nom- 
inally a colony. 

But go to Canada and at once the measure 
of the man becomes apparent. Is there a 
debate in Parliament on a bill of any impor- 
tance, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s is the speech of 
consequence. Among the habitants of the 
backwoods his is the one name in public life 
which always is on the lips. A habitant was 
on his annual visit from far down the St. 
Lawrence to make purchases in Quebec. It 
was shortly after the death of Queen Victoria. 

“So the Queen, she’s dead,” he said to the 
English merchant with whom he dealt. 
“Well, well, dat’s too bad. And who’s de 
queen now?” 

“Tt’s not a queen now, but a king—King 
Edward,” it was explained. 
“Dat so? Well, well. 

Laurier fix’ dat.” 

Naturally, even with the great powers of 
statesmanship which he possesses, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier could not have accomplished the 
things which he has done without the gift of 
oratory. In his earlier days in Parliament 
he earned for himself the designation of the 
“Silver Tongue,” and some of his addresses 
rank to-day among the most eloquent ever 
delivered in any language. He never writes 
his speeches, yet they are always the prod- 
uct of much thought and concentration. 
The spontaneity which he thus has cultivated 
has been a great advantage when addressing 
popular audiences and in speaking on a ques- 
tion where preparation has been impossible. 

In 1886, when opinion was sharply divided 
over the execution of Louis Riel, Sir Wilfrid 
addressed the House in criticism of the action 
of the Conservative Government. So master- 
ful was his arraignment and so great the im- 
pression produced that Sir John Macdonald, 
the Premier, moved the adjournment of the 
body, in order that the vote should not be 
taken until the next day. 

In 1903 the Conservatives, then in oppo- 
sition, were straining every effort to make 
political capital of the dismissal by the Lib- 
eral Government of Lord Dundonald, the 
commander in chief of the military forces in 
Canada. They declared the act to be an 
insult to the mother country and a proof of 
the disloyalty of the Premier. Sir Wilfrid 
realized that public sentiment was likely to 
be misled. In one of the greatest speeches 
ever delivered in the Canadian Commons he 
defended his course and showed that it was 
possible to act in accordance with the prin- 


I s’pose dat man 
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ciples of responsible government and yet be 
faithful to British connection; in other words, 
to be both independent and loyal. When 
the pandemonium of applause which followed 
the close of the speech subsided, a septua- 
genarian member from the West suddenly 
realized that he was sitting on his desk, 
pounding it with one hand and waving his 
hat with the other. 

“To think of a man of my age doing such 
a thing,” he explained apologetically after- 
wards. “But I couldn’t help it; I didn’t 
know what I was doing.” 

Whether Sir Wilfrid speaks better in Eng- 
lish or in French is a moot question. The 
Frenchman will say that his French has an 
English accent; the Englishman that his Eng- 
lish has a French flavor. He spoke both 
with almost equal fluency before he was fif- 
teen years old. His father, an educated land- 
surveyor, who knew the importance of Eng- 
lish in an English colony, had attended to that. 

When he was thirteen years old, in 1854, 
young Laurier had been sent to the English 
Protestant school at New Glasgow, New 
Brunswick, eighteen miles from St. Lin, Que- 
bec, where he was born. After hours he 


worked—not for hire, but for practice in Eng- 


lish—in the grocery store of a Scotchman 
named Murray. Afterwards he spent seven 
years at L’Assomption College, and in 1861 
entered the law office of Rudolphe Laflamme, 
at Montreal. Fourteen years later he was a 
colleague of Mr. Laflamme in the Liberal 
Cabinet of Premier Mackenzie. In 1864, 
having taken the law course at McGill Uni- 
versity, he was valedictorian at the class con- 
vocation. At this time he spoke and wrote 
chiefly in French, but he read and thought 
in English. Bright’s speeches, Macaulay’s 
history and essays, the poems of Burns and 
Tennyson were among his favorite reading. 
Shakespeare he translated back and forth— 
from English to French, from French back 
to English. ‘In politics,” he said in one of 
his earliest addresses, “‘I belong to the Eng- 
lish Liberal school, to the school of Fox and 
Gladstone. In religion I belong to the school 
of Montalembert and Lacordaire, of the men 
who were the greatest, perhaps, of their age 
in loftiness of character and nobility of 
thought.” His literary tastes led him to 
write before he entered the field of active pol- 
itics. A serial story from his pen began to 
appear in L’Indépendance Nationale of Mon- 
treal, but the paper dying, the tale never was 
completed. 
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A constitutional weakness, which seemed 
to threaten the lungs, led to his leaving 
Montreal, in 1866, and he moved to Artha- 
baskaville, where he bought an interest in a 
newspaper, Le Défricheur, and for a while 
combined law and journalism. But Le Défri- 
cheur was moribund, and within a year was 
abandoned. In 1868 he married Miss Zoe 
Lafontaine, of Montreal, who has been a 
tactful and a helpful wife in his later political 
and social life. In 1871 he was elected to 
the Quebec Legislature; in 1874 he resigned 
and was elected to the Dominion Parliament, 
and in 1877 he first entered the Cabinet as 
Minister of Inland Revenue in the Liberal 
Government of Mr. Mackenzie. In the fol- 
lowing year the Liberals were defeated, and 
the era of high protective tariffs dawned in 
Canada. For eighteen years thereafter the 
Liberal Party was but a name, and the Con- 
servatives under the vigorous leadership of 
Sir John Macdonald rode triumphantly into 
power at each election. Since 1896 it is the 
Conservative Party which has become but a 
name, and to-day none doubts that, so long 
as Sir Wilfrid is able and desires to lead, he 
will be Premier. 

Of the achievements of Sir Wilfrid Lau- 
rier which have given him so strong a hold 
upon Canadians, the most important has al- 
ready been noted, namely, the abatement of 
racial and sectarian animosity. As com- 
pared with this great work, so absolutely es- 
sential to the continuance of the Dominion, 
all else necessarily is of lesser moment. Yet 
under his leadership the Liberals have ‘‘done 
things” far beyond the record of their prede- 
cessors. The preferential tariff extended to 
imports from Great Britain, while it has not 
been productive of important results, has in- 
dicated an ability for initiative which may 
have a considerable influence in future tariff 
negotiations between Canada and the United 
States. 

A progressive policy in transportation de- 
velopment, in immigration, and in the gen- 
eral upbuilding of the country also has 
been inaugurated. For years past the wheat 
fields of Western Canada, like the wheat fields 
of the Western States, have required thou- 
sands of harvesters from the east to reap 
their golden fruitage. American railroads 
have made little effort to supply this demand, 
and according to reports there was a shortage 
of about 20,000 men to gather the present 
year’s crop in the single State of Kansas. 
Canadian railroads, at the suggestion of the 
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Canadian Government, have made rates for 
harvesters so low that a man in the Maritime 
Provinces seeking work at, say, Moose Jaw, 
N. W. T., can be transported there in a “co- 
lonial” sleeper for $12, or at a rate of three- 
fifths of a cent a mile. Should the laborer 
wish to return east in the fall, he can do so 
for $18. At a time when the question of 
railroad regulation is prominently in view on 
this side of the line, there is a suggestion here 
both for American railroads and for our Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The progress which Canada has made 
during the ten years of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
premiership is remarkable. It can be shown 
by a few figures of the country’s trade and 
traffic as follows: 


Total Imports. 
$108,941,486 
110,781,682 
266,834,417 


Total Exports. 
$98,238,361 
113,638,803 
203,316,872 


1895 


Deposits in Banks. 
$95,030,429 
182,688,227 
468,571,648 


Railway Traffic (in tons). 
14,659,271 
21,524,421 
50,893,957 


Sir Wilfrid was once addressing a Toronto 
audience which, a few hours before, had lis- 
tened to a tedious array of figures submitted 
by a Conservative Cabinet official to prove 
that the country was prosperous. 

“My friends,” said the Liberal leader, 
“Mr. Foster has read to you many columns 
of figures to show your prosperity. When 
you elect me you will not need the figures. 
You can put your hands in your pockets and 
feel the prosperity.” 

It may be thought that because tire Cana- 
dian Premier initiated the tariff giving pref- 
erence to British goods, he no longer is de- 
sirous of closer trade relations with the United 
States. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. I was present in 1898 at Quebec dur- 
ing all the sittings there of the Joint High 
Commission, composed of representatives of 
the United States, Canada, and Great Brit- 
ain, and at that time and since have had 
opportunities to know the strong personal 
desire of Sir Wilfrid for a freer interchange 
of commodities across the border. Regard- 
ing present American-Canadian trade re- 
lations he said to me only a few weeks 
ago: ‘“‘They are very bad; I wish they were 
better.” 

They ought to be better. The trade of 
Canada with the United States increases 
from year to year in greater ratio than her 
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trade with Great Britain, despite the pref- 
erential tariff. Moreover, the Dominion not 
only ships to this country but receives from 
us considerable quantities of raw materials 
which, according to common notion, she is 
supposed to produce in surplus quantities. 
Yet so long as the United States maintains 
its present high-tariff wall, Canada must 
keep up the stones on its side. While Ca- 
nadian manufacturers are excluded from the 
American market, Sir Wilfrid sees that it wil! 
be necessary for them, with their narrower 
home market, to be protected. It is not easy 
for a comparatively small community to 
adopt free trade alongside a great neighbor 
with vast and specialized industries. 

Some of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s opinions of 
American statesmen and affairs, as he gave 
them to me during a recent conversation, 
may be set down. Lincoln he considers as 
the greatest of our presidents. Nothing im- 
portant that is written about Lincoln escapes 
him, and he mentioned that an apprecia- 
tion from the pen of Carl Schurz, which 
was published two years ago, was one of the 
most beautiful he had read. Hardly any 
other career in history has taken so great 
a hold upon him, and perhaps some of his 


own patient purpose and silent endeavor has 
been inspired by the life work of the mar- 
tyred President. 

It was while speaking of Lincoln that Sir 
Wilfrid took occasion to criticise one develop- 
ment of American politics—the convention 


method of nominating a President. By all 
the rules, he said, Seward should have re- 
ceived the nomination in 1860. If we are to 
believe in providential interference, then Lin- 
coln’s was a case in point. In the Canadian 
method he believes there is a distinct advan- 
tage over the American, in that the question 
of availability is not a deciding factor. A 
Canadian Premier, having won his position 
from party leadership in the House of Com- 
mons, always has had a valuable training, 
and has been through a longer or shorter 
period of probation. To the suggestion that 
this system might not have given us Lincoln 
as President, he replied that Lincoln would 
inevitably have come to the front in Con- 
gress and been the logical leader of his party. 
The figurehead Canadian governor general 
also finds a modified supporter in Sir Wilfrid, 
as against the composite party leader and 
chief executive embodied in our President. 
This for the reason that the governor gen- 
eral, being apart from party politics, is not 
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subjected to the abuse so freely lavished at 
times on partisan leaders. The personalities 
indulged in by critics of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
those which marked the campaigns of former 
President Cleveland, are not, in his view, 
seemly toward those who represent the exec- 
utive authority. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is not a rich man. He 
inherited nothing from his father, and his 
earnings from his law practice in Arthabas- 
kaville were never large. Since 1896 his sal- 
ary as a privy councilor has represented his 
total income. The modest house on Laurier 
Avenue, Ottawa, in which he lives during 
the winter and while Parliament is sitting, is 
a gift of his Canadian admirers. He has ab- 
solutely no regard for money as it concerns 
himself. Young lawyers and others in need 
of assistance who call upon him meet ever 
a ready response. 
charitable projects never are turned away. 
But they never are permitted to use his 
name; ‘‘ Put it down ‘from a friend,’” he will 
tell them. Any person who wishes to see 


him may do so by calling at his home, and 
Ottawa people will tell you stories of many 
queer-looking visitors, folks from the*coun- 
try, old women, and occasionally an Indian 
or a negro, who have come away smiling af- 


ter an “‘audience” with the Premier. Few 
formal entertainments are given at the Ot- 
tawa home—Rideau Hall, where the gover- 
nor general lives, is the social center of the 
capital—but always there is open house, and 
‘“‘Come down to dinner” is a frequent invi- 
tation to friends. 

Walking and reading are practically Sir 
Wilfrid’s only form of recreation. He does 
not play games. He generally walks the 
distance of a mile and a half between his 
home and Parliament Hill, even if the 
weather be not of the pleasantest. It was 
of one of these walks that an incident is told 
which illustrates his human side. A laborer 
was working in a drain near his home, wet 
to the skin by a drizzling rain. 

“Come along, my good man,” said the 
Premier, stopping. ‘‘ Weather like this is bad 
for the health. Come and have a drink.” 

And he took him to his house and gave 
him the drink and a hot supper and loaned 
him a coat. Nor were there any elections 
immediately in sight. 

From his mother, who had a strong natu- 
ral talent for sketching and designing, Sir 


Collectors for church or. 


Wilfrid inherits a taste for art, which is seen 
in his collections of art works at his homes. 
He also is fond of listening to music, although 
not himself a musician. Political duties have 
interfered with his literary undertakings, but 
it is his desire to complete, in the leisure of 
his future less active days, a history of Can- 
ada from the union, in 1841, to the present. 

Through all his long struggle against ul- 
tramontanism, during which he repeatedly 
was denounced by the clergy from arch- 
bishop down to curé, Sir Wilfrid has remained 
a devout Catholic. “‘To vote for a Liberal 
is to set out on the road to hell,’’ thundered 
Bishop Begin in the campaign cf 1896. 
“Let me ask of you to show the world that 
Catholicism is compatible with the exercise 
of liberty in its highest acceptation,”’ was Sir 
Wilfrid’s response. The struggle for a free 
voice and a free vote was won in the election 
which followed. The civil authority in Can- 
ada is now superior to the ecclesiastical, 
spiritual intimidation in elections has ceased, 
education is less subject to clerical control, 
political liberalism has been strengthened, 
and racial and sectarian bickerings are dis- 
appearing. 

In a notable speech at Arichat, Nova 
Scotia, in rgo1, Sir Wilfrid Laurier said: 

“When visiting England at the Queen’s 
jubilee, I had the privilege of visiting one of 
those marvels of Gothic architecture which 
the hand of genius, guided by an unerring 
faith, has made a harmonious whole, in 
which granite, marble, oak, and other ma- 
terials were blended. This cathedral is the 
image of the nation which I hope to see Can- 
ada become. As long as I have the power 
to labor in the service of the country, I shall 
repel the idea that the different elements of 
the nation must be changed. I am willing 
that the marble shall remain the marble, that 
the granite shall remain the granite, that the 
oak shall remain the oak; I am willing for 
the sturdy Scotchman to remain the Scotch- 
man, for the brainy Englishman to remain 
the Englishman, for the warm-hearted Irish- 
man to remain the Irishman. I want to take 
all these elements and build a nation that 
will be among the foremost great powers of 
the world.” 

That nation is forming; very rapidly as 
compared with its past, and with certain au- 
gury for the future. Its possibility is the life 
work of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
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LIFE IN A SMOKELESS POWDER MILL 


By A. W. ROLKER 


in a smokeless 
powder mill is like sitting 
on the lid of Vesuvius, only 
more dangerous. Whereas 
the volcano grumbles and 
rumbles and quakes, the 
earth giving ample warn- 
ing to those above before belching forth 
its torrents of fire and lava, the powder 
mill is like a gigantic bomb filled with 
human creatures, loaded with tons upon tons 
of nitroglycerin and gun cotton, primed and 
ready to explode by a score of known and 
unknown reasons. Sometimes when a ‘“dan- 
ger house” blows up, tearing men within to 
atoms, rending the building into match sticks, 
and gouging a gaping hole thirty feet across 
into rocks and gravel, it is impossible to tell 
even what caused the accident. Other times 
the disaster is traceable to the carelessness or 
disobedience of an employee. Occasionally, 
catastrophe is due to an unavoidable accident 
like the mere stubbing of a toe. 

Whatever the cause, when the crash comes 
it is the most inconceivably frightful ordeal to 
which the human nervous system can be sub- 
jected. There is a concussion and a shock 
that quakes the earth beneath men’s feet and 
may be felt from thirty to forty miles away. 
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Houses within a radius of a mile rock on their 
foundations. | Windows and glassware are 
shattered. Walls and ceilings and chimneys 
are cracked or made to fall. Wells and 
cisterns are caved in. Men within four or 
five hundred yards of the explosion are 
hurled to earth as if the ground had been 
jerked from under them, and lie for a minute 
stupefied although conscious, unable to get 
their shocked brains to realize what has hap- 
pened. The unfortunates within the building 
are literally wiped from the face of the earth 
without having known what has struck them. 
Mangled, unrecognizable masses of what but 
an instant before were living, breathing, 
thinking human creatures are hurled through 
air into distance. Sometimes a ghastly find 
like a head or an arm or a hand is all that 
rewards searchers scouring the neighboring 
woods. Often, not even a shred of flesh or a 
shoe peg remains to tell the tale. 

How human creatures can be induced to 
take the risks of working in such an earthly 
inferno, ready to burst on the instant in all its 
horror, may seem past understanding; still, 
thousands upon thousands of men work in 
these mills scattered throughout the United 
States. Like the locomotive engineer, these 
men have become so familiar with the demons 
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pent up in the products of their hands that 
they have ceased to fear them. The men 
realize, of course, that each breath they draw 
may be their last, but long ago have they 
ceased to think of this. Instead, through 
training and experience they have acquired 
certain habits of caution which they observe 
subconsciously almost as they wink their 
eyes, and they move about in the building 
where nitroglycerin is made, where gun cot- 
ton is dried, and where these deadly ingre- 
dients are mixed, 
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compound which is at least double as strong 
as the common black powder, explodes with- 
out giving off smoke, and, once finished, not 
merely loses the dangerous characteristics of 
its dreaded ingredients but is so safe that you 
might give a hatful of the powder intended 
for the sixteen-inch Sandy Hook gun to a 
baby to play with. He might pound it with 
a hammer to his heart’s content, or you your- 
self might place it on an anvil and bring a 
forty-pound sledge down on it. It would 

merely squash 





with a mind as 
free from worry 
as if they were 
getting into bed. 
They know that 
should the end 
come it will 
come quick and 
—mercifully. 
Should you men- 
tion the danger 
of the work, they 
would show you 
statistics proving 
that a far smaller 
percentage of 
men are killed 
or maimed in 
powder mills 
than are killed 
on either the 
railroads or in 
iron foundries, 
rolling mills, 
shipyards, and 
almost any other 
of the suppos- 
edly less hazard- 





like so much 
soap or putty. 
So concussion- 
proof is this pow- 
der that you 
might drop a 
house on a heap 
of fifty tons of it 
and it would not 
explode. So 
proof is it against 
explosion by fire 
that you might 
place a stick of 
cannon powder 
on a saucer in 
your bedroom, 
light it with a 
match, and go 
to bed by a flick- 
ering, sizzling 
light as if given 
off by burning 
fat. In short, 
you simply can- 
not explode this 
powder unless 
you go to the 








ous factories. 
What is this 
smokeless pow- 
der? It is the modern high explosive which 
has superseded the old-style black powder, 
even as electricity has superseded gas, and 
which is used not only in the field for sport- 
ing purposes, but is used exclusively for the 
shoulder arms of the army and the navy 
as well as for the machine guns, the rapid- 
fire guns, and the huge rifles on the decks 
of our battle ships and within the works 
of our fortifications. Practically it is nothing 
but a mixture of gun cotton and alcohol and 
ether, or acetone, or else acetone with gun 
cotton and nitroglycerin—the two strongest 
explosives known—and, blended into a new 
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trouble of con- 
fining it, and 
even then you 
can explode it only by using a fulminate of 
mercury detonator. 

The quickest way to picture smokeless 
powder is to dismiss all ideas of the ordinary 
black gunpowder so familiar to everyone. 
The color of the modern powder is not black 
at all, but has the shade of dark amber. In 
the sense of a powder being a finely divided 
solid, smokeless powder is no powder at all. 
It consists of a waxlike composition, the size 
of the “‘grains” varying according to the 
calibers of the guns for which they are 
designed. For use in revolvers, rifles, and 
sporting guns, the grains resemble the tiny 
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perforated glass beads of the sort used in old- 
time needlework. For the machine guns, the 
rapid-fire guns, and the heavy rifles of battle 
ships and forts, the grains are cylindrical in 
shape, varying in size from a third of an inch 
in diameter and half an inch in length to 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter and about 
two inches in length—each grain, in order to 
increase the area exposed to ignition, being 
perforated equidistantly and longitudinally 
with from one to six holes, big as knitting 
needles, depending upon the size of the grain. 

To understand in outline the manufacture 
of this strangely safe and yet all-powerful 
explosive is very simple. If you take an or- 
dinary piece of cotton of the sort you might 
use for an earache, and if you place these 
harmless fibers in a crock containing a mix- 
ture of nitric and sulphuric acids, and if af- 
ter sufficient ‘‘soaking” you wash the cotton 
free of acid, you will have made what is 
known as gun cotton, a teaspoonful of which 
when dried would blow you into eternity, 
were you merely to tap it with a hammer. If 
in every 100 pounds of this cotton you make 
sure not to have more than 12.75 pounds of 
nitrogen, you will have what is known as 
soluble gun cotton; that is, if mixed with just 
enough of either ether or acetone, the cotton 
will upon proper mixing become a dough- 


like, amber-colored mass, just as sugar may 
be mixed with water into any stage of con- 
sistency. Then if you squeeze this mush- 
like substance into the form of cylinders and 
dry them, you have smokeless powder as the 
Government uses it and as it is made in the 
big mills throughout the States. 
Undoubtedly, the most interesting of all 
these mills is the Haskell smokeless-powder 
plant of the E. I. du Pont Powder Co., at 
Haskell, N. J., a mile north of Pompton 
Lakes on the Midvale road leading to Green- 
wood Lake. ‘These mills, where the smoke- 
less sporting powders as well as the Govern- 
ment cannon and small-arms powders are 
manufactured, are located in a perfect Eden 
of woods and mountains and valleys and 
peaceful lakes and dells in the heart of one 
of the most beautifully picturesque sections 
in northern New Jersey. Few, however, ex- 
cepting those who live by risking death 
among the man-created volcanoes, ever see 
the mills at close range. For more than 
a half-mile before reaching the plant, the 
mountains adjoining the east side of the road 
are inclosed in a tall barbed-wire fence pla- 
carded with danger and trespass signs, while 
the grounds are patroled, cutting off prow- 
lers as if from a Government reservation. 
Almost seven hundred acres of this moun- 

















“ Proceeding with the gun cotton hauled by 


tain and forest land, kept clear of underbrush 
by a herd of 250 beautiful angora goats, 
are in this inclosure, fairly alive with small 
game safe from the gun of the hunter. Na- 
tives do not take kindly to this wholesale 
land grabbing, but to the officials of the 
company it is essential that they control 
wide tracts adjoining their mills. In the 
first place the company must be in a position 
to prevent the building of houses which other- 
wise might venture too near the danger zone. 
Again, the owners must control these woods 
to prevent forest fires started by careless 
hunters and other trespassers, apt to eat 
their way toward danger buildings and apt 
to entail disastrous results. Finally, these 
powder men are the last in the world that 
can afford to trust their eggs to one basket. 
They need room and lots of it. Their plant 
consists not of one or two or a dozen or a 
score of big buildings, but of 167 houses and 
outhouses, the largest of which are 150 by 
170 feet, spread far apart over a vast area, 
so that in case of fires or explosions only a 
single building is destroyed or demolished 
without taking its neighbors with it. 

Rarely is a person permitted to visit these 
mills and to see for himself such remarkable 
processes as turning harmless fluffy cotton 


‘Fenny,’ on its way to smokeless powder.” 


into a death-dealing substance or of seeing 
how glycerin, the ordinary healing toilet lo- 
tion, becomes a veritable demon of destruc- 
tion; but for the one lucky enough to obtain 
a permit there is an exciting trip ahead. 
From the moment you and your guide enter 
the reservation you get an inkling of the 
stern work which is going on here, and of the 
ironclad discipline to which is due the fact 
that serious disasters are rare despite constant 
imminent peril. At the gate you meet 
‘“*Matches,” the one-armed keeper, to whom 
you surrender your matches, pocketknife, and 
keys until you have finished your rounds. 
No living thing on two legs passes through 
the gate of this Cerberus without being prop- 
erly “held up.”” Through the pocket of ev- 
ery workman he runs his hand in search of 
contraband each time a laborer enters. 

If among these men you should expect 
to find many types of the sort of hero you 
may have pictured to yourself, you would 
be sorely disappointed. Heroes, even in the 
broadest sense, there are among these men, 
as is shown now and then when buildings 
ignite and men stick to their posts grasping 
the ever-handy nozzle and hose, and turning 
deluges of water into the flames, which at 
any instant may cause explosions wiping ev- 
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erything within range from the face of the 
earth. But heroes in the soiled dress of toil 
are these men, consisting mostly of the ordi- 
nary type of American factory hand, with a 
sprinkling of the more intelligent Italians and 
Norse races, all attracted by the compara- 
tively easy nature of the work and its liberal 
remuneration. Some are young, unmarried 
men new to the work, and for a week or two 
bound to show more or less timidity, which 
usually soon wears off. Some are old men, 
men with families, who have been with the 
mills ever since these started in 1895, and 
who live within a quarter of a mile from the 
reservation in plain, modest cottages in the 
village, which in eleven brief years has 
grown from an absolute waste to a thriving 
little mill town of 728 inhabitants. But, old 
or young, married or single, the one quality 
that makes a hand in a smokeless-powder 
mill is an unalterable medium between cau- 
tion and fearlessness. No man that has 
been with these mills for any length of time, 
or that has a ghost of a chance at holding his 
berth, is afraid of the work. He leaves his 
family or friends with as little doubt of safe 
return as the locomotive engineer bestows 
when leaving home on the possibilities of his 
sudden death. In short, the man becomes 


used to the danger. 

Should you ask any dozen of these men the 
question, “‘Aren’t you afraid of being blown 
up?” each would answer, ‘“‘Do you suppose 


I’d work here if I were?” In fact, here and 
there the tendency is toward recklessness 
rather than fear. A new hand becomes so 
familiar with the danger that, despite the 
search of ‘‘Matches,’’ which is intended to 
forestall mere carelessness, he attempts to 
smuggle in matches to indulge in a stolen 
smoke. For this reason the foremen of the 
various departments search the pockets of the 
men under them, and to be found carrying a 
match or a piece of metal from which a spark 
might be struck means instant dismissal. 

As you proceed past the red brick office 
building, the laboratory building where acids 
and explosives are analyzed, the meteoro- 
logical station where records of atmospheric 
changes are kept, you see scores of wide, 
spacious sheds piled high with cotton put up 
in bales half the size of a bale of hay and 
whiter than you ever have seen cotton before. 
Your guide explains: 

“That is raw cotton fresh from the mills of 
Tennessee and about as clean as cotton can 
be made. It has been steamed and washed 
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and boiled to rid it of all traces of grease or 
foreign matter that would interfere with our 
treatment by nitric acid. We’ll take the houses 
consecutively and follow the cotton through 
the various stages into smokeless powder.” 

Penetrating farther you see how perfectly 
this great plant, located in the backwoods, is 
protected against accidents by flames. Red 
fire hydrants loom at short intervals between 
the green foliage of trees. Big hose carts with 
bigger -reels of fire hose stand, ready for 
instant use, beneath sheds. You are now 
in the danger zone of the mills. Here and 
there between the great tree trunks you get 
glimpses of some of the buildings almost in 
variably abutting against steep hillocks oi 
rocks or mountains which act as natural 
ramparts to the surrounding country in case 
of explosion. Uniformly these houses are 
built of corrugated sheet iron painted a light 
gray, neatly but plainly trimmed with white. 
Now and then you meet a gang of men with 
rakes and scythes, trimming the surrounding 
grass and scrub and raking up dry leaves tuo 
prevent the spreading of possible fires. Be- 
sides these precautions each house has its 
fire plugs and reels of hose ready to be turned 
on within a few seconds of the breaking out of 
trouble. 

The house where the cotton begins its 
remarkable transformation from the bale into 
the cannon’s mouth is the Picking House, 
where the vegetable fiber is subdivided and 
cut and pulled by machinery into the tiniest 
threadlets. Upon entering this building, 
which measures about twenty feet square, 
your first impression is that you are viewing 
the inside of a snow house. Crevices and 
cracks in floors and in walls and roof beams 
are white as driven snow with a thick cover- 
ing of cotton dust drifted in places by air 
currents like diminutive snow banks. Set 
on the floor are three hoppers leading into as 
many mills beneath the flooring, and into 
these the cotton is fed to be slashed and 
pulled apart by sharp knives until it comes out 
light and separated and fluffy as handfuls of 
thistle down. By air currents this down is 
shot through foot-thick sheet-iron pipes into 
drying rooms where it is heaped halfway to 
the ceiling, there to remain in a temperature 
of 120 degrees until every particle of moisture 
has been removed. Only then, when each 
fiber has been separated and dried so that it is 
assured of being properly wetted by the acid 
which is to convert the cotton into an ex- 
plosive, is it ready to proceed on its way. 
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The next step in the process of making gun 
cotton takes place in the Nitrating House 
where tons of the deadly stuff are manu- 
factured every day and where it may depend 
upon a single drop of water to send a charge 
of the explosive skyward amid a deadly sheet 
of flame. Here, first of all, the fleecy fluff 
of the drying 


floor, are separated six feet, and between them 
run iron tracks for a handcar with a platform 
eight feet long and just high and wide enough 
to be exactly flush with the tops of the sluices. 
At one end of the building is a platform flush 
with that of the handcar and here a man in 
serts the one- or two-pound charges of cotton 

into the crocks, 





room is weighed 
into charges of 
exactly one or 
two pounds, for 
so delicate is this 
work that it will 
not answer to 
throw any 
amount of cotton 
into any amount 
of acid. In or- 
der eventually to 
manufacture a 
smokeless pow- 
der of any de- 
sired strength, 
each pound of 
cotton must be 
immersed in a 
mixture of exact- 
ly so much nitric 
and sulphuric 
acid of standard 
strength, one 
part of nitric to 
two or three or 
four parts of sul- 
phuric acid, de- 
pending upon 
the strength of 
the gun cotton 
it is desired to 
make. 

As you enter 
this Nitrating 
House you would 





a second meas- 
uring and pour- 
ing the acid over 
each charge, 
while a third, in 
rubber boots, 
slides the crocks 
onto the hand- 
car, pushes this 
down the track, 
slides the crocks 
onto the edges of 
the troughs and 
gingerly lowers 
them into the 
water, where 
they remain 
from six to 
twenty-four 
hours, the - heat 
generated by the 
chemical action 
within being 
kept in check by 
the cooling 
streams without. 

From the 
work of this man 
you get your first 
idea how the 
habit of careful- 
ness may be 
formed until it 
becomes a part 
of your own sub- 
conscious self. 








think, were it not 
for a brownish 
haze and the 
pungent fumes of acid, that you were look- 
ing inside a big creamery. Your first im- 
pression is one of crocks, crocks, crocks, gray, 
cylindrical crocks big as butter tubs and 
provided with covers. Running parallel 
down the length of the building are six wooden 
troughs or sluices, 150 feet long, 5 feet wide, 
and a foot high and containing about six 
inches of constantly running water. The 
troughs, elevated about three feet from the 


“Big hose carts stand 


Quickly he 
works, sliding 
the charged 
crocks across platforms without seeming to 
give more thought than if he were handling 
a bag of potatoes. Yet, despite his seeming 
carelessness, not once does he jar one of 
these vessels even so little as to cause a rip- 
ple on the surface of the acid within. 
When sufficiently nitrated the crocks are 
similarly transported on the handcars to an 
adjoining building, the ceiling of which is 
thirty feet high, and charred and battle- 


ready for instant use.” 
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scarred with the marks of flames. The ob- 
ject now and in the subsequent processes is 
to rid the gun cotton of all acid that has not 
been combined or actually taken up by the 
fibers themselves, the presence of a free acid 
in this cotton resulting eventually in a smoke- 
less powder that decomposes and soon loses 
its strength. To rid the cotton of this acid, 
it is dumped into a “‘centrifugal wringer” — 
a metal cheese box set on the floor, measur- 
ing two feet high and six feet across, with 
numberless small holes bored into the sides, 
provided with a heavy iron lid and set on a 
perpendicular shaft revolving at the fabulous 
speed of 600 revolutions a minute, the whirl- 
ing of the wringer hurling the excess acid 
through the sieved sides by centrifugal force. 

To show you on a small scale what would 
happen were a single drop of water permitted 
to fall on the cotton at this stage, your guide 
takes a mere pinch of the cotton out of the 
wringer and permits a’ drop of water to fall 
upon it. For a second or three nothing hap- 
pens; then, before you can wink your eye, 
there has been a dull red flare and a dense 
red-brown, suffocating cloud that shoots up- 
ward and you have a suggestion of the havoc 
this drop of water would cause were it to fall 
onto the full charge of 200 pounds inside 
the wringer. Yet these explosions happen 
from time to time, and although gun cotton 
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does not explode in the popular sense at this 
stage, for an instant the inside of the building 
is a literal hell of flame, burning frightfully 
the men near by, and suffocating those un- 
able to find their way out during the fumes 
and amid the excitement. 
Strange though it may seem, this same gun 
cotton, so sensitive to a mere drop of water, 
may be completely submerged in water with- 
out the least danger. In fact, the next step 
to rid the cotton of further acid is to immerse 
or “drown” it in an eight-foot square wooden 
tank, provided with running water, where a 
man rakes the charge back and forth by 
means of a wooden rake, with as much un- 
concern as if he were mixing mortar. For 
that matter, from now on through the varying 
cleaning processes, in the Boiling Tank 
House, where the gun cotton is boiled in 
huge vats, in the Beating House, where the 
boiled cotton is further washed and churned 
in vats, by horizontal blades like ship pro- 
pellers, until the last trace of acid is washed 
out, the explosive is comparatively harmless. 
So long as the cotton is kept damp, nothing 
but a fulminate-of-mercury primer or a 
primer of dry gun cotton can explode it. 
Your guide tells you this and you think you 
believe it. In reality, no matter how you 
may have prepared yourself with the idea 
that it is nonsense to fear where others work 
year in year out, 








your nerves are on 
an edge, whether 
you realize it or 
not. You find 
yourself in the 
midst of a danger 
about which you 
know nothing and 
over which you 
have no control. 
Your imagination 
works despite you. 
An unexpected 
slam of a door or 
the sudden hiss 
ing of a jet of 
steam, and you 
jump as if a pin 
had pricked you. 
So does everyone 
else that is new t 





“The type of man you would picture as in charge of such a little affair 
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as a nitroglycerin house. 





the mills, your 
guide tells you; 
and then he con 
soles you by an- 
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nouncing that now 
he will take you 
where you have 
reason to’ jump— 
the Gun - Cotton 
Drying House, for 
before the washed 
nitrated cotton can 
be worked into 
smokeless powder 
it must be dried 
absolutely, and 
the building where 
this is conducted 
shares with the ni- 
troglycerin build- 
ing the reputation 
of being the most 
hazardous on the 
face of the earth. 

The Gun -Cot- 
ton Drying House, 








containing as 
much as five tons 
of the frightful 
explosive, a_ half 
teaspoonful of which would be enough to 
blow you into smithereens, stands isolated 
on pillars above a marsh 4oo yards from the 
next nearest building. Nothing except the 
portentous word “Danger” painted in big 
black letters over the entrance distinguishes 
this house from the other structures, yet as 
you gaze at its very isolation you approach 
with deep respect. Only one person is per- 
mitted in this house, an Italian; a medium- 
sized, chunky man he is, dark and swarthy, 
with black eyes and a blacker mustache. 
You are surprised that this position of trust, 
requiring cool-headedness and the most faith- 
ful attention to duty, should be held by a 
foreigner. Still he is a man of years of ex- 
perience, so trained to caution that it has 
become a habit exercised like second nature. 

The man in charge will not permit you 
inside this house no matter how favored a 
visitor you may be. The most he will do is 
to open the door of one of the drying rooms 
to give you a peep within. The lone keeper 
stands at the entrance of the house of danger 
and scans you curiously. It is evident he is 
not accustomed to receive callers. In turn 
he is to you an even greater curiosity. You 
look upon him with somewhat of the defer- 
ence with which you consider a man fresh 
from a recent battle. You wonder what 
manner of man is this who seems to you to 


“Where dry gun cotton and nitroglycerin are mixed by hand preparatory 
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to similar mixing by machine. 


make his living by daring death. As you 
look, it is with a fleeting idea to impress his 
features so you will be able to recall him some 
morning when you read of the going up of this 
house—perhaps of the annihilation of the 
lone keeper in heroic performance of duty. 
So firmly is his fate mapped out in your brain 
that you are somewhat surprised to find him 
very much an ordinary sort of mortal. 

Yes, he is married and has five children. 
No, he isn’t afraid. If he were, he would not 
work where he is working. He knows, of 
course, that if he violates any of certain rules, 
he and his house are going to leave together; 
but he has no intention of violating pre- 
cautions. He never has been blown up yet, 
and he does not intend to be. Even his 
family has ceased worrying about him. You 
notice he is wearing rubber-soled tennis shoes 
wherein he walks silent and ghostlike. As 
he opens the door of one of the drying rooms, 
heated to a temperature of 110 degrees, a 
breath of hot air from within strikes you. 
You see what appear to be chunks and slabs 
and wads of a dirty-white blotting paper 
heaped in metal pans two by three feet, and 
set in a series of spacious racks like so many 
big pigeonholes. Even now there is nothing 
in the appearance of the stuff to prevent you 
from throwing it out of your way as if it were 
an old piece of paper, and you wonder after- 
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wards whether, after all, this seeming rubbish 
can be the dreaded explosive a mere fifty 
pounds of which could send an 18,o00-ton 
Dreadnought to the bottom. Yet the slight- 
est sudden jar against even a pinch of this 
insignificant-appearing substance and there 
would be a flash and a crash that would shake 
the earth for miles around, and nothing but a 
pall of smoke drifting skyward would remain 
of house or man. The slightest grain of sand 
underfoot to cause friction against dust in- 
visible to the naked eye, or a mere spark 
knocked perhaps from the head of a carpet 
tack, and the house and man would be an- 
nihilated. A spark of static electricity of the 
sort with which you can light a gas jet by a 
spark leaping from the knuckle of a finger 
after sliding your feet across a carpet, and 
you would have vanished tracelessly, blown 
into atoms too small to find with a microscope. 
Owing to this deadly sensitiveness, every 
precaution for safety is taken by the man in 
this building. The floors are covered with 
rubber sheets fastened by brass-headed tacks 
to prevent danger of sparks. Dustpans and 
all utensils are of brass or copper. When the 
panfuls of cotton are transported in or out of 
the place, the floors are covered with sheets of 
canvas to be removed and shaken clear of 
possible dust outside the building. Twice a 
day the floors are scrupulously brushed. In 
short, every conceivable precaution is taken 
to prevent catastrophe. 

At no time in the history of these mills has 
the Drying House blown up. Even “ Jenny,” 
the old mule, has hauled enough gun cotton 
to blow the navies of the world into per- 
dition a dozen times over. But as an in- 
stance of fatal carelessness showing what 
vast results may hinge upon even slight 
disobedience among powder-mill employees, 
they tell of a keeper of a Gun-Cotton Drying 
House who violated the rule never to leave 
the building without changing the shoes worn 
while inside and never to enter the house 
without changing on the threshold to the 
shoes worn indoors. When last seen, this 
keeper, wearing his rubber-soled indoor 
shoes, was walking on gravel. One step he 
gave into the building and men within a 
radius of 300 yards were hurled to their faces, 
there was a jarring of the very earth the 
tremor of which was felt thirty miles away 
in the office of the company in New York, 
and the building had vanished. The torn, 
twisted, iron roof was found more than a 
mile away in the top of a clump of trees. 
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One piece of roof beam was hurled half a 
mile farther into a pond. Splinters like 
matches and chips of timber littered woods 
and fields within a radius of 400 yards. And 
all that had caused this explosion was a grain 
of grit of some sort stuck to the sole of the 
rubber shoe that never should have been 
worn outdoors. 

Before proceeding with the gun cotton 
hauled by “ Jenny” on its way to smokeless 
powder, it is necessary to visit a second danger 
building which some contend is even more 
hazardous than the Gun Cotton House. ‘This 
is the nitroglycerin building. Whether more 
or whether less likely to go up, the effect of 
nitroglycerin explosions is more devastating 
than explosions of gun cotton. Whereas gun 
cotton detonates, exerting its force in all di- 
rections at once, hurling bodies to great dis- 
tances with comparatively little smashing, 
nitroglycerin is so inconceivably quick in its 
action that the surrounding air, acting like a 
gigantic, elastic cushion, cannot get out of 
the way quick enough, wherefore the explo- 
sive travels along the line of least resistance, 
acts with a smashing, annihilating force 
exerted downward to such an extent that 
where the explosion has taken place a gigan- 


tic hole, sometimes twenty or thirty feet 
across and eight or ten feet deep, is gouged 
right out of the earth. 

A visit to the house where the nitration 
takes place is, to say the least, an uncom- 


fortable sensation. The building, which 
measures no more than 20 by 40 feet, and 
which is placed against an embankment of 
solid rock, forming a natural barricade 
against flying missiles in case the one dreaded 
accident happens, bears, like all the other 
hazardous buildings, the word “‘ Danger.” A 
barbed-wire fence with a narrow entrance 
cuts off the rest of the mill hands who might 
possibly venture here. At the entrance of 
the structure are pairs of huge rubber shoes, 
into two of which you flounder, and gingerly 
and with a holy respect you tread lightly on- 
to the lead-sheathed flooring. Like the man 
in the Gun-Cotton Drying House, the two 
men who attend to the operations in this 
building are trusted, experienced hands, 
men who, while they are not afraid of the 
straw-tinted, transparent, heavy oil, realize 
thoroughly the myriad devils pent up beneath 
its smooth surface. The men wear rubber- 
soled shoes, and their movements are slow 
and deliberate and smooth as the flow of the 
deadly liquid turned out by the ton under 
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their nands. They area team that show even 
in their faces that they have their wits about 
them. The chief operator is a Swede, a 
small, slight man, with sandy hair and sparse 
mustache and with a quiet, serious face and 
keen, blue, steady eyes. As you contem- 
plate this unpretentious man, above all as 
you observe his manners, it strikes you that 
for once here is the real type of man who 
would rise to an occasion, the sort whom 
nothing, not even the most unexpected peril, 
can excite beyond self-possession; the sort of 
man who, while anxious enough to live, is 
not apt to attach undue importance to the 
fact when it comes his time—the type of man 
you would picture for yourself as in charge 
of such a little affair as a nitroglycerin 
house. 

On top of the rocks behind the building 
two big cylindrical tanks containing respec- 
tively the sweet glycerin and the mixture of 
nitric and sulphuric acids are situated. By 
means of smaller tanks set on scales, charges 
of 5,000 pounds of acid mixture and about 
780 pounds of glycerin are weighed. The 
acid is then permitted to run through declin- 
ing pipes inside the building into a closed 
iron tank, six feet in diameter and eight feet 
high. This tank is really a tank within a 
tank, cold water circulating between the sides, 
while six perpendicular shafts provided at in- 
tervals with paddles may be made to turn 
around and around, thus agitating whatever 
liquid is within. The 5,000 pounds of acid 
are run into this agitator. Then the paddles 
are started and gradually the glycerin is per- 
mitted to flow within. As the fluids mix, 
enormous heat is generated by chemical ac- 


tion, and the one salvation is to keep this near 
as possible to a temperature of 80° F., and 
on no account to permit it to rise above go°. 
During this dangerous process the operator 
stands in front of the generator, hand clasped 
on the wooden spigot regulating the flow of 
the glycerin and eyes riveted on the ther- 
mometer on which his very life depends. No 
sooner the mercury touches the 80.5° mark, 
he checks the supply of the inflowing glycer- 
in and quickens the revolutions of the stead- 
ily revolving paddles, and not until the heat 
has subsided does he increase the flow of the 
glycerin. If for any reason he cannot check 
the heat, and if it continues rapidly to rise, 
as sometimes mysteriously happens, the en- 
tire building with its costly machinery de- 
pends upon the nerve of the operator. To 
become excited and run from his post means 
annihilation of property and probable loss 
of life. Instead of fleeing, his duty is to 
stick to the agitator until he sees he is about 
to be blown up. As the mercury .reaches 
the danger mark he cries a warning to his 
assistant, releases a huge valve that spouts 
the nitroglycerin into a drowning tank be- 
neath the building, and runs for his life. But 
rarely this danger threatens. After nitration 
the explosive is drawn off from the top of 
the acid just as oil may be drawn from the 
top of water, and after being washed four or 
five times in wooden vats until free of acid, 
it is ready to be drawn into gallon measures 
provided with enormously big bottoms to 
prevent danger of upsetting. Yet to handle 
this explosive in its present condition, no 
matter how carefully, is exceedingly danger- 
ous. The least sudden jar, the least friction 
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would set it off in all its frightful fury. Mill 
men tell of a man who was carrying a can of 
nitroglycerin one winter’s morning when his 
foot slipped on a piece of ice. Not a frag- 
ment of finger nail, not even a blood spot re- 
mained to tell that such a thing as a human 
creature ever had existed near the scene. 
Nothing but a hole, six feet deep and ten 
feet across, remained to tell the dread tale. 
To make nitroglycerin less liable to acci- 
dental explosion it is mixed with acetone be- 
fore leaving the nitroglycerin building, and 
then is transported in closed handcars to 
the Hand Mixing House, where dry gun 
cotton and the nitroglycerin are mixed by 
hand preparatory to similar mixing by 
machine. Like the other danger buildings, 
the floor of this house is covered with rubber 
sheathing and in the middle of it is a huge 
bowl, like a bread-mixing bowl, measuring 
four feet across. Here the gun cotton is 
mixed either with ether or with a solvent like 
acetone if intended for cannon powder; or 
with nitroglycerin and acetone if designed 
for sporting purposes or for small-arm pur- 
poses. Carefully, carefully the dried gun 


cotton is placed in this bowl, an operator with 
a wide-toothed wooden rake gently hollowing 


a space in the center, while out of an ordinary 
copper watering pot of the sort used to water 
flowers an assistant sprinkles the mixture of 
nitroglycerin and acetone over the cotton, 
which, after a few gentle rakings back and 
forth, is carefully shoveled with a wooden 
shovel into a handcar to be taken to the 
mixing house, where machines are to knead 
the dough into smokeless powder. 

A thought-inspiring sight is this single 
building with its single huge bowl and its 
single pair of men, each of whom holds not 
only his own but the life of the other in the 
hollow of his hand. Of the thousands and 
thousands of rake strokes made daily, were a 
single one made too hastily or too roughly, of 
the thousands and thousands of times the 
assistant picks up or sets down the copper 
nitroglycerin pot, should he just once let it 
slip or thoughtlessly set it down hard—! As 
you gaze at these two men working in silence, 
each with his mind on his own work, both cut 
off in an outlying danger building so that 
none but they themselves will perish in case of 
a catastrophe, you wonder whether ever you 
will see them again, wonder at the dread end 
that may be before them, and wonder at the 
extent to which human fear can become 
blunted simply through habit. 
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The mixing machines consist of inch-thick 
steel cylinders about two feet in diameter and 
three and a half feet long, provided with a 
pair of brass arms that revolve inside on a 
horizontal axis and that turn and knead the 
charge the same as bakers’ bread-mixing 
machines knead dough. Behind each of 
these machines, beneath and alongside are 
armor plates so that in the event of explosion 
in any one machine the other machines re 
main uninjured by flying missiles. 

The mixers having been charged, the 
operator warns by hanging a danger flag to 
the door of the building, retreats behind a 
barricade of stones and earthwork, and from 
this protected position starts the machines. 
If an explosion is to take place or if a charge is 
going to burst into flames, this will happen 
within the first five minutes. After that the 
two dangerous ingredients have been suffi- 
ciently blended to become at least crude 
smokeless powder, and the operator removes 
his danger signal and ventures forth from 
behind his barricade. As the mixing pro 
ceeds the color of the dough becomes more 
and more of a uniform dark amber. 

Only two processes now remain to make 
this powder ready for the gaping breeches of 
cannons or to prepare it for the cartridges of 
the sportsman or the infantry- and cavalry- 
men of the army. First the dough must be 
pressed into long, compact solid sticks which 
may be cut into desired lengths by machines, 
and the diameter of which depends, of course, 
on the caliber of the arm for which the pow- 
der is intended. To force this powder into 
“rods,” and to insure that it is uniformly 
compact and solid, a pressure of something 
like 2,000 pounds to the square inch is neces 
sary. The principle is the same as if you 
filled a funnel with soap and pressed the con- 
tents down until the soap was forced out of 
the neck of the funnel into a continuous rod. 
The presses used for the cannon powders 
resemble big cannons loaded at the muzzle, 
while the rods of powder, perforated and all, 
emerge through a circular opening or ‘“‘die” 
in the breech, the rod being guillotined into 
desired lengths by a second machine as soon 
as it emerges from the presses. In the case 
of small-arms powders the rods look for all 
the world like endless strings of perforated 
spaghetti, and these are passed through cut- 
ting machines making 480 revolutions a 
minute, so that the strings are subdivided into 
tiny grains, in size and appearance like glass 
beads. 
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Even this final process of pressing the 
powder is fraught with danger, for although 
smokeless powder is absolutely safe under 
almost all conceivable conditions, in these 
presses the powder is, of course, confined. 
Here is a typical accident of the sort any 
smokeless-powder man can tell you as likely 
to happen in this work. A new hand fully 
instructed on no account to risk more than 
2,000 pounds pressure on one of these presses 
failed to realize that after starting the machine 
it would take some minutes for the end of the 
rod to appéar. Therefore he added more 
and more pressure until at 3,000 pounds it 
struck him that something was wrong and 
that, he had better investigate. Before he 
had time to shut off the machine there was 
a crash that shook the building to its foun- 
dation and blew the heavy press clean off 
its bed, hurled the man twenty feet out of 
a door, where he lay with flesh blown into 
shreds from an arm and a hand, while 
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three men outside the building escaped with 
shocks and bruises. 

When the cutting and pressing of the 
powder is completed, nothing remains except 
to dry it. This is done in a drying house at 
a temperature of about 120 degrees, where, 
according to the size of the grains, from four 
weeks to six months are required before the 
powder is ready for market. The large- 
grained powders may be shipped directly 
from the drying house as soon as tests of each 
lot have been made to insure its standard 
quality; small-arms powders are placed in 
revolving barrels along with graphite, which 
gives it the dark color you see, and which is to 
prevent static electricity, which would cause 
the grains to adhere during loading and other 
manipulations. 

The safest and the most satisfactory high 
explosive of to-day is undoubtedly this same 
smokeless powder. But making it is like 
holding down the lid on Vesuvius. 


MY GIFT 


By MARION 


LORRAINE 


N hour since, the world in starlit hush 


Lay sleeping. 


Now, anticipating day, 


The dawn hath burnished every shade away. 


The East is radiant with tender flush 


Of opalescent sunshells. 


Dogwood trees 


Uplift their flower souls of spotless birth, 


While birds and fields and all-infolding earth 

Sing dear delirious May-songs to the seas. 

The morning’s robe with stars and dewdrops pearled, 
Th’ impassioned lights and dim-seen moon are mine, 
And mine Dawn’s shadows murmuring their swift 
Clear messages to leaves but half unfurled; 


They gave themselves to me and shall be thine; 


I’ll bring the sunrise to thee as my gift. 
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THE OUTLAWRY OF EDITH 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. C. WILMSHURST 


wamsILL you kindly tell me,” 
7 said Mr. Cutting as he 
stepped in front of the mo- 
@ tor car, ‘why it is that you 
look as if you had just been 

® punished?” 

Miss Edith Loring fitted 
the lunettes over the upper half of her pi- 
quant face. ‘ 

“Because,” she answered, “I have been 
bullied, threatened, and a trifle scared.” She 
ran a practiced hand over the various levers. 
“Start the motor, please.” 

Mr. Cutting gave the crank a muscular 
half-turn, and the motor responded with a 
racketing whir. He stepped into the car, 
and they started down the avenue of stately 
poplars. 

“This morning,” observed Miss Loring, 
“there arrived two more arrests. Papa was 
furious, hence my subdued demeanor. That 
makes five arrests and one bill for damages in 
the five weeks that I have had the car. The 
three Paris arrests arrived the same day; one 
of them was for smoking in the Bois.” 

“‘What!” cried the horrified Mr. Cutting. 

“Tt was the car that was smoking. Too 
much cylinder oil. They would not have 
cared a rap if it had only been myself.” Miss 
Loring skillfully dodged the ubiquitous pig. 
““Now, papa says that at the very next arrest 
the car goes to Paris to be sold. Fancy! 
One might as well be in heaven without wings 
as in France without an automobile!” 

“Let me drive,” suggested Mr. Cutting, 
“and then if there are any arrests it will be 
my party.” 

“That might do in New York,” replied 
Miss Loring, ‘‘ where you are dragged shriek- 
ing before a police magistrate, who tells you 
not to cry, takes your twenty dollars, and 


sends you out with his blessing to earn more 
money for the ward. Here in France it is 
more of a social event; you get a communica- 
tion from the Police Department inviting you 
to be arrested at a certain time, R. S. V. P. 
So far, I have sent my regrets with a subscrip- 
tion. Papa would not let you pay the fine 
if you were in my car. He does not like you 
because you are rich, idle, and an artist.” 

“T have often disliked myself for precisely 
the same reasons,’ answered Mr. Cutting 
sadly. 

For several moments they rolled quietly 
down the perfect French turnpike; then Miss 
Loring reached up and tore her lunettes from 
her flushed and angry face. 

“‘Bother!—one doesn’t need these things!” 
she exclaimed. “TI wish that this place was 
like New York, where one knows when one 
is being arrested—” She leaned forward, 
cut off the motor, and braked. The car 
stopped abruptly. 

“What’s up?” asked Mr. Cutting in sur- 
prise. 

“Get down, please. Now look among our 
painting things, and you will find a ball of 
twine. I want you to tie strings on the num- 
ber plaques, so that we can pull them up if 
we happen to pass a misanthropic gendarme. _ 
It’s an old American trick, but it may be new 
to these Brittany police. I simply can’t poke 
along this way.” 

Mr. Cutting hesitated. 

“T don’t think I’d try that trick in France, 
Edith,” he remarked. ‘They don’t regard 
evasion of the law over here in the same 
sportsmanlike way that we do.” 

“Tf you are going to be a baby,” said Miss 
Loring icily, ‘‘I will wheel you home.” 

Mr. Cutting proceeded silently to do as he 
was bid. 
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“Now,” observed Miss Loring when sat- 
isfied that her device was in working order, 
“we will turn on a little speed!” She slipped 
the lunettes down over her sparkling eyes, 
shoved the speed-lever to the top notch, and 
the little car, with a squeal of gladness, sprang 
merrily ahead. 

‘Where shall we paint?” asked Miss Lor- 
ing. ‘There is a nice Corotish grove on the 
road to Dinard.” 

Mr. Cutting murmured acquiescence. In 
the present company it mattered little to him 
whether he painted ships, cows, or the side of 
a house. Presently there passed them a huge 
touring car containing a man and a woman, 
and a tonneau piled high with luggage. Mr. 
Cutting sighed. 

“What is the matter?” demanded Miss 
Loring sharply. ‘“‘Have you a toothache?” 

“No,” he answered meekly; “‘that sigh was 
the result of a train of thought set in motion 
by those two people—and their luggage—” 
He sighed a second time and with deeper 
feeling. 

Miss Loring smote the horn until it blatted 
painfully. 

‘Please remember,” she began coldly, 
“that talk of that kind is strictly defendu/” 

“T did not say anything,” protested Mr. 
Cutting. 

“Then you implied stupidity on my part 
in not being able to translate your sighing. 
Let me remind you once more that, although 
I am very fond of you, I am not in the least 
in love with you. You are the very last type 
of man with whom I could ever fall in love; 
you are too lazy and indifferent. The man 
whom I should marry would be one who was 
alert and resourceful and quick and strong 
in emergencies——” 

“Look out!” interrupted Mr. Cutting, to 
whom this discourse was somewhat lacking 
in novelty. ‘Gendarmes!” 

It was a local market day, and the road was 
. thronged with peasants’ carts. A file of these 
was toiling up a long grade toward them, 
and behind the last, Cutting’s quick eye had 
caught a flash of red. In the excitement of 
her discourse Miss Loring had permitted the 
speed of the car to exceed the limits of pru- 
dence, and she was about to slow down when 
she observed that some of the horses were 
becoming restive. It was one of the many 
situations encountered requiring quick judg- 
ment on the part of the chauffeur, and to 
Miss Loring it seemed best ‘to pass quickly 
before the demoralization spread. She threw 
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on the speed and had almost reached the last 
cart when a mounted policeman spurred his 
horse from behind it directly across her path. 
Miss Loring swerved sharply and in time to 
avoid striking the horse, but the startled ani- 
mal swung itself backward, reared, and fell, 
throwing his rider upon the opposite bank. 

Miss Loring threw off the speed, braked 
hard, and brought the car to a sudden stop. 
At the same moment the policeman, quite 
unhurt, scrambled to his feet. 

“Hola!” he called. ‘ Arrétez—arrétez 
la!” 

“‘He’s not hurt,” said Mr. Cutting, ‘but 
I fancy we had better stop.” 

“Pull up the numbers!” cried Miss Loring 
fiercely. Mr. Cutting obeyed, and the next 
instant they were darting down the slope. 
Looking over his shoulder Mr. Cutting saw 
the policeman run to his horse, mount, and 
ride rapidly in the other direction. 

“That was exciting,” said Miss Loring. 

“Yes,” answered Cutting dryly, “‘it is yet.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That fellow,” said Mr. Cutting slowly, 
“belongs to a swell corps of the Gendarmerie 
Nationale. I am afraid that he has gone 
back to telephone from that town we just 
passed through, and that before many min- 
utes our description will be posted in every 
police station in this district. I would now 
counsel our slipping home by some rustic and 
picturesque little lane.” 

Miss Loring’s high color lost a shade, but 
her little chin was pushed combatively for- 
ward. 

‘“Nonsense!” she said. 
our way!” 

“T am inclined to think,” remarked Mr. 
Cutting, “‘that before we have gone much 
farther, there will be some more of them get- 
ting in our way.” 

Much vexed and secretly a little scared 
at the apprehensions of her companion, Miss 
Loring did not reply. They dipped into a 
plushy, green-lined valley, and across a little 
stream where the peasant girls stopped ham- 
mering the clothes and stared from wide eyes 
as they whirled past. Presently a little ham- 
let thrust its church spire and thatched roofs 
through the foliage ahead. 

“Tf your fright has not sapped your 
strength,” said Miss Loring ironically, ‘pull 
up the numbers. I am going through this 
village in haste,” 

Her promise was unfulfilled, however, for 
the little place was filled with marketers, and 
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in front of the octroi station the congestion 
of carts brought them toa stop. Miss Loring 
horned violently, and a lane was beginning 
to open when a gendarme stepped from the 
office. 

““M’sieur, madame, I must ask you to de- 
scend—” he began politely in French. 

Two rows of small white teeth showed for 
an instant between Miss Loring’s carmine 
lips. She threw on the speed suddenly, and 
the gamy little car sprang forward. For 
one brief instant the astonished official sat 
upon the forward mud guard; the next he had 
bounded into the road and landed upon a 
small, trussed pig, which filled the air with 
lamentation. Before the man could scram- 
ble to his feet, Miss Loring was picking her 
rapid way across the market place. Mr. 
Cutting looked back and laughed. 

“For a lady who started out with the pur- 
pose of defying the police,” he observed, 
“you have fulfilled your mission with a lavish- 
ness only limited by the amount of material 
furnished.” 

Miss Loring turned to him a somewhat 
pallid face. ; 

“TI did not mean to run him down,” she 
said; ‘‘I meant only to push him out of the 
way. He might have been hurt; and, be- 
sides, he has bent the mud guard. I suppose 
that it would go pretty hard with us if they 
were to catch us now.” 

“Tt would be very expensive,” answered 
Cutting, ‘‘and, for the span of several hours 
at least, most disagreeably monotonous.” 

“Do you mean,” asked Miss Loring, in a 
voice which held the suspicion of a frightened 
quaver, ‘“‘that they would dare to—eh—de- 
tain us?” 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” said Mr. 
Cutting firmly, “that in the colloquial argot 
of our native city we would be ‘jugged.’” 

“They would not dare!” gasped Miss Lor- 
ing, her eyes large with horror. 

“In France,’ observed Mr. Cutting, in a 
forensic voice, ‘‘the person who toes over the 
dead line of the law by half an inch becomes 
a criminal, whereas the person who defies the 
law becomes a dangerous criminal. More- 
over, in this country, the personal sanctity 
of a gendarme is equal to the sanctity of the 
dollar in ours.” 

Miss Loring’s strong little hands trembled 
as they rested on the guidon. 

“‘Wha—what do you think that we had 
better do?” she asked in a tremulous voice. 

“Now: that you flatter me in asking my 
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opinion,” replied Mr. Cutting, “I would 
counsel home—by an indirect and unpre- 
tentious route.” 

Miss Loring’s shoulder trembled slightly 
against his own. 

“You are perfectly hateful!” she cried in 
a voice of high humidity. 

Cutting tugged thoughtfully at his long 
mustache. Now that the situation was 
really serious, his nervousness had left him. 
While he was debating the matter in his 
mind, they arrived at a fork in the road. 

“‘Let’s take the little road to the right,” he 
said. ‘‘We will adopt vulpine tactics and 
begin to circle before we double.” 

Miss Loring obeyed in silence. In the last 
few minutes she had been conscious for the 
first time in her life that an occasion could 
be developed of purely accidental circum- 
stance in which a strong masculine support 
was imperative. This odd reflection, her 
fright, and the running of the car occupied 
the whole of her attention. 

They had traveled several kilometers from 
the fork of the road when Mr. Cutting was 
conscious of a sudden jar. He looked over 
the side. 

“Tire down!” he observed. Miss Loring 
uttered a wail of dismay. Cutting stepped 
down and examined the collapsed tire. 

“Sabot nail,” said he. “Quite a tear; 
it’ll need a new inner tube.” He glanced up 
and down the road. ‘‘We passed a lane 
about a kilometer back,” he said finally. 
“Let’s run the car in there. We will be 
quiet and undisturbed while we make the 
change.” 

Miss Loring turned the car, and in a some- 
what nervous silence they ran back to where 
a dark little lane, thickly bordered by pol- 
lards, opened into the road. Into this they 
crept in somewhat the manner of a winded 
fox which has gained a lead by throwing the 
hounds temporarily from the scent. 

“Now,” said Mr. Cutting briskly, “if you 
will take a small bough and efface our tracks 
where we turned in here, it may save the im- 
mediate mutilation of a few more gendarmes. 
While you are doing so, I will wrestle with 
an inner tube.” 

Miss Loring threw him a look of frightened 
hauteur, but proceeded to obey. Having 
skillfully swept away all traces of their entry, 
she returned, and, seating herself upon the 
bank, watched in mingled emotions the deft 
manipulations of her fellow criminal. As he 
worked, Mr. Cutting discussed cheerfully the 
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desperate features of their situation, and Miss 
Loring, taking courage from his manner 
rather than his words, was beginning to gain 
fresh heart when there sounded in the dis- 
tance the heavy beat of a swiftly running 
motor. Cutting straightened his back to 
listen. 

“Let’s go down and see who it is,”’ he said. 
“It might be somebody we know.” 

He took her hand so naturally that it did 
not occur to the girl to draw it away, and led 
her to the mouth of the lane, where, from be- 
hind a tangle of briers, they watched the road 
expectantly. The panting and puffing grew 
louder, and presently there swept into view a 
heavy lumbering machine, one of the earlier 
Panhards, painted a glaring red. The first 
glance showed the two outlaws that it was 
filled with gendarmes, and beside the chauf- 
feur sat the officer whom both immediately 
recognized as the mounted policeman en- 
countered on the hillside! 

The laboring machine rumbled past, leav- 
ing in its wake the reek of gasoline, gar- 
lic, and fragments of staccato conversation. 
Miss Loring turned to her fellow fugitive. 
Her piquant face was pale from the anger of 
extreme fright. 

“Are all of those horrid men sent to arrest 
us?” she demanded. 

“T think,” replied Mr. Cutting compla- 
cently, ‘‘that we may flatter ourselves to that 
extent. It isa new experience to the provin- 
cial policeman to be charged and capsized by 
a man-eating motor car. I'll bet that those 
chaps are armed to the teeth.” 

Miss Loring stamped her small foot in 
helpless rage. 

‘And to think,” she cried, ‘that all of this 
should come of making a mounted police- 
man’s horse shy the least trifle, and pushing 
his legs from under a wretched village police- 
man! Haven’t they any sense of humor?” 

“They may develop that later on,” sug- 
gested Mr. Cutting, “‘when the joke is a trifle 
more on their side.” 

“Suppose we get in the car,” said Miss 
Loring desperately, ‘‘and go straight home 
and bribe any policeman who tries to stop 
us?” 

Mr. Cutting shook his head. 

“That might do in Spain or New York,” 
he replied, “‘but not here. These people 
have a foolish and inconvenient respect for 
the law itself. No, our best— Listen!” 

The clatter of hoofs rang out sharply. A 
moment later a troop of the mounted Gen- 
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darmerie Nationale galloped smartly up the 
road and swept past their hiding place. 

“All that is now required,” remarked Mr. 
Cutting, after a moment of silence, ‘‘is the 
motor-cycle corps and the Red Cross, and the 
provincial police will be well mobilized for 
service in the field.” 

Miss Loring subsided gently to the road- 
side and covered her face with her hands. 

“‘I—I—don’t see how you can joke about 
it!” She sobbed. “I—I—have—always 
heard—that—that the French prisons were 
simply awful!” She burst into tears. The 
shock of a large automobile filled with uni- 
formed pursuers had been sufficiently trying 
to the nerves, but there was to the clattering 
hoofs, jingling spurs and chains, and military 
bearing of the horsemen a certain stern de- 
termination which vanquished pride. 

Mr. Cutting dropped to his knees at her 
side and without the slightest hesitation threw 
one strong arm about her shoulders. Miss 
Loring straightened slightly, then relaxed. 
Her head fell back upon his shoulder. 

“O Jim—Jim!” she sobbed. ‘We will 
be arrested and dragged off to prison and put 
in dark cells——” 

“Nonsense, dear,” replied Mr. Cutting 
briskly. ‘‘We’ve fooled ’em so far and we’ll 
keep on fooling ’em. We can hide here until 
dark if necessary, or we can—” He stopped 
speaking so suddenly that she looked up at 
him in fright. 

“How much yellow have you got, Edith?” 
he asked abruptly. 

‘How much what ?” demanded Edith. 

“How much yellow paint—in your color 
box—any shade will do.” 

“© Jim!” cried Edith. 
to paint the car?” 

“That is what I have in mind. There are 
several tubes of yellow in my box—use a lot in 
sunsets, you know. With yours, too, and all 
of our oil and turps, we should have enough. 
Then I will take off the mud guards and hide 
’em. You have no idea what a different ex- 
pression it gives a car to be stripped of her 
mud guards.” 

Edith leaped to her feet and dashed the 
tears from her eyes. Before the gratified 
Mr. Cutting could realize what had hap- 
pened, she had thrown her arms about his 
neck. 

“© Jim—Jim!” she cried, “‘you are clever! 
If you get us out of this scrape, I’ll marry 
you whenever you like!” 

Mr. Cutting spared himself a moment in 


“Do you mean 
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which to express his appreciation of this 
generous impulse, after which he fell to work. 
Securing a large tin can, he proceeded to mix 
together all such colors as contributed to the 
formation of yellow. The broad mud guards 
were then discarded and hidden in the vines, 
after which the outlaws fell to work with the 
widest brushes to spread the brilliant if some- 
what unwholesome color upon the dark olive- 
green enamel of the car. This task finished, 
the two artists pronounced the disguise com- 
plete. 

“T am now,” observed Mr. Cutting, laying 
down his brush, “about to give you a shock.” 

“T am no longer susceptible to any shock 
not associated with a gendarme,” replied 
Miss Loring. 

“We have disguised the car,” said Mr. 
Cutting, complacently surveying the sickly 
yellow, naked-looking vehicle, “and what I 
now propose is that we disguise ourselves. I 
would advise that you remove that flippant 
hat, pin your hair beneath my cap, put on my 
raincoat, and contrive to make yourself as 
boylike in appearance as you sometimes are 
in behavior——” 

“cc Jim! ” 

“And while you are doing so I will retire 
to the greenroom and attempt, with the 
assistance of a pocket mirror and pair of 
scissors, to remove my beard and mustache.” 

“Jim!” cried Miss Loring. “Do you 
think that you can do it?” 

“In part. It is very necessary, because you 
see we are no doubt already described in our 
criminal characters as a large, bearded man 
and a beautiful but bloodthirsty woman 
ranging the country in a dark olive-green car 
and exterminating gendarmes. No one would 
ever think of arresting a pleasant-faced, 
smooth-shaven young man and a red-cheeked 
boy in a bright yellow runabout.” 

“T plainly see,” observed Miss Loring, 
“that as a law-abiding citizen your talents 
have been wasted, Jim.” 

Mr. Cutting retired to the depths of the 
foliage, to reappear a few minutes later look- 
ing like a harmless tourist who had lost his 
razor and distrusted the skill of the French 
barber. Miss Loring had completed her own 
disguise, and as soon as she was able to re- 
cover from the shock caused by the appear- 
ance of her companion, she took her seat at 
his side and spread the lap robe in such a 
manner as to hide her skirts. Mr. Cutting 
was, of course, driving the car. 

With fiercely beating hearts they backed 
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out into the road and turned their faces in a 
direction opposite to that taken by their late 
pursuers. The little car, as if ashamed of its 
burlesque and unclad appearance, sped 
swiftly down the road. Presently a cathedral 
spire, poking itself above the brow of a hill, 
told them that they were approaching a town. 

With as bold a front as might be assumed 
by a gentleman of tramplike visage, a pretty 
girl doing her best to hide her charms beneath 
spreading lunettes and a man’s cap, and a 
sticky-looking, freshly painted little motor 
car of a villainously jaundiced hue and naked 
of mud guards, they trundled into the town. 
As in many such places in Brittany, the road 
entered at right angles and between high, 
whitewashed walls which threw back sonor- 
ously the blare of the horn. Suddenly they 
turned a sharp corner and found the street 
blocked by an excited crowd composed of 
gendarmes, peasants, tourists, and towns- 
people. The nucleus of the gathering ap- 
peared to be a very pretty woman with a very 
angry face, sitting alone in a small, one-seated 
olive-green automobile. 

‘That is the Countess Cantini!” exclaimed 
Edith. “I wonder what it is all about?” 

“Look overhead,” replied Mr. Cutting 
grimly, ‘‘and you will not be long in doubt.” 

Edith turned her eyes upward, then grasped 
the arm of her companion with a stifled 
scream. On the face of the somber stone 
building at their right were inscribed in huge 
letters the forbidding words, GENDARMERIE 
NATIONALE. 

A gendarme stepped toward them and 
touched his cap. 

“You will please to stop your motor, 
monsieur,” he said politely in French. ‘We 
have orders to hold for investigation all single- 
seated automobiles passing here to-day.” 

With a sinking heart, Mr. Cutting obeyed. 
At the same moment there was an ebullition 
of the crowd from the doorway of the building, 
and there emerged a strongly built young 
man in automobile costume. His handsome 
face was red and angry and he was protesting 
in voluble and impassioned French with a 
frightened-looking police officer. 

“Willoughby Schuyler!” howled Mr. Cut- 
ting in delight. ‘Hello, Will!” 

Mr. Schuyler looked around in surprise. 
For a moment his face was blank, then sud- 
denly it lit with amused recognition. 

‘Jim Cutting!” he cried. “‘Didn’t know 
you without your mask, Jim.” He glanced 
curiously at the yellow car. ‘Are you held 
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up too? Where did you get that car—in a 
candy shop?” 

Mr. Cutting leaped down and hurried to 
his friend, whom he drew to one side, to the 
unconcealed relief of the police officer, whom 
Mr. Schuyler had succeeded in convincing 
that his arrest would result in an international 
complication with the United States. 

“What have they stopped you for, Will?” 
asked Mr. Cutting nervously. Schuyler 
made an all-encompassing gesture. 

“For what have they not?” said he. “Run- 
ning down a mounted gendarme, having no 
numbers, and assaulting another gendarme 
with intent to kill seems to be the least of it.” 
His face became perplexed. ‘Somebody 
must have been raising the mischief through 
here to-day, Jim,” he said. 

“So they have, Will,” answered Mr. 
Cutting dejectedly. ‘The worst of it is that 
Miss Loring and I are the innocent cause of 
all of the trouble.” And in a few simple 
words he gave his friend a truthful account of 
the interesting incidents of the morning’s 
drive. Before the tale was finished, Mr. 


Schuyler, to the amazement of the spectators, 
found it necessary to lean against the wall of 


the building, in order to laugh without falling 
into the road. 

“Forgive me, Jim,” he said to his some- 
what injured friend. “It’s a serious matter, 
very; but you see it has certain humorous 
features too. Your face, forinstance—’ He 
managed with some difficulty to compose his 
own and pondered while Mr. Cutting waited 
in the respectful silence with which one at- 
tends the opinion of an expert. 

“As the situation now stands,” observed 
Mr. Schuyler judicially, “ it is a case of ‘jug.’” 

Mr. Cutting shivered. 

“But it simply can’t be that, Will,” he pro- 
tested. “I'll pay any sum rather than have 
Miss Loring detained.” 

Mr. Schuyler’s eyes twinkled. 

Ts it as bad as that, Jim?” he asked. 

“Tt is worse,” confided Cutting. “You— 
eh—see, Will, Miss Loring has—eh—prom- 
ised to—eh—marry me if I can manage to 
get her out of this fix.” 

A sudden light flashed in the fine eyes of 
Mr. Schuyler. 

“She has?” he cried. “Do you know,” 
he continued slowly and thoughtfully, “I be- 
lieve that this simple fact may save the whole 
situation—” He mused in silence. ‘How 
soon would she be willing to marry you, 
Jim?” he asked suddenly. 
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Mr. Cutting blushed. 

“She said that she would marry me as soon 
as I wanted her to,” said he candidly. 

“H’m.” Mr. Schuyler nodded slowly. “I 
—eh—presume that you have no especial 
reason for wishing to delay the—eh—cere- 
mony?” he inquired diffidently. 

“Certainly not,” replied Cutting some- 
what heatedly. His high-bred features grew 
dusky red. ‘Look here,” he demanded with 
sudden heat, “are you trying to chaff me? 
What has my getting married got to do with 
it all, anyway?” 

‘IT would be the last to chaff you at such a 
moment in your life, Jim,” said Mr. Schuy- 
ler reproachfully. ‘‘I have too much taste. 
Besides, it would not be safe. Before I have 
finished with your case you will have twofold 
reason to bless me. I have been raising Cain 
with these people for the last half hour be- 
cause they stopped the Countess and myself; 
she was Miss Moore, of New York, you know 
—married a Dago, now defunct. They have 
sent for the chief of this district and expect 
him back every moment. He is an acquaint- 
ance of mine, a fine chap; and if you will do 
exactly as I say, Iam in hopes that I can pull 
you through clear—do you understand? But 
you must do precisely what I tell you to, and 
make Miss Loring promise to do the same. 
Will you?” 

In an ecstasy of gratitude Mr. Cutting 
wrung the hand of his friend. At the same 
moment a stylish dogcart whirled up to the 
door, and a tall, handsome Frenchman de- 
scended. 

“Here he is now!” cried Mr. Schuyler. 
“‘Now go to Miss Loring, Jim, and make her 
promise to follow my directions without ques- 
tion—” Schuyler broke off to hurry down 
the steps, where he was warmly greeted by the 
fine-looking Frenchman. ‘The two walked 
up the steps and disappeared in the Gendar- 
merie. Mr. Cutting, in a tremor of hope and 
fear, stepped to the side of Mr. Schuyler’s 
automobile, where Miss Loring was giving 
to the Countess Cantini a carefully censored 
account of the experiences of the morning. 
After being presented to the Countess, Cut- 
ting drew Miss Loring aside and readily ex- 
tracted from her a promise to follow blindly 
any directions proceeding from Mr. Schuyler. 

Before many minutes had passed, Schuyler, 
followed by the courtly Frenchman, whose 
handsome face wore an expression of sympa- 
thetic amusement, emerged from the build- 
ing, when a series of introductions ensued. 
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While the Frenchman was chatting with the 
Countess, Mr. Schuyler drew the two outlaws 
aside. 

“Tt is all settled,” he announced with a 
somewhat nervous elation. ‘I’ve got you off 
scot free!” 

“What!” cried the delighted Mr. Cutting, 
edging slightly in front of Miss Loring, whose 
actions indicated a disposition to throw her 
arms about the neck of their deliverer. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Schuyler, “‘no jail, no 
fines, not even the confiscation of the car. 
One can’t overestimate the value of a little 
influence here in France,” he continued mod- 
estly. “I’ve arranged everything.” 

Mr. Cutting grasped him warmly by the 
hand, while the expression of Miss Loring’s 
face said volumes. 

“All that you’ve got to do now,” proceeded 
Mr. Schuyler, ‘‘is to take a little trip to the 
Channel Islands.” 

“Take a trip where ?” cried Mr. Cutting. 

“To Jersey—St. Helier,” replied Mr. 
Schuyler easily. 

“What do you mean?” cried Edith. ‘What 
in the world are we to do at St. Helier?” 

“Get married,” answered Mr. Schuyler 
with decision. 

“Get married! 
Cutting fiercely. 

“Why does anybody get married?” replied 
Mr. Schuyler evasively. ‘‘No doubt you 
have very good reasons of your own——” 

“But—but—but——” 


Why?” demanded Mr. 


“Sh’h’h!” whispered Mr. Schuyler warn- 


ingly. “You see,” he continued, “I have 
explained to my friend the captain that all 
of your performances of the morning, with 
your subsequent crafty and criminal attempts 
to injure and evade the police, were due to no 
contempt on your part of the admirable corps 
of Gendarmerie Nationale, of which he is the 
local chief, but because you were an eloping 
couple pursued by a frenzied and furious 
parent——” 

““You—you—you—” began Mr. Cutting 
dazedly. 

“Don’t interrupt!” said Edith. 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Schuyler 
smoothly. ‘‘He asked at once by whom you 
had expected to be married, and I told him 
that you were going to the English clergyman 
at Dinan, whereupon he said that nobody in 
France could marry you without your certifi- 
cates of birth and baptism and citizenship 
and vaccination and parents’ consent and 
motor license and kennel register and-——” 


5$9 
“Oh, rot!” growled Mr. Cutting. “Get 
back on the road again!” 

Mr. Schuyler threw him a pained look. 

“He was very kind and sympathetic,” he 
continued. “He said that this put an en- 
tirely different face on the matter; that no 
chivalrous gentleman would think of letting 
a trivial matter, like the mutilation of a few 
common gendarmes, interrupt the course of 
such an ardent attachment. In fact, he has 
insisted upon personally conducting the af- 
fair to the limits of his own jurisdiction, and 
is going with Countess Cantini and myself 
to see you safely aboard the steamer which 
leaves St. Malo for Jersey in about two hours. 
It’s only about a three-hour sail, you know, and 
at St. Helier you can get a special license and 
be married at once by an English minister.” 

For an instant the two culprits stared at 
each other dumbly while Mr. Schuyler re- 
garded them with an air of profound benig- 
nancy. 

“How utterly absurd!” cried Edith, her 
cheeks very red and her eyes shining with 
even more than their usual brilliancy. 

“That’s all nonsense!” snapped Mr. Cut- 
ting, with a somewhat questioning glance at 
Edith. 

“Oh, very well—” said Mr. Schuyler with 
intense bitterness. ‘‘Of course, if you prefer 
a French prison to an English chapel, and the 
bonds of the Frankish law to those of holy 
matrimony, it is all nonsense! It’s not for 
me to decide. But I must say that I think 
you might consider my position a trifle.” 

“Your position!” gasped Mr. Cutting. 

“Certainly! Didn’t you tell me that Miss 
Loring had said that she would marry you 
whenever you wished if you could get her 
out of this scrape, and didn’t you also say 
that you were willing to marry her at once | 
if necessary? Well, I acted on that. And 
now if you both crawl, don’t you see how it 
is going to discredit me? I must say that it 
strikes me as a pretty shabby return for all of 
my—my——” 

“Lying,” suggested Mr. Cutting. 

“My tactful efforts,” continued Mr. Schuy- 
ler. “I suppose that this Frenchman will 
probably challenge me to a duel and slip a 
rapier through me—just when ”—he glanced 
at the Countess Cantini—‘‘life is so full of 
joyful promise.” There was a note of infinite 
pathos in his voice. 

Mr. Cutting raised one hand in a futile 
effort to tug at his missing mustache. He 
glanced furtively at Miss Loring. 
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“We did give the scoundrel our promises, 
Edith,” he said tentatively. 

““We—I could never be happy if we felt 
that his blood was upon our heads!” sighed 
Edith. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Schuyler in the 
voice of one prepared to immolate himself 
upon the altar of friendship, ‘I am not sucha 
cad as not to release you from your promises 
if you really ask it of me; but in that case you 
‘would have to go to jail of course, and possibly 
I might have to go with you as an accomplice 
in aiding and abetting your escape.” 

“We can’t let Schuyler go to jail on our 
account, Edith,” observed Mr. Cutting with 
bitter sarcasm. 

“‘Of course not!” answered Edith. ‘“‘The 
Countess Cantini would never forgive us!” 

“ After all,” said Mr. Schuyler persuasively, 
‘in the happiness of a lifetime, what differ- 
ence do a few bitter moments make? The 
old cock—eh—Mr. Loring will soon get over 
his vexation; and the chances are that you 
would have to elope, anyway, in the end. 
Besides,” he continued in honeyed tones, 
“think of the priceless moments which you 
gain by taking the matter into your own 
hands.” 

Edith turned away to hide the crimson in 
her cheeks, while the pale, denuded portion 
of Mr. Cutting’s aristocratic face shone a scar- 
let contrast to the more weather-beaten parts. 
Mr. Schuyler raised his hand and coughed. 

“Come,” he said to Mr. Cutting. ‘Faint 
heart ne’er won a race with the French police. 
You have begun splendidly; don’t slacken the 
pace on the stretch! You might as well elope 
now as later, and the old—eh—Mr. Loring 
would never consent to give his daughter to 
an ex-convict és 

“Oh, rot!” growled Mr. Cutting, glancing 
at Edith out of the corner of his eye. There 
was a short but portentous silence which was 
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finally broken by the girl. She turned a pale 
and somewhat frightened face toward her 
fellow outlaw. 

“What do you think, Jim?” she asked 
shyly. 

“T agree with you, Edith,” answered Mr. 
Cutting diplomatically. Edith sighed deeply. 

“Very well,” she murmured. “I suppose 
that there is really nothing else for us to do!” 


Not so very many hours later a plucky 
little mud-guardless motor car, cleansed of a 
recent coat of sticky, yellow paint, was skip- 
ping blithely over the road from Dinard to 
Dinan. Mr. Cutting was driving—with as 
much skill as the rather close proximity of a 
newly wedded wife would permit of his doing. 

“Never again,” said Mr. Cutting in an 
ecstatic voice, ‘will I malign the efficiency of 
the provincial police of France.” 

“Hereafter,” cooed the dimpling bride, 
‘“‘they may arrest me as often as they please.” 

‘Let us hope, however,” said Mr. Cutting, 
‘that such arrests will never again be followed 
by the same train of circumstances.” 

A laugh rippled from the fresh lips of the 
bride; then her pretty face became serious. 

“Do you realize, Jim,” she asked in an 
awed voice, ‘‘that you will soon have to face 

ap? 

“No,” replied Mr. Cutting blandly, “‘I do 
not forget that terrifying fact; I simply ignore 
it.” He glanced slyly at his bride. “Asa 
matter of fact, he will no doubt be filled with 
gratitude when he learns of how I sacrificed 
myself to save his only daughter from a 
felon’s fate——” 

“Jim—” said a reproachful voice which 
held the suggestion of tears. Mr. Cutting 
glanced over his shoulder, observed the utter 
absence of humankind—and the next moment 
the frolicsome car shied violently to the other 
side of the perfect road. 





PUBLIC OWNERSHIP FROM THE 
BUSINESS STANDPOINT 


By ALLAN L. BENSON 


fa N the general and vigorous 
my discussion of the question of 
f public ownership of public 
utilities, it is interesting to 
observe the attitude of vari- 
ous elements of the entire 
population. Following an 
analysis, already published,* of the position 
of the laborer and the taxpayer, it should be 
of service to examine the attitude of what 
we are accustomed to call the business men 
of the country. We shall find anomalies 
here, as marked as those noted heretofore. 
It is probably fair to say that American 
business men, asa class, are in an attitude 
of opposition to public ownership. In their 
own private business undertakings they are 
in favor of the greatest possible concentration, 
the greatest possible consolidation. Every- 
where is the tendency to eliminate waste by 
the substitution of one directing power. And 
yet, when the suggestion is made that mu- 
nicipalities, states, and even the Nation 
should apply to their public utilities the same 
principles that business men in private have 
demonstrated to be of advantage to their 
undertakings, they protest. They can see 
nothing but disaster in the suggestion that 
the mayor of a city shall be at the head of 
a single corporation which shall own and 
operate its street railways, its gas, electricity, 
water, ice, and other plants. Sending and 
receiving thousands of letters every year, 
which are carried by a system operated by the 
Government, and of which practically none 
ever goes astray, these men of business declare 
that a street-railway system operated by a 
municipality would be inefficient, that it would 
be the shuttlecock of grafting politicians, 
the inciter of increased official corruption, and 
the place of refuge of the incompetent favor- 
* See APPLETON’S MaGAzINE for October, 


ites of the governing power. Marshall Field 
summed up in a sentence all of these objections 
when he said to a delegation that had come to 
enlist his support of the plan to municipalize 
the street railways of Chicago: 

“T shall be glad to concede that your 
plan is the serious, dignified, businesslike rem- 
edy for existing evils that you represent it 
to be when you have demonstrated to me 
the ability of the city of Chicago to operate a 
decent elevator service in the city hall.” 

And on the face of them, these objections 
of American business men to public owner- 
ship appear valid. The managing powers of 
great private corporations are elected by 
business men, not by politicians or by the 
voters at large who have no technical knowl- 
edge of the great undertakings for which they 
might be called upon to choose managers. 
We also know that municipal government 
has proved unfaithful in smaller things—that 
it has grafted and bungled and wasted. 
Therefore the question is not without timeli- 
ness or justification: ““Why should we in- 
trust great things to governments that have 
been faithless in smaller ones?” 

And yet such fears as these questions sug- 
gest have been proved groundless in those 
numerous European cities in which the public 
ownership of public utilities is no longer a 
suggestion, the results of which if applied are 
matters of speculation and doubt, but a 
principle in operation, the results of which are 
for all men to see. Municipal governments 
are now pure that used to be corrupt when 
public-service corporations were in existence 
that found it profitable to bribe aldermen and 
mayors to give away public rights. Voters 
who were apathetic toward the public welfare 
when their public utilities were privately 
owned and the bribes of private corpora- 
tions negatived their best efforts toward the 
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achievement of good government, have be- 
come alert in the discharge of the duties of 
their citizenship since corruption has gone 
and the ownership by themselves of their own 
utilities has come. And all of these facts we 
have on the testimony of the most credible 
witnesses—men sent by the United States 
Government to learn the facts, men who have 
taken actual part in the management of these 
utilities, and others of equal reliability. 

Here is the testimony of C. R. Bellamy, a 
civil engineer of high professional standing 
whom the people of Liverpool engaged as 
the general manager of their street rail- 
ways: 

“‘Curiously enough, criticism of municipal 
methods in England appears to have ema- 
nated principally from our American cousins. 
All objections to municipal trading [the 
English term for municipal ownership] are 
based on the surmise that it is fraught with 
danger to the community and will end dis- 
astrously; but an ounce of fact is worth a 
pound of opinion.” 

Then he tells of the poor service given and 
the high fares charged by the private street- 
railway owners of Liverpool, notes the criti- 
cism that followed the taking over of the rail- 
ways by the city in 1897, and then adds: 

“It was a bold movement, but the response 
of a grateful public to the facilities afforded 
was immediate.” 

Robert Crawford, LL.D., brings a similar 
report from Glasgow. Mr. Crawford was 
formerly a burg magistrate in the city and for 
ten years was a member of the council com- 
mittee that managed the street railways. His 
testimony is given in an article entitled 
“‘Glasgow’s Experience With Municipal 
Ownership and Operation of Street Rail- 
ways, Water, Gas, and Electrical Plants,” 
which was published this year in a pamphlet 
issued by the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science of Philadelphia. Con- 
cerning the question of efficiency, he says: 

“‘Even as horse cars, the service given, after 
the ownership and operation of the system 
was taken over by the city, was an enormous 
improvement over that given by the private 
corporation. The conversion of the system 
to electric trolley was accomplished without 
a hitch and without a blunder. Fares are 
exceedingly low, the service swift, clean, 
bright, and frequent. ‘There is probably no 
citizen of Glasgow who could be found so 
foolish or so bold as to propose to-day that 
either the street railways or the gas, water, 
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or electricity plants should be divorced from 
public control and handed over again to 
private ownership.” 

Everywhere the testimony is the same on 
the question of efficiency. From this verdict 
of the people who are served by these mu- 
nicipally operated public utilities, the only 
note of dissent comes, as Mr. Bellamy, of Liv- 
erpool, says, from visiting Americans like 
Mayor McClellan, of New York, who found 
nothing to praise in public ownership abroad. 
But the fact is conspicuous that the people 
who are most interested continue to praise 
the service that their cities give them. 

Then there is the question of corruption— 
the question of whether the giving to public 
officials of the power to buy the vast amount 
of supplies that are needed by great public 
utilities would result in bribe giving and 
bribe taking on a greater scale than that 
which now exists in American cities. Frederic 
C. Howe, Ph.D., investigated this point 
during three extended periods of observation 
of public ownership abroad, and embodied 
his observations in an article entitled “‘ Munici- 
pal Ownership in Great Britain,” which ap- 
peared in the Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor for January, 1906. Mr. 
Howe said: 

“Corruption is practically nonexistent in 
the British city. Repeated inquiries in all 
quarters, as well as personal investigation of 
many of the largest cities of the United King- 
dom, confirm this statement and reveal an 
amazing degree of self-sacrifice and arduous 
labor on the part of the members of the 
councils, all of whom serve without remuner- 
ation and many of whom give up at least 
half of their time to work for the city.” 

Exactly the same testimony is given by 
Mr. Crawford, of Glasgow, in the pamphlet 
to which reference has been made. 

“Bribery and corruption of voters is un- 
known,” says he, ‘and the expenses which 
may be incurred by candidates in carrying 
on their election is regulated by statute in 
proportion to the population. . . . There is 
no logrolling, very little of clique or party 
feeling, and the council, as a body, is con- 
spicuously honest and free from all taint or 
suspicion of direct or improper personal 
interest of any kind.” 

It is also important to know what effect 
public ownership has had abroad on the kind 
of men who are elected to office, particularly 
in cities. We know what kind of men are 
elected to office in American cities. This is 
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the kind of men who are elected to office in 
Glasgow, according to Mr. Crawford: 

“Councilors are chosen from all ranks, 
occupations, and professions — merchant 
princes, large manufacturers, doctors, shop- 
keepers, and small tradesmen—all of whom 
undertake, without fee or reward, the great 
responsibility and labor of carrying on the 
complex and elaborate machinery of munici- 
pal government in Glasgow.” 

A suggestion as to why the voters of Glas- 
gow elect a better class of officials than we 
elect is given by Frederic C. Howe in the 
Bureau of Labor Bulletin to which reference 
has been made. 

‘Public ownership,” says Mr. Howe, “has 
promoted citizenship by destroying class an- 
tagonism. By removing franchise privileges 
from politics, it has destroyed that source of 
corruption, and has united the rich and the 
poor in a common demand for honest govern- 
ment as well as cheap and efficient service, 
and has turned every citizen alike into an 
effective critic.” 

To this, Mr. Crawford adds a word. 

“The truth is,” says he, “that thé great 
magnetic power of public ownership has, 
during the last twenty-five years, gone far to 
develop among the citizens of Glasgow a 
feeling of loyalty, responsibility, order, and a 
permanent, living interest in civic affairs and 
business, which is entirely admirable and of 
great value to all aspects of its public life.” 

Opponents of public ownership in this 
country also fear that the placing of political 
hacks in the public employ would be produc- 
tive of poor service. Beholding the selfish 
politicians who now control many American 
cities, who overlook no opportunity to pay 
their political debts with jobs, they assume 
that the same conditions would exist under 
public ownership. The assumption is ap- 
parently based on the fact that insufficient 
consideration is given to the reasons for the 
existence of the crooked, job-distributing 
politician. The crooked politician has only 
two reasons for his being—first, because he 
wants to be paid for being crooked; second, 
because some one is willing to pay him for 
being crooked. And in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred that “somebody” is a public- 
service corporation that wants public rights 
which the politician is in a position to barter 
away for his own profit. At any rate, Mr. 
Crawford and Mr. Howe have told us that 
with the passing of public-service corporations 
in Great Britain corruption in municipal 
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government has disappeared; and this is the 
way Mr. Crawford says the council of Glas- 
gow goes about it to select employees for its 
public-service enterprises: 

“The staff of paid municipal officers and 
employees is selected on merit alone. There 
are no gifts of lucrative offices or posts to 
confer on political friends or supporters, ex- 
perience, merit, and ability alone being rec- 
ognized.” 

Then there is another objection that is 
made to public ownership. It is said that 
technical experts are required to manage any 
business, and that with the best of intentions, 
no board of aldermen composed of doctors, 
lawyers, business men, and laborers could 
successfully manage a street-railway system. 
Yet Mr. Crawford, who for ten years helped 
manage the street-railway system of Glasgow, 
says: 

“The committee of twenty-five councilors 
to whom the Town Council have intrusted 
all the complex details of the street-railway 
organization has never been composed of 
experts, nor even contained one member who 
could be called an expert in street railways. 
The members have been gradually changed 
from year to year in the ebb and flow of 
representation and are simply ordinarily 
shrewd men of business without special or 
technical training of any kind. Common 
sense, loyalty, honesty, and devotion to the 
interests of the whole community supply the 
real key to the success of Glasgow in this as 
in all other communal enterprises.” 

Yet it is not to be supposed that the street 
railways of Glasgow are without experts. 
The Town Councilors simply hire experts, 
the same as directors of a privately owned 
street-railway system, also lacking technical 
knowledge, hire men who are competent to 
administer their properties. 

It is also of importance to know whether 
national or State elections would be likely to 
confuse American voters—if public ownership 
were in effect in this country—to such an 
extent that it would result in the selection 
of poor officers to manage the public-utility 
enterprises. This is the condition that Mr. 
Crawford says exists in Glasgow where the 
voters’ sense of individual responsibility has 
been quickened by the elimination of private- 
ly owned public-service corporations: 

“National politics do not enter into the 
elections to any visible or serious extent, the 
choice of an officer being usually dependent 
upon character, experience, and business 
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ability, qualified by his views on finance, 
labor questions, municipal employment, etc.” 

Similar testimony might be piled up in- 
definitely. There is no doubt about it: 
public ownership has proved a success in 
Europe. The people approve it and are ex- 
tending the application of the principle to 
other enterprises as rapidly as may be. By 
actual demonstration, the fact has been 
established that with public ownership these 
things can be done. 1. The service can be 
improved. 2. The cost of service can be 
decreased. 3. The civic activity of the electo- 
rate can be increased. 4. Corruption can be 
eradicated from government. How is it that 
these things have been brought about in the 
face of the contrary predictions of American 
business men? Let us see. 

Take first the improvement in service that 
public ownership invariably brings about. 
No one who has any understanding of the 
facts will argue that it is not possible for a 
private corporation to give as good service in 
any given line as any municipality could give. 
Private corporations employ the best admin- 
istrative ability there is in the market, and 
no city about to undertake the operation of its 
own utilities could do more. But it is also 


true that any city could do as much. And 
what is more to the point, a municipality 
could not only permit but encourage its high- 
grade administrative talent to produce the 


best possible service. This the private 
corporation cannot do—or, at any rate, does 
not do. The desire of stockholders for 
dividends stands in the way. The service 
given must be as poor as it can be without 
driving away patronage or preventing the 
natural growth of patronage. The point of 
maximum dividends is the lowest point to 
which the quality of the service can go with- 
out curtailing income. And maximum divi- 
dends are what the managers of privately 
owned public-service corporations are hired 
to produce. 

This explains why private corporations in 
America oftentimes produce better service 
than European cities furnish for themselves. 
In the first place, the American people de- 
mand better service than is demanded else- 
where. Poorer service than they are given 
would reduce dividends by reducing present 
patronage and preventing natural expansion. 
In the second place, America has the best 
administrative talent in the world, and handi- 
capped as it is by the necessity of producing 
maximum dividends, it is oftentimes able to 
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outdo foreign cities that are trying to serve 
themselves without a profit. But this only 
gives a hint of what America’s unexampled 
administrative talent could do if it were placed 
on an equality with the foreign talent that 
need seek no dividends. 

That public ownership should decrease the 
cost of service is inevitable. The profits that 
go to the stockholders of private corporations 
are simply eliminated. Nor is it difficult to 
understand why public ownership should 
quicken the interest of the electorate in civic 
affairs. Responsibility always develops in- 
terest. Under private ownership the voters 
have no responsibility. 

When one stops to look into the facts, it is 
also plain that the tendency of public owner- 
ship must be to eradicate corruption from 
government. It is a common error to assume 
that no city that is now corruptly governed 
should be permitted to take over the owner- 
ship and operation of its public utilities until 
such time as it shall have purged itself of 
corruption. It would be as wise to say that a 
man who had been made ill by sewer gas and 
lack of sunshine, should not go out into the 
fresh air until he felt better. American cities 
are corruptly governed because they are 
harboring privately owned public-service cor- 
porations. Anyone can prove this for him- 
self by recalling what forces work toward 
the demoralization of the government of his 
city. The dry-goods dealers do not try to 
control the election of the council. The 
grocers are not interested in manipulating 
conventions. The hardware dealers are 
never accused of trying to smuggle through 
legislation hostile to the people’s interests, 
It is always the public-service corporations 
that are in politics. It is the street railway 
that wants this man elected and that man 
defeated. It is the gas company that wants 
certain men appointed to the gas committee. 
It is the electric-light company that makes the 
aldermen perform like trained animals. And 
all these corporations derive their interest in 
politics from the fact that the city government 
has in its power to grant them franchises or 
other privileges that belong to the people. 

The corporations being eager to bribe pub- 
lic officials to give them valuable privileges, 
it therefore naturally follows that those who 
want to be bribed become candidates for 
public office. Thus comes the riffraff in the 
councils of American cities. The vultures 
are gathering around the carrion. Yet, inas- 
much as it is the carrion of public-service 
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corporation bribes that attracts the vultures of 
official station, is it strange that the removal 
of the carrion in European cities has been 
followed by the disappearance of the vultures? 
Why should a man who wants to be bribed 
seek election to an office in which he knows 
he will be offered no bribes because it will not 
lie in his power to give away any franchises 
or other like privileges? Certainly there is 
some reason why “corruption is practically 
nonexistent in the British cities,” as Mr. 
Howe declared it to be. Corruption did 
exist in British cities when their public 
utilities were privately owned. And unless 
the monstrous contention be set up that 
Americans as a class are not nearly so honest 
as Britons, is it not fair to assume that the 
same forces that have purified British public 
life would purify the public life of America if 
given an opportunity? 

Thus public ownership plainly has before it 
a greater mission than the mere saving of a 
few dollars a year to each person who rides on 
street railways or is served by other public 
utilities. Judging from the demonstrated 
results abroad, the great function of public 
ownership is to take the hands of the corpora- 
tions off our legislative bodies—municipal, 


state, and national—and permit the people 
to obtain remedial legislation which is now 
denied them. As the matter now stands, it is 
very difficult even for a determined official 
like Mr. Roosevelt to get a bill through 
Congress to regulate the rates that railways 


may legally charge. Everywhere, legislation 
looking to the relief of the people encounters 
the opposition of what has become known as 
“the interests.”” We cannot be spared the 
necessity of paying the railroads each year a 
rental for their mail cars that equals their 
value because the railroads have representa- 
tives and senators in Congress who insist that 
these sums shall be paid. We cannot be 
relieved of the necessity of paying eight times 
as much for our express service as is charged 
in other countries because our privately 
owned express companies are well represented 
in Congress and command the votes, not only 
of their own representatives but of the repre- 
sentatives of all other public-service. corpora- 
tions, all of whom help each other in their 
various battles against the people. Nor can 
we have telegraph service at the cheap rates 
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enjoyed by other countries because of the 
representation of the telegraph companies in 
Congress. 

This, however, is but an incomplete list of 
the public-utility corporations that are repre- 
sented in Congress. Yet their representatives 
form the head and front of the opposition 
with which all popular legislation is compelled 
to contend in Washington. Suppose owner- 
ship by the nation of all its utilities were to 
retire all of those who now represent the 
privately owned public-service corporations— 
all the railroad senators and the rest—would 
there not be a considerable change in the roll 
calls of the two houses? With increased rep- 
resentation for the people, due to the filling 
of the places of those deprived of power, 
might not the people again really control 
Congress as they used to in the days before 
the railroads came? 

In the several States the situation is not 
dissimilar. In every capital, the steam rail- 
ways, the express companies, the telegraph 
and telephone companies, and latterly the 
suburban electric railways, must be reckoned 
with before the people can learn what they 
will be permitted to do for themselves. And 
while there are other interests that sometimes 
stand in the way of needed legislation and 
produce bad laws, they would be powerless 
without the help of the public-service corpora- 
tion representatives. 

In conclusion, it may be said that what 
public ownership has done abroad—not only 
in Europe but in New Zealand—it may be 
expected to do here if applied under the 
same conditions. The greatest achievement 
of public ownership anywhere has been the 
elimination of corruption from government, 
and the “conditions” for the performance of 
this service are the same everywhere. Always 
there must be the bribe giver and the bribe 
taker if there be corruption in public life. 
Public ownership, by doing away with the 
giving of franchises and other public rights, 
destroys at once the occupations of the bribe 
givers and the bribe takers. nd it is be- 
cause it does so that public ownership, 
though it will disappoint those who expect 
an immediate pecuniary gain from it, will in 
the long run confer an incomparably greater 
benefit—the benefit of government by the peo- 
ple without the interference of corporations. 
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I. THE PIONEERING OF THE CHARLATANS 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


HERE is, there can be, no 
@ more absorbing and impor- 
fa) tant subject of inquiry than 
= the nature and destiny of 
aa) human personality. From 
those early moments when 
the dawn of intelligence her- 
alded the birth of curiosity, what, whence, and 
whither have been the uppermost thoughts 
in the mind of man whenever, in the dim 
twilight of the Stone Age as in the noonday 
glare of the twentieth century, he has cast 
aside the preoccupations of everyday life 
and surrendered to self-communing. There 
is none but finds himself confronted with the 
riddle of personality and in some fashion 
seeks to give it answer. There is no escaping 
this sphinx of human destiny. At the one 
end looms the mystery of death, masking the 
vision of the future; at the other, the no less 
inscrutable mystery of birth, recapitulating 
in the individual the history of the race. And 
in between from the cradle to the grave the 
riddle of personality presses for reply. What 
is the nature of the self? Whence its facul- 
ties, its capacity for pain and pleasure? 
Whence, indeed, its self-awareness? To 
such questions as these, it must be acknowl- 
edged, primitive man paid scant attention. 
For him the future, rather than the past or 
present, held interest, and, peopling the uni- 
verse with unseen spirits of good and of evil, 
his chief concern was to assure his future 
welfare by propitiation and sacrifice. But 
with the process of time man has come to 
realize that the question of the survival of 
personality involves the question of the na- 
ture of personality, and that whatever may 
be the answer to the former, it is in the high- 
est degree essential to his well-being in bod- 
ily life that he arrive at a correct solution of 
the latter. 


It is not too much to say that the realization 
of this truth marks the greatest advance in 
the thought of man since he emerged from 
his state of savagery and ignorance. At first, 
to be sure, the problem of the nature of per- 
sonality was attacked from standpoints little 
calculated to give satisfactory results. The 
earliest appreciation of the necessity of solv- 
ing it came at a time when the human mind 
was completely dominated by the religious 
impulse, and in consequence the main avenue 
of approach was philosophical; a philosophy 
strongly tinged by mysticism. This condi- 
tion, with recurrent but futile waves of skep- 
ticism, prevailed until a recent day when, 
with the growth of the scientific spirit, a 
singular volte face was ultimately effected. 
The nature of man, we were assured, must 
be sought in his physical composition. The 
apotheosis of this point of view came with 
the discoveries of Darwin and Wallace and 
the formulation of the evolutionary theory. 
Forthwith the tree of materialism extended 
its roots, put forth new branches, and blos- 
somed with unprecedented brilliance. Even 
to-day its foliage, at first sight, seems fresh 
and green as ever. But closer scrutiny re- 
veals the fact that it is already invaded by 
the yellows and browns of decay. In truth, 
the evolutionary theory is fated to bring about 
the passing of materialism as an explanation 
of the nature of human personality. Hardly 
had the evolutionists compelled acceptance 
of their views when the question rose: Why 
may there not be psychical as well as physi- 
calevolution? Only a few years have elapsed 
since this question was seriously propounded, 
but the inquiries which it set on foot have 
been productive of truly remarkable results. 
Acknowledging their debt to Darwin and 
Wallace, recognizing more clearly than be- 
fore the close interrelation between mind and 
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body, the latest investigators into the nature 
of personality have opened up broader vistas 
for mankind, have cleared the ground for 
freer views of the destiny of the race, and 
have pointed out new means of rescuing the 
individual from many of the ills that afflict 
his bodily existence. 

It will be the purpose of the following ar- 
ticles to tell the story of what these searchers 
have accomplished, with especial reference 
to the bearing of their discoveries not only 
on the nature of personality per se, but the 
physical well-being of man. And in the pur- 
suit of the latter object, it will be necessary 
to deal with the work of savants who would 
not only be the first to disclaim acceptance of 
the views adopted by certain of their co- 
laborers, but would even be inclined to re- 
pudiate them as colaborers. The reasons 
for disclaimer and repudiation will become 
obvious as the narrative proceeds, as, I trust, 
will become also the ties that in the last anal- 
ysis unite the several groups and warrant 
their inclusion in the present study. The 
situation is here referred to for the purpose 
of avoiding future misunderstandings. Men- 
tion of it is in fact unavoidable at this point, 
for the reason that our quest must begin with 
a glance at sundry still debatable phenomena 
which have proved the starting point for the 
modern investigators of the nature of the self, 
phenomena long neglected by science, but 
now, when at last subjected to scientific scru- 
tiny, found not devoid of significance and 
value. 

Roughly speaking, these phenomena may 
be divided into two groups, the spiritistic 
and the hypnotic. The basic idea underly- 
ing all of the many subdivisions of the former 
is the ancient belief in “‘spirits.” It is not 
necessary to follow the evolution of this be- 
lief from the time when the philosophy, such 
as it was, of untutored man was wholly con- 
trolled and colored by his childlike confi- 
dence in the presence and intervention of 
supermundane beings. Our point of de- 
parture is rather at the moment when the 
spiritistic idea began to assume the com- 
plexion of an organized religious system. 
This need take us back only to the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, to the days 
of Andrew Jackson Davis and the Fox sis- 
ters. It is quite true that long before their 
time, thanks to the teachings of Swedenborg 
and the trance phenomena of “mesmerized” 
subjects, the idea that the spirits of the dead 
can and do communicate with the living had 
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been established as a popular concept. But 
the founder of modern spiritism* was not 
Swedenborg (whose views, as a matter of 
fact, are at variance from those of the spirit- 
ists) but Davis. The latter was born in 1826 
in a rural district of the State of New York. 
When he was twelve years old his parents 
removed to Poughkeepsie, whence he derived 
the name of the “Poughkeepsie Seer,” by 
which he was known in after years. He 
seems to have been a delicate lad, to have 
been backward as a child, and to have re- 
ceived little education. At the age of fifteen 
he was apprenticed to a shoemaker. In 1843 
a series of lectures on “animal magnetism” 
was delivered in Poughkeepsie, and an en- 
thusiastic tailor undertook to mesmerize 
young Davis. So well did he succeed that 
the two formed a partnership, Davis serving 
as a professional medical clairvoyant; that 
is to say, while in an entranced condition 
prescribing for diseases. In 1844, according 
to his own account, he was, while entranced, 
visited by the spirits of Galen and Sweden- 
borg, who assured him that the world was 
about to receive through him messages of 
the highest moment. Thereafter he began 
to deliver a course of clairvoyant lectures, 
which were ultimately published in book 
form under the title of “The Principles of 
Nature, Her Divine Revelations, and A Voice 
to Mankind.” This, regarded from any 
point of view, was a remarkable production. 
It consisted of some eight hundred closely 
printed pages containing an elaborate dis- 
quisition on the philosophy of the universe. 
To many of his contemporaries, and to not a 
few of the present generation, it seemed in- 
credible that a work of this kind could have 
been written by the unaided intellect of a 
half-educated shoemaker, and consequently 
wide credence was found for the claim that it 
was of “inspirational” origin. Here, it was 
argued, was a man who undoubtedly held 
converse with the spirits of the illustrious 
dead, and by them was instructed in the se- 
crets of the universe. 

The excitement created by the appearance 
of “The Principles of Nature” had not sub- 
sided when fresh fuel was found for the spir- 


* Throughout I purpose using the term “ spirit- 
ism” in preference to “spiritualism” when refer- 
ring to the religious system that has been con- 
structed about the central idea of communication 
with the dead. I do this for the reason that, strictly 
speaking, the term “ spiritualism ” should be applied 
only to the philosophical system opposed to materi- 
alism. 
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itistic fire. On the evening of the 31st of 
March, 1848, a Mrs. Fox, the wife of a farmer 
living in the small village of Hydesville, N. Y., 
astounded her neighbors by the informa- 
tion that her two young daughters had estab- 
lished communication with the dead. In 
their case the claim was made that the mes- 
sages were received not “‘inspirationally” but 
by means of loud knockings, the “spirits” 
giving evidence of intelligence by repeatedly 
making the exact number of raps requested 
by one of the daughters. The Fox home- 
stead instantly became the Mecca of a dozen 
or more inquisitive villagers, who were re- 
warded by receiving from the “spirits” ac- 
curate information respecting the number, 
ages, and characteristics of families resident 
in the vicinity. A few evenings later it was 
declared, through the same uncanny rap- 
pings, that a murder had been committed in 
the Fox house some years before, and that 
the body of the victim had been buried in 
the cellar. Investigation was made, and at a 
depth of several feet below the cellar floor 
teeth, bones, and hair, supposed to be human, 
were found. 

The fame of Margaretta and Catherine 
Fox now became more than local, and was 


the more increased when Margaretta went 
to Rochester to visit a married sister, a Mrs. 
Fish, and Catherine journeyed to Auburn to 


stay with friends. Forthwith the raps fol- 
lowed them, and not only this, but manifested 
a willingness to be produced through the in- 
strumentality of other than the Fox sisters. 
Mrs. Fish herself became a medium for the 
mysterious sounds, as did many other per- 
sons in Rochester, and the same result fol- 
lowed Catherine Fox’s sojourn in Auburn. 
Modern spiritism had been fairly launched. 
As one of the sanest writers on the subject 
says: 

‘Sometimes the contagion was conveyed 
by a casual visit. Thus Miss Harriet Bebee, 
a young lady of sixteen, had an interview of 
a few hours with Mrs. Tamlin, a medium of 
Auburn, and on her return to her own home, 
twenty miles distant, the raps forthwith broke 
out in her presence. In the course of the 
next two or three years, indeed, the rappings 
had spread throughout the greater part of 
the Eastern States. Thus a writer in the 
New Haven Journal in October, 1850, refers 
to knockings and other phenomena in seven 
different families in Bridgeport, forty fami- 
lies in Rochester, in Auburn, in Syracuse, 
‘some two hundred’ in Ohio, in New Jersey, 
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and places more distant, as well as in Hart- 
ford, Springfield, Charlestown, and elsewhere. 
A year later a correspondent of the Spiritual 
World estimated that there were a hundred 
mediums in New York City, and fifty or 
sixty ‘private circles’ were reported in Phila- 
delphia.” * 

In vain clergymen fulminated, and scien- 
tists demonstrated that the rappings could be 
produced by rapid movements of the toe- or 
knee-joints. Spiritism spread with an alac- 
rity only paralleled in later days by the 
growth of Christian Science. Sometimes the 
zeal of the converts led to the most bizarre 
happenings. Take for instance the case of 
Jonathan Koons, a farmer who lived in a 
remote and mountainous district in Ohio. 
In 1852 he chanced to attend a spiritistic sé- 
ance, and it was revealed to him that he 
and his eight children were superabundantly 
gifted with mediumistic ability. On return- 
ing home Koons proceeded, under the direc- 
tion of spirit guides, to build a séance house, 
a log structure intended for spiritistic pur- 
poses exclusively. This he equipped with a 
‘spirit table’ and a great variety of musical 
instruments. Benches were provided for the 
sitters. On séance evenings the log cabin 
became a veritable concert hall, the music 
being provided by a spirit orchestra. There 
were other startling physical manifestations. 
We read of tambourines flying through the 
air as though provided with wings, and of 
the materialization of spirit hands. Oddly 
enough, all these performances were attrib- 
uted to the spirits of a large band of pre- 
Adamite men and women. 

At first physical phenomena dominated the 
spiritistic movement, increasing in variety 
and strangeness as the novelty of the earlier 
manifestations wore away. So long ago as 
1849 the raps were supplemented by the mov- 
ing about of tables and chairs. A little later 
the phenomenon of ‘“‘apports” was witnessed 
in the production, apparently from the air, 
of ribbons, flowers, and so forth. Nature’s 
laws were soon afterwards set further at 
naught by the feats of a young Scotch me- 
dium, Daniel Dunglas Home, who, in both 
the Old World and the New, produced phe- 
nomena which must have caused less gifted 
mediums to turn green with envy. His 
crowning triumphs were “levitation,” in 
which he seemed to be lifted bodily and 
transported about the séance room without 


* “Modern Spiritualism,” by Frank Podmore, 
Vol. I, p. 182. 
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visible support, and “‘elongation,” in which 
the spirits caused him to grow temporarily 
several inches beyond his normal height. 
The assurance is gravely given that on at 
least one occasion Home actually floated out 
of a window of one room and returned by 
floating in through the window of another. 
Slate writing and 
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and seventeenth centuries, when its expo- 
nents included “the learned physicians and 
mathematicians of the courts of Elizabeth, 
the Italian princes, the Regent Catherine de 
Medici, and the Emperors Maximilian and 
Rudolph.” But in those bygone, super- 
stitious times psychical phenomena of a 

seemingly supernor- 





table tipping were 
other less sensational 
but extremely popu- 
lar diversions of the 
spirits. But in point 
of bearing upon the 
inquiry into the na- 
ture of human per- 
sonality, none of these 
physical phenomena 
have the significance 
of the later “ psychi- 
cal” phenomena, the 
alleged interworld 


communications 
through trance medi- 
ums of the type of 
which Mrs. Leonora 
i. Piper, of Boston, 
is the most celebrated 
representativeto-day. 


Andrew Jackson 
Davis, of course, be- 





mal type were re- 
garded as being, in 
a sense, part of the 
natural order of 
things. There was 
little or no inclina- 
tion to hold them 
suspect, although 
there was every in- 
clination to ill use 
the hapless ‘“ medi- 
ums,” particularly if 
they acquired the 
reputation of being 
sorcerers. With the 
growth of science 
came a new stand- 
point, a cursory dis- 
missal of the phe- 
nomena as either 
fraudulent or un- 
worthy of investiga- 
tion. It was this 








longed to this class, 
but inspirational, or 
“‘automatic,” speak- 
ing and writing did not become a distinctive 
feature of the spiritistic movement until the 
physical phase had had its innings, so to 
speak, 

In addition to inspirational speaking and 
writing, the more salient psychical phenom- 
ena include clairvoyance, the faculty of per- 
ceiving, as if visually, scenes transpiring at 
a distance; clairaudience, the sensation of 
hearing a distant voice; and crystal-gazing, 
the act of looking into a crystal, or other 
body with a reflecting surface, and seeing 
therein hallucinatory pictures. It is impor- 
tant to observe that instances of all these 
phenomena were reported centuries before 
the appearance of spiritism as a religion. 
For example, many of the deliverances of the 
ancient Greek oracles were supposed to be 
derived through dreams and clairvoyance of 
some kind. The practice of crystal-gazing, 
Professor Hyslop has found, was known in 
some form three thousand years ago, reach- 
ing its highest development in the sixteenth 
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tendency—which still 
persists but with 
diminished vigor— 
that was responsible for the long delay in 
subjecting the claims of organized spiritism 
to really searching scrutiny; it was this ten 
dency that caused a deaf ear to be turned 
to those who claimed to have experienced the 
kindred phenomenon of seeing apparitions 
of the dead or dying; it was this tendency, 
again, that prevented earlier recognition of 
the truths underlying the marvels of hypno- 
tism. 

With this we approach our second great 
group of phenomena rich in significance to 
the modern student of personality. And, 
once more, although the annals of hypnotism 
extend back to the days when Egypt and 
Babylon were in their prime, our introduc- 
tory survey may begin at a recent date, may 
begin with the closing years of the eighteenth 
century when Franz Anton Mesmer intro- 
duced many of its striking phenomena to the 
European world. Charlatan though he was, 
mankind owes a greater debt to him than 
has generally been acknowledged. When 
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Mesmer published in 1773 his account of the 
marvelous cures effected by what he was 
pleased to term animal magnetism, he sowed 
seed which was to render inevitable the dili- 
Grant that hyp- 
to be clarified by the re- 


gent husbandry of to-day. 
notism had still 
searches of an 
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nize this, and taught that its efficacy de 
pended upon the effluence of a mysterious 
fluid. In a room dimly lighted and hung 
with mirrors, the patients were seated about 
a circular vat of considerable size, covered 
with a lid and containing various chemicals. 

A long cord con- 





Esdaile, an Elli- 
otson, a Braid, a 
Charcot, a Lié- 
beault, a Gur- 
ney, before it 
became what it 
is to-day—a 
wonderful cura- 
tive instrument 
and aid to psy- 
chological ex- 
perimentation; 
grant all this,and 
Mesmer remains 
the first of a line 
of psychothera- 
peutists and psy- 
chopathologists 
whose fame, if be- 
lated, is steadily 
growing. That 
he should have 
been rebuffed by 
the orthodox 
practitioners of 








nected the pa- 
tients with one 
another, while in 
the lid of the 
tub were several 
holes, through 
each of which 
passed an iron 
rod bent in such 
a way that its 
point could be 
applied to any 
part of a pa- 
tient’s body. The 
patients were re- 
quested not to 
speak, the only 
sound in the 
room being 
strains of soft 
music. When ex- 
pectancy was at 
its flood, Mes- 
mer would enter, 
clad in the robe 








his day is not 
surprising. 
When, in 1778, 
he came to Paris, he came with a well-de- 
veloped sense of the value of advertising. 
The campaign he inaugurated was of a char- 
acter to disgust the conservative and thought- 
ful, but to take a sensation-loving populace 
by storm. Most extravagant tales of cures 
he had accomplished in Berlin, Vienna, and 
elsewhere were noised abroad. Through a 
convert he challenged the physicians of Paris 
to enter into a contest with him, they to treat 
twelve patients by the orthodox methods, he 
to treat twelve by his. Of course this chal- 
lenge was rejected, and equally, of course, 
its rejection was interpreted by the thought- 
less as an acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Mesmer’s treatment. His rooms were 
thronged; his purse waxed constantly heavier. 

The treatment he gave was such as to ap- 
peal vividly to ihe imagination of the patient; 
in a word, to increase his suggestibility. Sug- 
gestion, indeed, was its root element; although 
Mesmer failed or pretended to fail to recog- 
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of a magician 
and carrying an 
iron wand. At 
one patient he would gaze intently, another 
he would stroke gently with his wand. Soon 
some would burst into laughter, others into 
tears, while still others would fall into con- 
vulsions, finally passing into a lethargic state, 
out of which, it is claimed, they emerged 
cured or on the highroad to a cure. Occa- 
sionally the treatment was given outdoors, 
a tree being “magnetized” and the patient 
collapsing in a swoon so soon as he ap 
proached it. 

In such wise were Europeans first made 
acquainted with the phenomenon of the ‘‘in- 
duced trance.” It was declared that the 
magnetized patients, although to all appear- 
ance in a completely unconscious condition, 
could not only hear and reply to the mag- 
netizer, but could also diagnose their own 
maladies with a skill exceeding that of the 
physician, and prescribe remedies with con- 
fidence and excellent results. It was also 
alleged that upon recovering their normal 
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sensibility they were oblivious to all that had 
transpired during the period of trance. Fur- 
ther, the contemporary records go so far as 
to claim that these patients sometimes dis- 
played clairvoyant and clairaudient ability. 
What might be the cause of such manifesta- 
tions was a subject of the most acrimoni- 
ous dispute. Those who had fallen under 
the influence of Swedenborg’s teachings, 
maintained that here was direct evidence of 
spirit manifestation. The magnetizers, how- 
ever, clung obstinately to the fluidic idea, 
stating the case thus: In obeying the will of 
the operator the patient simply acted as an 
“animated magnet,” and, the magnetic fluid 
being universal, it necessarily followed that 
the patient could apprehend much inaccess- 
ible to his or her knowledge when unmag- 
netized. But long before this question be- 
came acute the excitement created by Mesmer 
had caused the Government to take official 
cognizance of his exploits. A commission of 
investigation was appointed, among its mem- 
bers being none other than Benjamin Frank- 
lin, then almost 
an octogenarian 
but interested as 
ever in scientific 
research. For 
some reason the 
commissioners 
did not inquire 
into the curative 
merits of the new 
treatment, con- 
fining their la- 
bors to the 
problem of the 
magnetic fluid. 
Naturally, they 
had little diffi- 
culty in demon- 
strating that it 
was impossible 
to procure evi- 
dential proof of 
the fluid, and in 
their report af- 








firmed that ‘‘the 
effects actually 
produced were produced purely by the imagi- 
nation.” 

The commissioners had stated the truth, 
but years were to pass before it was refined 
from the dross of fluidistic and spiritistic 
philosophy. The history of hypnotism dur- 
ing the period intervening between Mesmer 
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and Braid makes dreary reading, being il- 
lumined by only occasional flashes rendered 
the brighter by the dark background of mys- 
ticism and charlatanism against which they 
shone. In this period three names stand pre- 
eminent, Bertrand, Esdaile, and Elliotson. 
Bertrand was a young French physician 
who, in 1823, published a ‘‘Traité du Som- 
nambulism” in which, and in another work is- 
sued three years later, he reviewed the achieve- 
ments and theories of the magnetists, and 
expressed the view that suggestion pure and 
simple explained all the phenomena, the pa- 
tient being preternormally sensitive to. the 
least suggestion from the operator. Death, 
however, removed Bertrand before he had 
the time to elaborate his doctrine of sug- 
gestion and persuade the scientific world of 
its validity. Esdaile was less of a theorizer, 
but by his reported operations upon hyp- 
notized Hindoos in the Presidency Hospital 
at Calcutta, of which he was long surgeon 
general, he did much to promulgate the use- 
fulness of hypnotism as an aid to surgery. 
Incidentally he 
also proclaimed 
the possibility of 
“community of 
sensation” be- 
tween the opera- 
tor and his sub- 
ject. This he did 
through a young 
Hindoo who, he 
declared, had 
been operated on 
painlessly while 
in the hypnotic 
trance. In turn 
Dr. Esdaile took 
in his mouth 
salt, a slice of 
lime, a piece of 
gentian, and 
some brandy, 
and the Hindoo, 
who was report- 
ed to have been 
mesmerized un- 
til he could not 
open his eyes, in every case identified the 
taste. This, it may be noted, is one of the 
earliest recorded instances of a telepathic ex- 
periment. To Elliotson belongs the distinc- 
tion of having made mesmerism popular in 
England as a curative instrument. But he 
was a man “‘born out of due time,” hasty 
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and reckless, and did not confine himself to 
using the mesmeric sleep as a therapeutic 
agent or auxiliary, claiming to demonstrate 
many other phenomena of a dubious kind. 
Thus, he asserted that the mesmeric influence 
was greatly heightened or lessened by the use 
of different metals and other substances. Ac- 
cording to him, gold, nickel, silver, platinum, 
and water were excellent conductors, par- 
ticularly gold and nickel, although the “ef- 
fluence”’ from 
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ual to another, through. disks, ‘‘passes,’’ or 
other mechanical agency, but to the action 
of suggestion. In support of this view he 
described a number of experiments made 
not on professional but private subjects, 
some wide awake, some hypnotized, in which 
all the characteristic phenomena described 
by the mesmerists were obtained without the 
use of any magnet. Elliotson and the other 
English mesmerists hastened to deride Braid’s 

‘coarse meth- 





the latter was ofa 
violent and dan- 
gerous nature; 
copper, zinc, tin, 
and pewter, un- 
less wet, were 
nonconductors. 
As a natural con- 
sequence there 
resulted from his 
admixture of 
sense and non- 


sense, a general 
discrediting alike 
of his views and 
his practices, and 
a postponement 
of the acceptance 


of any of the 
mesmeric phe- 
nomena until the 
situation was 





ods,’’ and al- 
though the latter 
lived until 1860, 
he did not live to 
witness the gen- 
eral recognition 
that his theory of 
suggestion has 
obtained through 
the researches 
of Gurney, Lié- 
beault, Bern- 
heim, and their 
disciples, whose 
work we shall 
need to examine 
in some detail. 
Here, then, in 
brief outline are 
the phenomena 
which, long neg- 








clarified by the 
genius of Braid. 

Braid, who was a Manchester physician 
of standing, may justly be described as the 
first really scientific student of mesmerism. 
It was he who gave it the name of hypnotism, 
and it was he, too, who discovered that the 
trance condition could be induced without 
the intervention of any operator, by the mere 
fixation of the subject’s eyes on a bright ob- 
ject. The results of his independent obser- 
vations and experiments were made public 
in a book in which he corroborated the con- 
clusions of Bertrand respecting the source of 
the phenomena, averring that they were not 
due to any power passing from one individ- 
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lected by men 
of scientific 
training and at- 
tainment, have latterly been found to con- 
stitute a fruitful field for cultivation. The 
harvest began when a little coterie of Cam- 
bridge men, impressed with the irrationality 
of attempting to solve psychical problems 
by physical processes alone, with the mar- 
velous growth of spiritistic ideas, and with 
the fact that the phenomena of spiritism 
had received no adequate investigation, re- 
solved that they would do all that in 
their power lay to promote a sentiment of 
scientific inquiry into whatever was deemed 
to transcend the bounds of normal human 
experience. 

















ATTACKING A FIRE IN 


TIME 


STRUGGLE OF THE FIRST STATE 


TO PRESERVE 


By R. H. 


SOME part of the unrest 
which characterizes our 


f present stage of national 
development is due, per- 
haps, to the growing con- 
sciousness that our resources 
are no longer “inexhaust- 

ible” in the old meaning of the term. When 
we were certain that there was more than 
enough for all, nobody cared how much his 
neighbor acquired. Every man knew that 
a stroke of luck to-morrow might raise him 
higher in the scale of fortune than the Monte 
Cristo of to-day. The restless population 
which, from the time of the Spanish treasure- 
seekers, ran across the continent from one 
golden discovery to another kept its eyes 
ever upon a future of illimitable possibility. 
But now the metes and bounds of our re- 
sources are in sight. The contents of the 
storehouse have been surveyed and measured 
and weighed. The rich farming lands which 
year after year returned abundant crops to 
their first possessors, merely for the trouble 
of sowing and reaping, have been allotted, 
to the last acre; the coal and iron and oil 
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lands have been bought in; the earth has 
laid bare her hidden wealth; the mirage of 
boundless possibility is being transformed 
into the prosaic detail of system and manage- 
ment. Reckless prodigality is giving place 
to slow economy, and we do not take kindly 
to the change. The great game of chance is 
nearing its end, and the luckless players, gaz- 
ing empty-handed at the accumulations of 
the more fortunate, cry for a redistribution. 
In no particular is the process, which is 
now hastening to its inevitable conclusion, 
more strikingly illustrated than in the story 
of how our forest wealth was squandered. 
There never was a land more bountifully 
supplied. The first settlers thought that they 
were well within the limits of truth when 
they sent word home that there were forests 
enough to last forever. The ‘“inexhaust- 
ible” forest resources which excited the won- 
der and admiration of the settlers have been 
exhausted in a century. The stately pine 
and the spruce are sharing the fate of the 
bison, the beaver, and the carrier pigeon. 
The remnants of the great woods of north- 
ern New England, New York, Michigan, 
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Wisconsin, Minnesota, and the Pacific Slope 
are falling before the ax and saw of the 
lumberman or are being devoured by the 


rapacious pulp mills. Already their prod- 
uct is far below the ever-increasing demand 
which has overleaped the tariff barrier to 
seek in Canada new tracts to devastate. 

How obstinate still is our conviction of the 
inexhaustibility of our resources and how 
reluctant we are to face the necessity for 
conservation, is shown in our disinclination 
to adopt common-sense plans for protecting 
the remains of our forests from utter de- 
struction. 

Of all the States of the Union, New York 
was the richest in forests when the destroyers 
began their long campaign of pitiless ex- 
ploitation. The foundations of the great 
lumber industry in America were laid within 
its borders, and when its own supplies began 
to fail, the forests of its neighbors went down 
to satisfy its demands. A study of what has 
taken place in New York and of the struggle 
which is now being waged between the State 
and the destroyers, is full of interest, not only 
for its immediate application, but because of 
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its bearing upon the new and unwelcome 
phase of our national growth. 

The territory that is now New York State 
was covered from end to end with standing 
timber when the Dutch made their first set- 
tlements on Manhattan Island and along the 
Hudson. The forest was composed chiefly 
of magnificent white pines two hundred years 
old, which stood from 130 to 280 feet high. 
Mixed with the pines were such other coni- 
fers as spruce, hemlock, tamarack, and cedar, 
and the broad-leaved trees—oak, ash, cherry, 
black walnut, maple, beech, hickory, birch, 
and many other varieties. There were no 
clearings excepting the few that the Indians 
had made. The first immigrants, coming 
from countries where trees were scarce and 
valuable, lost no time in turning the woods 
to their profit. Machinery was brought 
from Holland, and three sawmills were at 
work in New Amsterdam in 1693. Mills 
were built in Albany at about the same time, 
and lumber was among the first exports. 

The Earl of Bellomont, when he was 
Governor of New York in 1700, became 
alarmed at the havoc wrought by these saw- 
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mills. England was importing much of her 
lumber from Holland. The earl made the 
suggestion that whoever removed a tree 
should be compelled to plant “four or five 
young trees” to take its place. In a letter 
to the Lords of Trade he warned them that 
the forests of the province would quickly 
be destroyed by the mills unless preventive 
measures were taken. 

Thus two centuries ago a royal governor 
proposed the plan of reforesting denuded 
areas, which is now being forced upon the 
attention of the entire country. His fears 
probably excited the derision of the colonists. 
In defense of the earl it should be remem- 
bered that sawmills were at work in New 
York a century before they were introduced 
into England. The lumber there was hewn 
into timbers with axes and the boards and 
planks were obtained by pit-sawing. In this 
process the end of a log was elevated upon 
supports. One man, the “top sawyer,” 
stood on the top of the log, while another, 
the “pit sawyer,” stood underneath the pro- 
jecting end. Between them they operated 
up and down a long saw, which divided the 
board or plank from the log. The early 


Dutch sawmills were built on the same plan 
excepting that they were operated by water 
or wind power instead of by human muscles. 
Primitive as they were, the first attempts to 
use them in England were frustrated by riots 
which were started in the fear that their in- 
troduction would deprive the sawyers of em- 
ployment. 

If these clumsy contrivances aroused the 
alarm of the Earl of Bellomont, what would 
he have thought of their modern successors 
—the circular saw, which splits the largest 
log from end to end in a moment; the gang 
saw, which converts a tree trunk into boards 
in less time than it takes to tell it; and the 
even more formidable band saw? What 
would he have said of the pulp mills which 
swallow up the product of acres and of ages 
in a single day? 

The destruction of the forests in New York 
is typical of what took place and is still tak- 
ing place the country over, and the difficul- 
ties which are being placed in the way of 
attempts to save what remains are every- 
where much the same. The ax of the pio- 
neer was of course the most potent agency of 
destruction. To him the forests were an ob- 
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stacle to be overcome and destroyed. They 
fell before him. The soil upon which they 
had grown, enriched by the plant-nourishing 
humus—the accumulation of dead leaves and 
rotting wood—was converted into farms. 
The logs were burned to get rid of them, 
the stumps rooted up, and fields and mead- 
ows appeared where for centuries the sun 
had shone only upon waving branches. 
When the tide of settlement had rolled 
across the western border of the State toward 
the Mississippi, it left in its wake broad 
farms and thriving cities. As they grew and 
prospered they demanded lumber. The 
patches of primeval woodland which hitherto 
had been spared were felled to supply this 
demand, and as the supply dwindled the de- 
mand increased. It was the business of the 
lumberman to make as much profit as he 
could out of the forests regardless of the 
future, and he did his work well. Nobody 
stopped to reflect that from eighty to two 
hundred years had gone to produce one of 
the great pines. After all, there still re- 
mained the wilderness of the North Woods 
which clothed the sterile Adirondack plateau. 
To these the lumbermen were forced to 
turn their attention in earnest before the 
The activity of 


middle of the last century. 
the lumbermen formed a picturesque and ro- 
mantic feature of American life, which is now 


fast disappearing. The ‘“‘crews” went into 
the woods in the fall, pitched their camp 
upon the tract from which they were to cut 
their harvest, and remained there until the 
snow melted and the sap began to run again. 
All winter they cut logs, hauled them to the 
“‘skidways” upon the frozen lakes or rivers, 
“scaled” them, and branded them with the 
mark of their owner. In the spring, when 
the ice went out, the river drivers took charge 
of the cut, driving out the logs upon the 
swollen streams and bringing them down to 
the boom, where they were finally collected to 
feed the mills. 

There is a boom at Glens Falls on the up- 
per Hudson. The annual record of the cut 
shows that, in 1851, 26,500,000 feet of logs, 
board measure, were sent down the river 
from the North Woods. The output in- 
creased until 1872, when it reached its max- 
imum with 213,800,000 feet of floating tim- 
ber. This does not include the drives upon 
the numerous other rivers and streams flow- 
ing from the Adirondacks. In 1900, only 
56,554,200 feet of logs reached the Glens 
Falls boom, although the demand was much 
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more pressing and the methods of getting 
the logs out of the woods had improved in 
many ways. This meant that the State’s 
final source of supply was failing. 

The pulp mills were largely responsible for 
the enormous consumption of timber. Wood 
pulp for the manufacture of paper was first 
produced in 1867 in Massachusetts by hold- 
ing blocks of poplar against a grindstone. 
Very soon afterwards it was found that the 
wood fiber could be obtained by subjecting 
the wood to chemical action under steam 
pressure. Poplar was used at first, then 
spruce, until the supply began to run out, 
when hemlock, pine, and balsam were pressed 
into service. The lumbermen as a rule cut 
only pine and spruce of more than twelve 
inches diameter at the base. They spared 
the smaller trees and also the hard woods 
and other broad-leaved species which form 
about sixty-five per cent of the Adirondack 
forest. There was something left when they 
had passed; but the pulp men took every- 
thing suitable to their purpose, down to the 
smallest growth, thus making exhaustive 
drafts upon the future. 

More than one-third of all the pulp mills 
in the country are in New York State. Wis- 
consin stands second and Maine next on the 
list. In 1890, the New York pulp mills con- 
sumed 51,966,262 feet of logs. In 1900, they 
ate up 289,125,600 feet, and the total output 
of Adirondack lumber in that year was 578,- 
592,440 feet, so that half of the entire cut 
went into pulp. Both lumbermen and pulp 
men are now drawing a large portion of their 
supplies from Canada. Prices have ad- 
vanced enormously, and it is inevitable that 
they must continue to increase as the cost 
of bringing material from.regions more and 
more remote becomes greater. 

This, in brief outline, is the story of the 
destruction of the forests. Let us now see 
what is being done to restore them. It is 
not much as yet in the way of results, but a 
beginning has been made which is attracting 
the attention of other States and setting them 
an example. 

Long before serious inroads had been 
made upon the forests of America, Europe 
had been compelled to adopt a definite pol- 
icy of forest preservation and cultivation. 
Some of the forest laws of the German States 
date back to 1547, but it was left for the gen- 
ius of Frederick the Great to devise a code 
of general application. He outlined the Ger- 
man forestry laws in 1740, decreeing that the 
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forests should have seventy years of growth 
before they were felled, and dividing the 
state forests into blocks which should be cut 
in rotation. He prohibited the wasteful de- 
struction of even private forests. From his 
regulations was evolved the elaborate system 
of sylviculture practiced in most of the Eu- 
ropean states, under which forest renewal is 
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out, settlements were formed, and the woods 
became the scene of visionary projects, most 
of which ended in failure. But the forest 
owes such degree of preservation as has 
fallen to its lot, not to the desire of men to 
acquire fortune but to their equally strong 
desire for pleasure, health, and recreation. 
Adventurous seekers for a respite from civil- 
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A LOAD ON THE WAY TO 
made to keep pace with depletion, and the 
product yields an annual revenue of many 
millions of dollars. 

The Adirondack region was originally 
given away in great tracts or grants. For 
years it was regarded as a wilderness, worth 
little or nothing. Gradually companies were 
formed to exploit it. Purchases of thousands 
of acres were made. Townships were laid 
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ization sought the great plateau, and found 
there pure air, impregnated with the scent of 
the balsam; mountains, lakes, and an abun- 


dance of fish and game. Other men fol- 
lowed them; permanent camps were estab- 
lished; clubs were formed and large areas of 
virgin woodland were rescued from the saw. 
Then came the inevitable millionaire with 
his luxurious camp in the midst of thousands 
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of acres of preserve. These visitors saw the 
destruction that was going on around them, 
and their protests aroused public opinion. 
They formed a league and appealed to the 
State to interfere on the ground that the 
great natural pleasure resort of the people 
was being sacrificed to commercial greed. 

The Adirondack plateau is the chief water- 
shed of the State. There the Hudson and 
many other rivers have their source. The 
dense forest, with its thick carpet of humus, 
stores the waters of the melting snow and 
of the autumnal rains, maintaining the even 
flow of the streams in dry seasons and pre- 
venting destructive freshets after severe 
storms. Moreover, the existence of large 
areas of forest land has an effect upon climate 
and rainfall, tending to equalize temperature 
and to prevent long droughts. 

It was found that the destruction of the 
North Woods was uncovering the great 
sponge which held the water in storage, ex- 
posing it to the parching sun, which rendered 
it as dry as tinder. When the axmen passed 
over a tract they left it incumbered with a 
tangle of resinous tree tops and lopped 
branches lying upon the inflammable humus. 
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STATE LAND 


A spark was sufficient to start a fire, which 
almost invariably swept the entire lumbered 
area, killing the young trees that had been 
spared by the ax and burning the rocks bare 


of the accumulated forest soil. These tracts, 
robbed of their shade and of their sponge- 
like quality, were usually fire swept again 
and again until nothing remained excepting 
the rocks and sand, which furnished no foot- 
hold for new growth. It was also found that 
the pulp mills, not content with devouring 
the forests, were poisoning the streams and 
lakes with thousands of tons of “sludge” 
and acid refuse, which killed the fish and 
covered the water with nauseous slime. It 
was plain that the Great North Woods were 
doomed unless the State should save them. 
It happened that for years the State had 
been a large owner of Adirondack land. Be- 
fore the exhaustion of other sources of supply 
forced the lumber and pulp men to turn in 
that direction, these tracts were of so little 
value that many owners neglected to pay 
their taxes upon them, the lands were sold 
at tax sales, and the State bought them in. 
It became possessed in this way of hundreds 
of thousands of ‘acres which it did not want, 
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and which it disposed of as rapidly as possi- 
ble to private owners. It was the custom of 
lumbermen to cut over a tract, and when 
they had taken what they wanted, to permit 
it to be sold for taxes. When the young 
trees had grown sufficiently to make them 
valuable, application would be made upon 
some pretense or technicality for a cancella- 
tion of the sale, which the State readily 
granted. 

It was not until 1883 that the State was 
induced to adopt the policy of retaining all 
the lands that came into its possession, and 
it was the first State thus to undertake, al- 
though in an incomplete and tentative way, 
the preservation of its forests. Two years 
later a Forest Commission was placed in 
charge of the lands, and in 1890 the State 
had advanced so far that it began to make 
small appropriations for the purchase of ad- 
ditional tracts. By that time their value had 
been established and was increasing so rap- 
idly that owners paid their taxes, and there 
was no longer any chance of acquiring new 
areas through tax sales. A State Forest 
Preserve was created to include all the lands 
belonging to the State in the Adirondack and 
Catskill counties, and it was made the duty 
of the Forest Commission ‘to maintain and 


protect the forests now on the forest pre- 
serve, and to promote as far as practicable 
the further growth of forests thereon.” 

There was comparatively little opposition 
at first to the new policy of the State. A 
supply of timber for the mills was still in 
sight. But as this supply rapidly dwindled, 
the lumber and pulp men began to covet the 
timber that was “going to waste” on the 
lands that the people had bought and paid 
for. They set about to get possession of this 
timber, and a struggle then began between 
the destroyers rendered desperate by the ex- 
haustion of their raw material, and the peo- 
ple as represented by officials who, when not 
secretly enlisted as allies of the enemy, were 
often negligent or indifferent. 

The lumbermen and the owners of the 
pulp mills wield great influence in the forest 
counties. They are usually men of wealth. 
Their great mills give employment to entire 
communities whose prosperity depends upon 


them. The native population is in sympathy | 


with them. It looks upon the forests as its 
natural means of gaining a livelihood. It 
cannot understand why a tree should be al- 
lowed to grow after it is large enough for the 
saw or the pulp mill. It sees the mountain 
sides still clothed with forests, and it believes 
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that it has a “vested right” to cut them, and 
that not even the State ought to forbid. 
With this strong local support the lumber 
and pulp men went into politics. It is true 
that they were competitors among them- 
selves, and that some of them were Republi- 
cans while others were Democrats; but to get 
at the forests they sunk their own rivalries 
and made common cause against the State. 
They sat in conventions and aided in nom- 
inating officials who would stretch a point of 
law in their favor. ‘They sent their represent- 
atives to the Legislature and had them ap- 
pointed upon the committees which frame 
the forestry laws. They bribed the men ap- 
pointed by the State to protect the forest do- 
main from them. What was probably worst 
of all, they began to urge the adoption of a 
system of “scientific forestry,” based osten- 
sibly upon the methods of the German states. 
In the first enthusiasm for forest preser- 
vation, its advocates held out the hope that 
the State preserves might be farmed as they 
were in Germany, and thus be made to pro- 
duce a constant revenue. The idea seemed 
reasonable. The Legislature passed a law in 


1893 giving the Forest Commission power 
“to sell the standing spruce, tamarack, and 


poplar timber, the fallen timber, and the tim- 
ber injured by blight or fire.” The species 
named in the law were exactly the species 
that the pulp men wanted, and they con- 
gratulated themselves upon their foresight in 
sending representatives to the Legislature to 
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look out for their interests. They became 
more earnest advocates of “scientific forest- 
ry” than ever. 

Of course, under the law of 1893, they had 
no difficulty in buying State timber practi- 
cally at their own prices; but a German for 
ester would have been driven to despair at the 
way in which the supposed ‘‘scientific” prin- 
ciples of treatment were applied. The stand 
ing timber was sold under contract; the lum- 
bermen came on and left behind them the 
usual devastated firetrap. The forest area 
continued to shrink. 

Realizing at last that so long as they tem- 
porized with the destroyers they would con 
tinue to be tricked, swindled, and robbed, 
the people finally lost patience. Their real 
interest in the preservation of the forests was 
sentimental rather than commercial. They 
saw that “scientific forestry’ as practiced 
by the lumber and pulp men and their allies 
was a sham, and they determined to raise a 
barrier which could not be evaded by faith- 
less officials or dishonest lawmakers. So in 
1894 they inserted in the Constitution of the 
State the following clause: 

“The lands of the State, now owned or 
hereafter acquired, constituting the forest pre 
serve as now fixed by law, shall be forever 
kept as wild forest lands. ‘They shall not be 
leased, sold, or exchanged, or be taken by 
any corporation, public or private, nor shall 
the timber thereon be sold, removed, or de- 
stroyed.” 
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This prohibition seemed clear and explicit 
enough. It meant ‘‘Hands off!” to the lum- 
ber and pulp men. It meant that upon the 
lands of the State the forest should be per- 
mitted to grow as it grew before the Half 
Moon sailed up the Hudson, and that not so 
much as a twig, alive or dead, should be sold 
under any pretense or removed from the spot 
where nature had placed it. Let us see what 
happened. 

The law provided that ‘‘ trespassers” upon 
State forest lands—which means timber 
thieves—should be subject to a heavy money 
penalty for every tree cut by them and 
also to imprisonment. The State officials 
who were charged with the duty of enfor- 
cing this law and its penalties proceeded 
very much as though the forestry amend- 
ment to the Constitution never had been 
adopted. They arbitrarily adopted the pol- 
icy of actually permitting the pulp men, as 
‘‘trespassers,” to remove the timber from 
lands that had been burned over, arguing 
that as the trees would die they might as well 
be put to some use. The pulp men were not 
slow to take the hint. They trespassed freely 
upon the State preserve and cheerfully com- 
promised the penalties that they had in- 
curred under the law by paying the market 
value of the timber, estimated by measure- 
ment of the stumps or of the logs themselves. 
The law directed the confiscation of stolen 
timber, but the officials evaded the necessity 
of enforcing this requirement by taking care 
not to find the trespass until the timber had 
been safely removed. It has been proved 
that at least some of the official protectors 


of the forests were in the pay of the pulp 
men, receiving a percentage of the value of 
the stolen property, very much as a policeman 
collects “graft” from the illegal gains of law- 
breakers whom he protects. 

It was the unconcealed practice of selling 
the State’s timber from burned lands that 
caused the greatest injury to the forests. 
Fires became alarmingly frequent notwith- 
standing the elaborate precautions taken by 
the State to prevent them. The temptation 
was great. Imagine a hundred idle men 
living in a region where they knew they could 
get employment if there were only timber 
to be cut. They saw plenty of timber grow- 
ing upon State land, but it could be cut from 
burned tracts only. It was no wonder that 
forest fires occurred. They burned over 
areas of sufficient size and value in some in- 
stances to warrant the pulp men in making 
formal contracts with lumbermen to cut over 
the burned State tracts and to deliver the 
logs. Winter camps were established and 
scores of men went to work. That was what 
the Constitution amounted to between the 
pulp men and the officials. 

Meantime the positive prohibition of the 
Constitution was being ingeniously nullified 
by the introduction of tangles and loopholes 
in the law, which were especially designed to 
encourage the grand and petty larceny of the 
State timber. At last the destroyers became 
so bold as to demand the virtual repeal of 
the Constitutional prohibition. In the dis- 
cussion which this demand precipitated, the 
people learned what had been going on. The 
official compromisers were turned out of of- 
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fice, and a new set of protectors with a keener 
sense of duty and a clearer comprehension 
of the meaning of their oath to support the 
Constitution and the laws, were installed. 

But before this housecleaning took place 
the State had another experience with “‘sci- 
entific forestry,” which did great harm be- 
cause it engendered distrust of the system 
and helped to bring it into disrepute. The 
idea of managing the forests so as to make 
them yield a revenue at least sufficient to pay 
for their protection, appealed to many per- 
sons. It seemed inevitable that a definite 
plan of sylviculture must be adopted if the 
timber was to be preserved, but there were 
very few in this country who had studied 
European methods and knew how to do it. 
Therefore when the suggestion was made 
that the State ought to charter and support 
a School of Forestry as a part of Cornell Uni- 
versity, it met with approval. Such an in- 
stitution, it was urged, would graduate young 
men equipped with knowledge of how to pre- 
serve the forest lands and at the same time 
turn them to account. 

Accordingly the Legislature in 1897 passed 
an act creating the New York State College 
of Forestry, and directed that a tract of thirty 
thousand acres should be purchased in the 
Adirondacks for its use. The college was 
made a part of the university, which, in the 
language of the act, was authorized to ‘‘con- 
duct upon said land such experiments in 
forestry as it may deem advantageous to the 
interests of the State and the advancement 
of the science of forestry,” and to “plant, 
raise, cut, and sell timber at such times, of 
such species and quantities, and in such 
manner as it may deem best, with a view to 
obtaining and imparting knowledge concern- 
ing the scientific management and use of the 
forests, their regulation and administration, 
the production, harvesting, and reproduction 
of wood crops and earning a revenue there- 
from.” 

This seemed so praiseworthy a purpose 
that nobody thought of asking whether the 
law did not violate at least the spirit of the 
constitutional prohibition against the cutting 
of timber on lands purchased by the State 
within the forest preserve. The university 
selected a tract of 30,000 acres in the heart of 
the woods, and the Forest Preserve Board 
bought it for $165,000 out of an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for the purchase of addi- 
tional forest lands. 

Unfortunately the director selected to con- 


duct the college held radical theories. He 
was impatient of the German method of cut- 
ting only so much of the forest annually as 
the annual natural growth of the forest would 
replace. ‘There is no need to adhere to this 
principle,” he said, ‘‘and to waste money 
and energy in finding out what the future 
growth will be. Let the next generation 
count the chickens for which we have secured 
the opportunity of development, favoring the 
better breeds.” In accordance with these 
ideas, the director adopted the simple plan 
of cutting down all the trees, burning the 
land over to remove the débris, setting out 
seedlings and leaving them to grow up. 

His first care was to find a market for the 
standing timber on the college tract. This 
he conceived to be “‘the pivotal point of the 
whole problem.” The college, therefore, 
made a fifteen-year contract with the Brook- 
lyn Cooperage Company, a concern formed 
to supply barrels to the Sugar Trust, under 
which the college bound itself to furnish the 
company each year a large amount of mate- 
rial ata stated price. The contract called for 
a clean sweep of the forest. The lumber- 
men and even the pulp men left something 
behind them, but the cooperage company 
used all the material above eight inches in 
diameter in making barrels, and what re- 
mained, down to a diameter of three inches, 
was utilized in producing wood alcohol! 

This remarkable contract involved the den- 
udation of much larger areas than the col- 
lege could hope to replant. In effect, it was 
a simple agreement to sell to the cooperage 
company all the timber on the 30,000-acre 
tract. The result was that the forest was 
completely destroyed and the amount of re- 
planting done was so insignificant as to be 
ridiculous. The records indicate the qual- 
ity of the ‘‘science” of forestry inculcated by 
the college. One of the two serious fires that 
occurred in the woods in 1904 was started by 
the college manager. Two hundred acres 
had been cut over to supply the cooperage 
company with material. The dead treetops 
and branches had been permitted to remain 
where they fell. Early in May, when the 
law forbids the burning of brush in the 
woods, the manager set fire to the tract for 
the purpose of clearing it. The flames ran 
into the growing timber, and scores of men 
were required to subdue them. The man- 
ager was arrested and fined $200. 

As soon as the State found out that the 
college was not only a dismal failure but that 
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it was actually promoting the destruction 
that it had been created to prevent, appro- 
priations for its support were cut off and 
it was suppressed. Legal proceedings were 
begun to break the agreement between the 
State and the university, so as to recover the 
20,000-acre tract with what remained of the 
timber, and make it a part of the forest pre- 
serve. The cooperage company thereupon 
appealed to the courts to enforce its contract 
with the university and to permit it to con- 
tinue cutting the timber. This suit is still 
pending. ‘The company recently offered to 
compromise with the State for a payment of 
$500,000, three times the original cost of the 
college tract. The offer was refused. 

Notwithstanding these disappointing ex- 
periences with scientific forestry, the State is 
undertaking the work of reforesting the de- 
nuded lands which have come into its posses- 
sion. The care and supervision of the for- 
ests upon State land and the administration 
of the laws for the protection of fish and 
game, are now lodged in the Forest, Fish, 
and Game Commission, which consists of a 
single commissioner with general direction of 
the three departments. By this arrangement, 
recognition is given to the fact that the pres- 
ervation of the forests is closely related to 
the protection of the game and fish which find 
shelter within their borders. 

New York State is proceeding along lines 
which are in a measure contradictory, in the 
preservation of its forests. The law pro- 
vides for a forest preserve consisting of all 
lands owned or hereafter acquired by the 
State in the counties which cover the Catskills 
and the Adirondacks, excepting lands within 
the limits of a city or a village. The acreage 
of the forest preserve is of course uncertain. 
Within the area of the Adirondack preserve, 
however, the State has laid out the Adiron- 
dack Park, enclosed by a “‘blue line” con- 
taining 3,475,000 acres, of which the State 
now owns upward of 1,300,000 acres. A 
similar park containing 576,120 acres has 
been laid out within the Catskill preserve. 
The State has power to acquire land in these 
parks by condemnation, so that, unless the 
law is changed, it will eventually possess them 
entire. Its holdings are now divided into 
more than six thousand separate parcels. 

New York State has three nurseries in the 
North Woods, where seedlings are grown for 
transplanting to tracts which have been dev- 
astated. Much of the work that is now being 
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done is experimental. Only experience can 
demonstrate what species are best adapted 
to given conditions, and how the best results 
may be obtained. A plantation of Scotch 
and white pine and Norway spruce was 
made in 1gor in the Catskill preserve, and 
the young trees are doing well. In the fol- 
lowing year 500,000 conifers of various spe- 
cies were set out in the Adirondacks. Other 
plantations have been made since then with 
good results. Another class of experiments 
involves gathering cones, obtaining the seed 
from them, and sowing it upon denuded 
tracts. So far as observation has gone, this 
method also has been successful. 

Owners of private tracts in the Adiron- 
dacks, the railways, and even the pulp-mill 
proprietors, following the example of the 
State, have started nurseries with the inten- 
tion of reforesting their lands. The prog- 
ress of the work is being closely observed by 
other States, and there is a good prospect that 
within a few years a beginning will have been 
made in repairing the wasteful prodigality 
of the destroyers, provided they can be held 
at bay. 

No attempt is being made in this country 
to regulate the cutting of timber upon forest 
lands owned by corporations or individuals, 
but a movement for the preservation on pub- 
lic land is taking definite shape in many of 
the States. Pennsylvania has already pur- 
chased 750,000 acres of forest tracts, and 
aims to create a State preserve of 6,000,000 
acres. The State has planted seventy acres 
with white pine in the last few years, and 
has established a school of scientific forestry. 
Michigan has created a preserve of 39,000 
acres. The State owns 6,000,000 acres of 
forest land acquired in tax sales, and an agi- 
tation has been begun to have at least a part 
of this set aside as a State preserve. Indiana 
has a preserve of 2,000 acres. Wisconsin 
last year created a preserve of 284,072 acres, 
and placed it in charge of a State Forestry 
Board. Minnesota has a preserve of 20,000 
acres granted to it by the national Govern- 
ment, and is trying to have the grant in- 
creased. Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Maryland, West Virginia, Alabama, 
and Texas are taking an interest in the work, 
and the national Government is aiding where 
it can by disseminating information. But in 
the husbandry of our forest resources we have 
still nearly everything to learn—and most of 
all patience. 
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tates AD you remarked to Terence 
Bex) ~McGlinchy and Marie Anne 
Dempsey that their case was 
quite analogous with that 
of Romeo and Juliet, they 
would probably have said 

merely, ‘‘ Why, so it is.” 

But if you had told Mr. McGlinchy and 
Mr. Dempsey that they were respectively a 
Montague and a Capulet, they would prob- 
ably have told you curtly and explosively to 
“‘go to the divvle,” being under the impres- 
sion that you were taking advantage of their 
limited education to facetiously fasten upon 
them a comparison even more odious than 
are most comparisons; for when a man comes 
to America with a shillelah in his hand and a 
cold potato in his stomach, and crawls la- 
boriously and perspiringly up the ladder of 
success, with those above him trying to tread 
on his fingers and those below making every 
effort to grab him by the feet, he is naturally 
prone to be suspicious. 

The feud of the houses of McGlinchy and 
Dempsey had had its birth more than a gen- 
eration ago. The founders of the American 
branch of each family had come to the land 
of the free and the home of the brave within 
a year of one another, and after many vicis- 
situdes, both had secured employment with a 
contractor who was engaged in active opera- 
tions on Eighty-first Street, which was then 
the end of the world if not a bit beyond. 

Now, had it not chanced that one bright 
morning Mrs. Robert Emmet O’Rourke sent 
her youngest son, Wolf Tone, with his father’s 
dinner pail to the unfinished house on 
Eighty-first Street, and had it not chanced 
that on his way thither the boy had encoun- 
tered a large and venerable tomato, and had 
it not chanced that the said youngest son of 
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Mrs. Robert Emmet O’Rourke happened to 
arrive at his destination some moments before 
the whistle blew, the houses of Dempsey and 
McGlinchy might have lived on for untold 
ages in the greatest of harmony. On such 
small and apparently insignificant things do 
our destinies hang! 

While the boy had seen no immediate use 
for the tomato when he picked it from its 
resting place on one end of a vender’s cart, 
while the vender himself was at the other 
(which accounts for his arrival at the scene 
of his father’s endeavors so much earlier than 
usual), an aged tomato to a boy is always a 
valuable and available asset, and when he 
reached the half-constructed building and 
saw the industrious Mr. Dempsey laying 
brick from the upper end of a thirty-foot 
ladder, inspiration came to him like a vision 
to a poet. 

Dodging the busy Mr. McGlinchy, who, 
standing near the foot of the ladder, was 
engaged in filling his pipe, he walked round 
to the rear of the structure and, clambering 
up to a hiding place just above the head of 
the unknowing Mr. McGlinchy, with in- 
finite pains and surprising skill cast the 
scarcely luscious vegetable at the unsus- 
pecting Mr. Dempsey, who was just then 
leaning over to lay a trowelful of mortar upon 
the extreme end of a row. 

Subsequent events proved diverting even 
beyond the wildest dreams of Mrs. Robert 
Emmet O’Rourke’s youngest son, for when 
the venerable tomato struck Mr. Dempsey in 
the place where, had he been addicted to such 
vanities, his collar would have been, he de- 
scribed a graceful parabola and dived head- 
first into a bed of plaster; and when he 
emerged, Phoenix-like, from its soft embraces 
and dug the clinging whiteness from his eyes, 





“Mr. Dempsey convicted him upon the circumstantial evidence at hand.” 


he saw the amused Mr. McGlinchy slapping 
himself on the leg and chortling in unchecked 
glee, and he saw no one else. 

As Mr. McGlinchy was on the side from 
which the unwelcome missile had come, 
and as he was the only person visible, Mr. 
Dempsey, being of primal instincts, con- 
victed him upon the circumstantial evidence 
at hand. 

When they pried the enraged Mr. Demp- 
sey from the no longer amused Mr. Mc- 
Glinchy, the smile was gone from the latter’s 
face, the shirt from his back, and a large sec- 
tion of his Galways from his chin, while 
Mr. Dempsey’s right eye was afflicted with 
something of an entirely different color from 
plaster, and the tooth that he used to hold his 
T. D. was gone, never to return. 

Both Mr. Dempsey and Mr. McGlinchy 
were forced to lay up for repairs during the 
rest of that day, and on the next their em- 
ployer, a man of many contracts, assigned 
Mr. Dempsey to a brewery that was being 
built in Williamsburg, while Mr. McGlinchy 
went to devote his tireless energies and un- 
filled pipe to the completion of a brick stack 
in Weehawken; for the contractor was him- 


self a Kerry man, and he knew full well that 
if Mr. McGlinchy and Mr. Dempsey should 
encounter one another, he would have to 
choose between advancing money for fines or 
losing two good workmen for ten days apiece, 
or maybe losing them anyway. 

And so, for a time, did they pass one from 
the life of the other. 

Now, as the years ambled by, both men 
prospered exceedingly, each in his way. Mr. 
Dempsey saved his money and at length 
accumulated sufficient capital to take a small 
contract. As he possessed sufficient acumen 
to let certain powers that were know that he 
realized that a contract worth something to 
him could be made of value to others, and as 
he had business sense enough to wink when 
he said “others,” the small contract yielded 
large profits. And following contracts yield- 
ed yet larger profits, until Mr. Dempsey’s 
bank account grew to be more than he could 
figure out without the aid of his forefinger, 
a lead pencil, and five sheets of foolscap 
paper, and the men that helped to swell 
that bank account were almost as many 
as Napoleon brought back with him from 
Moscow. 
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As Mr. Dempsey’s bank account increased, 
so did his wife’s ideas. She insisted upon a 
house on Central Park West, and she got it. 
She insisted on a butler, and she got that, too, 
though Mr. Dempsey was more afraid of him 
than he had ever been of any man except the 
landlord who, in other days, had evicted his 
father, his mother, his nine sisters and 
eleven brothers, and the pigs, from beneath 
the ancestral thatch roof in the County Sligo. 

Pleasant Sunday afternoons revealed the 
Dempseys, pére et mére, rolling along through 
the Park in an exceedingly ornate barouche, 
built along the 
lines of a dray, in 
accordance with 
Mr. Dempsey’s 
ideas of beauty in 
equipage, but 
painted like a cir- 
cus wagon, a con- 
cession which he 
made to his wife’s 
ideas of the correct 
thing in carriages. = saa 
He himself would =- == 
have preferred a 3 < 
pale, plain blue, 
like the rest of his 
carts, most of 
which were work- 
ing for the city,and 
each of which, be- 
fore unloading, 
would drive 
around the block 
three or four times 
to be counted and 
checked down by 
an amiable inspector as having a new load 
on each appearance. 

Mr. Dempsey himself filled two-thirds of 
the seat as he lay back in state. Mrs. 
Dempsey would unsuccessfully attempt to 
fill the other third, clad in a red satin gown 
with orange plush trimmings, while her sparse 
gray hair would be adorned with a hat that 
looked as though it might be worth eighty 
cents, but which in reality cost $80. A pale- 
blue sunshade plentifully festooned with 
trailing green ribbons would complete the 
delirious picture. 

Now, had the Dempseys remained in the 
County Sligo, the chances are that they would 
have had more children than dollars. As 
it was, however, one daughter blessed their 
union. 


“Mr. Dempsey himself filled two-thirds of the seat.” 
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She had been christened Panatella Mary 
Ann, but when, in the light of subsequent 
information, it came to her father’s knowl- 
edge that panatella meant a certain kind 
of cigar, the opprobrious first name was 
dropped from the mouth and remained 
only in the family Bible, where Mr. Demp- 
sey had written it, and where no one, not 
even a handwriting expert, could decipher 
it. This was the one skeleton in Mr. Demp- 
sey’s closet. His wife had so many that 
there was barely room for her clothes. 

In her early days, Mary Ann had made 
pies of the oozy 
surface of Will- 
iamsburg and 
had reveled in bare 
feet and general 
unkemptness while 
the rain and sun 
alike fell unheeded 
upon her red _pig- 
tails and her 
freckled pug nose; 
and she grew up 
strong and rugged 
and healthy. 

But when, in the 
course of years, 
she returned from 
finishing school, 
her nose was no 
longer pug but 
retroussé, and from 
it the freckles had 
quite disappeared; 
her name was no 
longer Mary Ann 
but Marie Anne; 
her hair had become, instead of red, Titian; 
and she had utterly vanquished the rich 
brogue that she had inherited from ancestors 
to the Nth generation. 

She had acquired good manners, an ex- 
cellent education, and a really pleasing taste 
in dress, for she gave to charity bazaars and 
to the poor (who cannot afford to be choosers) 
almost every article that her mother selected 
for her, And, moreover, she was possessed 
of a slender, lithe figure and a face that was 
always pretty and sometimes even beautiful. 

She was the idol of her father’s heart; of 
her mother’s, too, for that matter. It is a 
deal of a wonder that she wasn’t spoiled. 
But she wasn’t. It is, too, a deal of a 
wonder that she wasn’t ashamed of her 
father and mother, which seems to be the 
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rule of the hand-made children of self-made 
parents the world over. But again she wasn’t. 
In spite of the finishing school with its prig- 
gish scholars and instructors, she kept a 
mental balance that was almost miraculous; 
and the only happy hours that her father 
knew since he had been compelled when in 
the parlor to wear his shoes and not to wear 
his dudheen, were those when she would sit 
upon the arm of his chair, kiss the bald spot 
on the top of his head, and pull his whiskers. 
An expression of transcendent joy at such 
times would illumine his countenance, and 
his shoes and the butler would vanish from 
his mind, and happiness dwell in their stead. 

And Marie Anne 
was happy, for she 
did not desire, as did 
her mother, to climb 
the social ladder to 
such heights that she 
would be in danger 
of falling over the 
top round. Her cir- 
cle of friends was 
broad enough and 
good enough and 
rich enough to sat- 
isfy her, and they 
were her friends; 
which means much 
to any sensible per- 
son, and she was 
sensible. 

And so fared Mr. 
Dempsey and his. 

Now, while Mr. 
Dempsey saved his 
money, Mr. Mc- 
Glinchy spent his. 
He spent it for large, 
high glasses of beer, known technically as 
“tubs of suds,” and for white-livered cigars 
which he bought at the rate of $12 a 
thousand, and which he distributed among 
men who were used to a pipe and so 
knew no better than to accept and smoke 
them. He spent his money for frock coats 
and red four-in-hand ties and a diamond 
“headlight” and patent-leather shoes with 
fawn-colored uppers. And he spent his 
money so judiciously that he soon became 
the bellwether of a flock of sheeplike voters 
that would fall hysterically over any cliff to 
which he led them. It was a flock that in- 
creased amazingly, and wonderfully soon Mr. 
McGlinchy became a force in municipal 


“In her early days Mary Ann had made pies.” 


affairs. Then he put several of his sheep into 
the city government, and in his own ward he 
conducted things as he wished. A few years 
more and he was not a force but a power. 

When his only son, Terence, had arrived 
at the age of twelve years, Mr. McGlinchy 
moved into a house that was many sizes too 
large for him. It was located on Fifth 
Avenue and cost the city a trifle over $90,000. 
But he spent little time in this house. It 
was more in the nature of a monument to 
show the power of McGlinchy, as the Wash- 
ington Monument is emblematic of the glory 
of the United States. His days were spent 
in a not too ornate structure on Fourteenth 
Street, near Third 
Avenue—a structure 
powerful altogether 
out of proportion to 
its size—and his 
evenings he passed 
in his own saloons 
and in those of oth- 
ers, or else in ad- 
dressing mass meet- 
ings of his flock 
which had now 
grown to comprise 
many thousand head. 

Sunday afternoons 
did not find the Mc- 
Glinchys in the Park. 
It found Mrs. Mc- 
Glinchy at home, 
trying to read the 
Bible and wishing 
that she were back 
on the Old Sod, or at 
any rate as far back 
as the East Side. 
Mr. McGlinchy him- 
self would hurry home from Mass to partake 
of a large and well-cooked dinner with three 
kinds of wine, a cocktail, and a cordial or two. 
Then, with a black cigar between his teeth, he 
would hie him to the Speedway behind a 
horse, the pedigree of which was as long as 
the stable door and which could do its mile 
in 2.10 or better, and sometimes worse, and 
which he always had plentifully garnished 
with hopples, toe weights, and all manner of 
equine impedimenta. 

After causing several runaways and beating 
all the other gentlemen drivers because they 
would be afraid to go on the Speedway while 
he was performing, Mr. McGlinchy would 


- violate the speed ordinances all the way home, 
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while well-informed mounted policemen am- 
bled pensively down side streets when they 
saw him coming, seated on his horse’s tail 
and urging the animal onward in a way that 
made frightened pedestrians run for shelter, 
and cab drivers draw up fearfully and pro- 
fanely beside the curb. 

His son, with this example ever before him, 
grew up with an exaggerated idea of his own 
essentiality to the welfare of the universe, that 
received its first serious setback when, at the 
age of sixteen, he was sent away to military 
school. The boys that he there encountered 
were woefully unconvinced of the importance 
of the house of McGlinchy, and moreover 
they were many and tough. 

He convinced several with the success that 
had marked former endeavors. But as he 
surveyed the number that still remained open 
for conviction, or any other kind of a row, he 
began to cogitate a bit upon the new things 
that life was unfolding. And then, when a 
large boy with a hand like a sack of potatoes, 
conscientiously undertook to convince him in 
turn of the prowess of the house of Higgins, 
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of Beebe, Ind., Terence spent several days in 
rumination and bandages. And when, with 
his arm in a sling, he once more surveyed the 
campus through his one useful eye, all things 
glimmered in a new light and he realized that 
the house of McGlinchy was but one of many 
and he himself one of more. 

He came back to New York, for the spring 
vacation, in a gray uniform that fitted him 
closer and far less comfortably than the paint 
on a house, and in a spirit more humble and 
better regulated. By the time he reached 
college he had gained an estimate of his im- 
portance, and that of the family McGlinchy, 
that was much more correct than his father 
ever had or ever would have. And his nature 
had been rounded by the hands of his teach- 
ers and the fists of his fellows until his 
aggressiveness had become self-reliant deter- 
mination and his imperiousness the natural 
command of the man who is capable of 
commanding. His spirit had been bent, not 
broken. 

As he was tall, good-looking, of engaging 
manners, and blessed with an amiable and 
honest disposition, he was deservedly popu- 
lar. And as he was positively distended with 
good health, good spirits, and the joy of 
living, on leaving college he spent some time 
and more money in racing his father’s stable, 
he almost broke the ten-mile record and his 
neck at Ormond, and he went from Glasgow, 
Scotland, to the pyramid of Gizeh, leaving 
behind him a trail of bank notes, like a boy 
in a paper chase. And his father, swelled up 
with pride, bought a new park for the city at 
a price not distinguished by cheapness, and 
levied for three months an increased assess- 
ment upon saloons, pool rooms, and other 
places of amusement that the city had, but 
did not boast. 

At length Terence returned, completely 
convinced of the broadening, and likewise 
shortening, effects of foreign travel, and con- 
fident that no system has yet been devised 
which will make Monte Carlo put up its 
shutters. And when, in an effort to get 
down to the serious things of life, he began to 
investigate his father’s profession, or trade, 
or whatever you choose to call it, he became 
convinced that it was not the one for him, for 
he was pretty much of a gentleman, you know, 
and while the father was honorable according 
to his lights, the son possessed a lighting 
system that was more effective. So he took 
a position with a firm of bankers and brokers; 
for if you must take people’s money, it is 











better to do so with their consent. And as he 
was a young man of brains and ability, he 
prospered exceedingly. 

Now, during these years of prosperity and 
clay pipelessness, the tomato and the jeers of 
the amused Mr. McGlinchy and the loss of 
his most useful tooth still rankled in the 
memory of Mr. Dempsey, while Mr. Mc- 
Glinchy could never think of the man who 
had rolled him in the plaster and plucked a 
handful of his Galways without growling like 
a bull terrier over a bone. Of course they had 
often heard of one another, and on divers 
occasions had been as closely connected 
in a business way as are many men whose 
names appear on the same sign; but it is 
patent to all that the man who will let his 
personal animosities stand in the way of his 
financial aggrandizement, is sending the wolf 
an invitation to reside not at his door but 
in his vestibule. So, while Mr. McGlinchy, 
whenever the accursed name of Dempsey 
was mentioned, decorated the air with epi- 
thets and remarks that would have caused a 
stampede in almost any place but those he 
commonly frequented, and while Mr. Demp- 
sey, whenever any mention was made of his 
old enemy, emitted language that made his 
wife cross herself and his daughter cry, they 
continued to share one another’s profits and 
to hate one another as the Irish can. 

In the course of years they naturally met 
on many occasions, but they took it out in 
growls and glares, each man too wise to kill 
the hen that laid the golden egg, but each 
wishing that the hen would be superseded by 
a more powerful layer, and that he could then 
get a chance at the said hen with coupling 
pin or a brick in a stocking. 


I 


Ir was shortly after Terence’s return from 
his mild attempt to stir up the effete civiliza- 
tion of the Old World 
that he one evening hap- 
pened to attend the an- 
nual ball of the Sons 
of Erin. As he entered 
Tammany Hall and 
strolled up the stairs, he 
chanced to see an ex- 
tremely attractive girl 
who was not of his ac- 
quaintance. This was 
an omission not to be 
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overlooked, so he hunted up Dennis Riley, 
who was floor director, and all floor direct- 
ing ceased until Terence had been introduced 
to Marie Anne Dempsey. 

As both Mr. McGlinchy and Mr. Demp- 
sey and their respective wives had learned to 
dance in their bare feet on the bare ground, 
they shunned a waxed floor as they would 
have a skating rink or a balloon. So Mr. 
and Mrs. Dempsey viewed the scene from a 
box on the west side, while Mr. and Mrs. 
McGlinchy occupied a similar vantage ground 
across the hall. 

A lancers was in progress when Mr. Mc- 
Glinchy entered his box in company with a 
district leader from Brooklyn, with whom he 
had been paying a protracted visit to the bar. 
As they seated themselves, and comfortably 
tilted chairs that creaked complainingly and 
warningly beneath their weights, Mr. Mc- 
Glinchy’s eyes fell on his broad-shouldered 
son and on that son’s part~er. 

He turned to the district leader. 

“Who’s th’ peach wid Tirince?” He in- 
quired, indicating the couple with two stubby 
fingers between which rested a plethoric 
cigar. 

“That’s old Dimpsey’s goil,”’ replied the 
district leader, scratching a match on the 
varnished woodwork. 

It was enough. Mr. McGlinchy, his cigar 
gripped firmly between his teeth, was making 
his way toward the stairway, leaving behind 
him a trail of torn skirts and spilt waiters. 

Coincidently, Mr. Dempsey inquired of 
the chief of police, who occupied the next 
box: 
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“Who’s th’ fine, big la-ad reelin’ it down 
there wid me Mary Ann?” He always called 
his daughter Mary Ann; it was not that he 
wouldn’t willingly have called her Marie 
Anne, but just that he couldn’t say it. 

“That’s Boss McGlinchy’s son,” replied 
the chief. ‘“Ain’t he th’ shtrappin’ kid, 
though?” 

But even as the words left his lips, Mr. 
Dempsey was on his feet. 

As Mr. McGlinchy became seriously en- 
snarled in the train of a gown at the head of 
the stairs, Mr. Dempsey gained the floor first; 
but as Mr. Dempsey’s feet struck the waxed 
surface but a fraction of a second sooner than 
the back of his head, Mr. McGlinchy regained 
his lost distance, and they set out across the 
floor side by side. 

And then history repeated herself. 

A few moments later the Dempseys sought 
their carriage, where Marie Anne cried hot 
tears of anguish and shame and sorrow upon 
her mother’s Alice-blue opera cape, while 
Mr. Dempsey, in his corner, puffed sullenly 
on a fat cigar. 

Meanwhile, in the seclusion of a deserted 
office, Terence McGlinchy told his father 
plainly and unequivocally what he thought of 
him and his interference, while the elder man 
kept repeating extenuatingly and truculently: 

‘But he rowled me in th’ plashter, Tirince, 
an’ tuk a han’ful of me whiskers.” 

Terence cooled himself off by the long walk 
from Tammany Hall to his home. Arriving 
there he went to his desk and wrote a letter of 
apology to one Marie Anne Dempsey, taking 
with it more pains than he had ever bestowed 
upon anything, even the bank at Monte 
Carlo. 

“T scarcely know what to say,” he wrote 
in part, “‘except to tell you that my father has 
so long had his own way that he is now no 
longer able to distinguish where his way ends 
and that of another begins. I am deeply 
sorry for having been the unintentional cause 
of your humiliation, and for that, and for my 
father’s ill-timed and worse-conceived act, I 
humbly beg your pardon. But I can talk, 
you know, much better than I can write. 
May I not see you and apologize in per- 
son?” 

Marie Anne Dempsey received this com- 
munication with-mingled emotions in which 
predominated relief and a certain vague little 
feeling of pleasure that was new to her. For 
since that wretched night, she had feared 
lest she, too, should stand in the light of ridi- 
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cule before those frank gray eyes that had 
looked down into hers so confusingly and yet 
so pleasantly before the cataclysm had oc- 
curred. 

She wrote several letters, and then tore 
them up. What she finally sent was sim- 
ply, “I shall be at the Dalys’ ‘at home’ on 
Wednesday afternoon.” 

She was. And so was Terence. And 
when at length the afternoon was ended, they 
were both vaguely glad that the Tammany 
Hall affair had occurred, for it had given to 
them a common bond of sympathy. Terence 
in his motor, violating city ordinances along 
the Drive with the utter disregard that marked 
his father’s progress along the Avenue, frank- 
ly admitted to himself that the stronger and 
more binding this bond could be, the better it 
would please him; while Marie Anne, driving 
in the dusk through the Park, thought the 
same and blushed. 

Now Marie Anne was the victim of warring 
emotions that racked her sorely. Her heart 
led her to Terence, but filial respect and 
obedience had grown to be an integral part 
of her nature, strange as it may seem; but 
Marie Anne was stancher than are most of 
us. She felt that she owed everything to her 
father, even herself, should he demand it of 
her. And so, after a mental struggle of two 
long days and two longer nights, she re- 
solved that she would see Terence once 
more and then never again, at least by her 
own volition. 

But Terence viewed things in another 
light. When last he had seen her, their eyes 
met for a moment and then, as her long 
lashes rested upon the pink freshness of her 
cheeks, a resolve, firm and irrevocable as 
though born of years rather than of seconds, 
found its being in his mind. He suddenly 
awoke to the fact that he loved the slender, 
graceful girl before him—the daughter of his 
father’s dearest enemy—and that he wanted 
her more than he wanted anything in life, and, 
furthermore, that he was going to have her. 
He knew that his father would approach 
apoplexy at any mention of such an alliance. 
But he reasoned that as it was a marriage in 
every way suitable, and that, moreover, as it 
wasn’t to be made for his father but for 
himself, it was none of the old gentleman’s 
business; which was unfilial, perhaps, but 
perfectly true. 

Accordingly, at the Boynes’ on the follow- 
ing Thursday, he drew her into a quiet corner 
of the conservatory. 
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= They set out across the floor side by side.” 


“You are going to marry me,” he an- 
nounced. 

She looked amazed; then she blushed; then 
she smiled, shyly and joyfully, and then sadly. 
She shook her head. 

“Yes, you are,” he assured her solemnly 
and seriously. 

She shook her head again. 

“No,” she replied. ‘I cannot.” 

“You do not wish to?” he asked tensely. 

She hesitated a moment. 

“T cannot,” she repeated softly, with shy, 
confused eyes. And then Terence took her 
in his arms and kissed her, for he was pos- 
sessed of a logical mind and was not by nature 
diffident. 

When they heard footsteps just outside the 
door, he continued his interrupted catechism. 

“Why not?” he demanded. 

“We could never get our parents’ consent,” 
she replied sadly. 

“Why,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you wouldn’t let 
the insane enmities of those two prejudiced 
old idiots stand in the way of our happiness, 
would you?” 

She did not resent this unkind classifica- 


tion of her father because she was ‘sensible 
enough to realize that it was but triflingly 
exaggerated. 

“T am now almost all my father has,” she 
answered, “‘for he has grown strangely from 
my mother since the money came. He loves 
me in his way, and I could not bring myself to 
go against his wishes and bring him such un- 
happiness even for you—and myself.” She 
smiled up at him wistfully. 

He saw from the expression of her blue 
eyes and the firmness of her prettily rounded 
chin that it would be useless to argue. 

“But you will wait?” he asked. ‘And 
you will marry me when I can get your 
father’s consent?” 

““Yes,” she replied simply. 

“Tt won’t be long,” he stated confidently. 

She smiled doubtingly. 

“T’ll wait,” she repeated softly. 
you must not see me again.” 

“Then it will be even sooner,” he said, 
“for it will have to be, you know.” 

Again she shook her head sadly and ten- 
derly. 

“T hope so,” she said. 


“But 


“*T pray so.” 
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Now young McGlinchy was resourceful 
and imaginative, and when he had an object 
in view he pursued it with a tenacity and 
singleness of purpose that did much to over- 
come obstacles. His first move in the present 
campaign was to announce to his employers 
that he would be absent from the office for a 
month or more. They told him that he 
couldn’t be spared. He told them that he 
was going to be spared. He was. 

For four days he did nothing but think, 
with an occasional violation of the speed or- 
dinances as a thought stimulant. On the 
evening of the fifth, he went around to the 
Democratic Club where he enticed Egbert 
Conolly, the son of the chief of police, away 
from a billiard table and, taking him into a 
corner of the smoking room, unfolded to him 
the results of his thought incubation; whereat 
the son of the chief of police laughed steadily 
for a full three minutes, and then heartily, 
even enthusiastically, volunteered his co- 
operation. 

Thus it was that as the elder McGlinchy 
entered the club next evening he was im- 
mediately buttonholed by young Conolly, the 
son of the chief of police. 

“Ts it so?” he queried. 

“Ts what so?” asked Mr. McGlinchy 
testily. 

““Why, everyone has been telling me that 
your son proposed marriage to the daughter of 
old Dempsey and that she and her father 
turned him down because such a match 
seemed to them to be a mésalliance.” 

“A what?” demanded Mr. McGlinchy 
explosively. 

“An undesirable match because he’s so far 
beneath them, you know,” kindly explained 
young Conolly. 

In trying to express seven different opin- 
ions at once, Mr. McGlinchy became so 
clogged with language that his eyes stuck out 
and he could only gurgle helplessly. When 
at length the congestion became slightly re- 
lieved, he jumped to his feet and hopped 
about the room, giving vent to strange ut- 
terances and incoherent remarks, forty per 
cent Irish and ninety-nine per cent banned 
by the Church. His first coherent words 
were those addressed to a policeman whom 
he bumped into at the foot of the steps. They 
were: ‘Get th’ ’ell out o’ me way!” and 


the policeman, understanding his civic duties, 
did it. 


An hour later Mr. Dempsey clambered 
puffingly up those same steps, to be in turn 
seduced into a corner by the energetic and 
helpful son of the chief of police. 

“Mr. Dempsey,” said young Conolly con- 
fidentially, ““I deem it my duty to tell you of 
certain stories that are in circulation—in wide 
circulation.” 

An expression of alarm replaced the bland 
smile upon Mr. Dempsey’s scarcely classic 
features. He was not of those who court the 
fullest investigation, you know. 

“Of course J don’t believe these reports,” 
continued young Conolly, “and I do every- 
thing in my power to discredit them. But 
every day more and more people are talking 
about it and asking me if it is so.” 

“Now what th’ divvle are ye talkin’ 
about?” interrupted Mr. Dempsey, thump- 
ing the table angrily and impatiently. 

“Well,” said young Conolly, “they say that 
you wrote to old McGlinchy offering the hand 
of your daughter in marriage to his son and 
that he gave you the laugh and said that you 
were an old A. P. A. to think of such a 
thing and that his son had a right to look 
higher than the daughter of a scaly old 
contractor who was robbing the city for a 
living.” 

Having delivered these few well-chosen 
words, young Conolly leaned back in his 
chair in pleased expectancy. 

He was not disappointed. Mr. Dempsey’s 
performance excelled that of Mr. McGlinchy 
both in violence and duration by such a de- 
gree that young Conolly was forced to stand 
in a corner of the window seat that he might 
not take bodily harm. 

Mr. Dempsey was speechless. He could 
only trumpet, like a wounded elephant, and 
wave his pudgy hands frantically in the air. 
Waiters and members fled incontinently. 
Tables and chairs crashed over, and the floor 
was covered with drinks and glass and match 
boxes and their contents and all manner of 
similar débris. It was a scene of devastation, 
a carnage of furniture, and from side to side, 
from one end of the room to the other, did 
the two hundred and eighteen pounds of Mr. 
Dempsey gallop crunchingly, emitting noises 
similar to those that one hears at feeding time 
in the zoo. 

At length his wanderings led him to the 
door, and he blundered out and down the 
steps. One very daring waiter ran quickly 
to the portal and, closing it, turned the key, 
and then put up the chain. 
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Mr. McGuincay found his son in the smok- 
ing room, reading. It was unusual for Ter- 
ence to be at home so early in the evening, 
but all Mr. McGlinchy was capable of know- 
ing or caring was that he was there. 

As he entered the room he tumbled 
against a fern, and as it fell he gave it a drop 
kick that cracked the pot and his toe. With 
a yelp of rage he dropped into a chair, and, 
nursing the injured member with both hands, 
he turned to his son. 

“Ye'll marry th’ gurl,” he yelled. “Ye’ll 
marry her, ye yoong divvle, or Oi’ll bate ye 
till ye’re th’ color av 
wan av her fayther’s 
wagins, bad ciss t’ 
him!” 

“Who?” queried 
Terence innocently. 

“Ould Dimpsey’s 
gurl!” shouted his 
father. “Ye’ll marry 
her, Oi say!” 

“What for?” in- 
quired his son. 

“Don’t git ga-ay 
wid me!” howled 
McGlinchy, ere. 
“Don’t give me none 
av yer lip! Ye’ll 
marry th’ gurl!” 

**But,’’ objected 
his son, “‘ maybe she 
wouldn’t have me if 
I asked her. How 
can I marry her?” 

“How th’ divvle do Oi know how?” 
shouted his father apoplectically. ‘‘ Don’t 
ask me anny av yer frish .quischuns! G’wan 
an’ marry her ’r Oji’ll lave me money fr a 
public brewery, Oi will so, be hivins!” 

In order to avert any subsequent suspi- 
cions, Terence would have preferred to grant 
a more reluctant consent. But out of re- 
gard for his father’s well being, he heaved a 
sigh of resignation. 

“Well, since you insist,” he said, “T’ll try 
if only to save the furniture. But remember,” 
he remarked impressively, as he rose to his 
feet, “‘I shall expect from you a substantial 
acknowledgment for this sacrifice I am 
making for you, in the shape of a wedding 
trip to Europe and a seat on the Exchange 
when I return.” 

The. elder McGlinchy, now that all op- 
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position was removed and he once more had 
his own way, began to unlace his shoe. 

“All roight, me bye,” he said. ‘“‘ But don’t 
monkey wid no more roolette Monte Carlos. 
If ye want t’ see th’ wheels go round, Oi’ve a 
watch Oi’ll lind yez.” 

Terence donned his hat and coat with the 
intention of repairing to the club to ascer- 
tain from his able lieutenant the Dempsey 
side of the affair. But he didn’t have to go 
as far as the club, nor even the end of the 
block, for he had hardly reached the foot of 
his own front steps when he saw Mr. Demp- 
sey’s hack-like figure approaching him like a 
full-rigged ship in a hurricane. 

When the eyes of 
the irate Mr. Demp- 
sey fell upon the son 
of his enemy, his fists 
doubled themselves 
and he squared off 
in a way that at- 
tested the thorough- 
ness of his early 
training. 

“‘Ah-h-h, there ye 
ar-re, ye yoong div- 
vle!” he cried in a 
mixture of rage and 
satisfaction. ‘Ye’ll 
marry me daughter 
or be hivins—!” and 
he drew back a fat 
fist in a most expres- 
sive gesture. 

“Tl marry her,” 
assured Terence 
quickly, wishing to 
avert impending hostilities. 

Mr. Dempsey, amazed by this unlooked- 
for amiability, eyed him suspiciously. 

““Ye will?” he asked in surprised tones. 

“T will,” affirmed Terence. 

“When?” asked the still unconvinced Mr. 
Dempsey. 

“Any time—now,” replied Terence. 

Mr. Dempsey was still doubtful. 

“Don’t git frish wid me,” he advised 
fiercely. “Ye can’t come none av yer 
ga-ames on me, begorra. Oi rowled yer ould 
mon an’ Oi c’n rowl yez too.” 

“T’ll marry her, I tell you,” repeated Ter- 
ence. ‘There’s my hand on it.” 

Mr. Dempsey took the extended hand in 
his right. His left he kept curled up and in a 
place where it could be immediately brought 
into play. 
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“Tf ye git ga-ay wid me, yoong mon,” he 
said, ‘’tis orphans yer fayther an’ mither’ll 
be thot da-ay.” 

“Has your daughter retired yet?” asked 
Terence. 

“She has not,” replied Mr. Dempsey, 
“ but——” 

“Then come along,” interrupted Terence. 
“We'll go around now and settle the details 
of the wedding, 
you know.” And 
they went. As I 
have said before, 

Terence was not 
of a procrastinat- 
ing turn of mind. 


V 


It was a grand 
wedding and one 
long to be remem- 
bered even in such 
a large place as 
New York, where 
most weddings are 
soon forgotten— 
many even by 
those who are 
themselves mar- 
ried at them. A 
dozen hothouses 
were despoiled for 
floral decorations, 
and the line of 
carriages, Mr. 
Dempsey re-- 
marked on enter- 
ing the Cathedral 
on that brightest 
of June mornings, 
was three times as 
long as that which 
had followed the 
remains of Alder- 
man Doyle to 
Calvary Cemetery. 

There were three priests and a great drove 
of small choir boys with large voices, together 
with more mature and higher-priced singers 
with all kinds of voices. And the organist 
was one who averaged forty cents every time 
he pulled a stop. 

The son of the chief of police was best man, 
and he grinned with shocking indecorum all 
through the ceremony. He winked at the 


“Mr. Dempsey’s performance excelled both in violence 


and duration.” 
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groom and chuckled most sacrilegiously when 
he handed him the ring. And the bride, who 
looked very beautiful in the pure whiteness 
of her wedding garb, saw him and probably 
would have laughed, too, had it not been 
that her heart was so full of love and hap- 
piness and tenderness that there was no room 
left for mirth. 

The steamer sailed at three o’clock, and as 

she left the pier 
and started on her 
journey across 
three thousand 
miles of ocean, 
the broad-shoul- 
dered Terence and 
his pretty bride, 
whose cheeks were 
pink and whose 
eyes were bright 
with excitement 
and happiness, 
waved farewell to 
the group on the 
pier head. 

When the 
bride’s rippling 
handkerchief was 
no longer visible, 
Mr. McGlinchy 
turned and gazed 
across the dock at 
the portly figure 
of the contractor, 
and a satisfied 
smile curved his 

Galways. 

“He’s a cute 
ould divvle,” he 
said to himself in 
tones of infinite 
satisfaction, ‘but 
whin he shtarts t’ 

‘monkey wid th’ 
McGlinchys, 
there’s somethin’ 
doin’.” 

And across the 
dock, Mr. Dempsey stood gazing benevo- 
lently upon the disappearing bulk of the 
huge liner whose three stacks were casting 
dense volumes of rolling blackness against 
the bright blue of the sky. And he mur- 
mured contentedly: 

“Thim McGlinchys is grea-at people, but 
they can’t coom none av their games wid th’ 
Dimpsey fam’ly, be hivins.” 
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“<Tt wor a good foight—as good a foight as I iver inj’ yed.’” 


If you had strolled into the bar of the Dem- 
ocratic Club that night, you would have seen 
a group of amazed and bewildered members 
and a bartender almost too paralyzed with 
surprise to know a gin sling from an absinthe 
frappé; and if you had looked beyond, you 
would have seen that the cause of this start- 
ling condition of affairs was Mr. Dempsey 
and Mr. McGlinchy standing side by side, 
each clasping a “shell av beer” in a fat 
hand. 

Had you listened (which of course would 
have been unpardonable from an ethical 
viewpoint, but natural from any other), you 
would have heard Mr. Dempsey say, “It wor 


a good foight—as good a foight as I iver in- 
j’yed aven in th’ ould counthry, be hivins!” 
and Mr. McGlinchy respond, “It wor. An’ 
there’s a hole in me whiskers this da-ay. 
Another shell av beer, bartinder.” 

And had you glanced into the parlor of the 
best suite of the Deutschland (which, ethi- 
cally, would again be unpardonable and as 
well, unnatural), you would have seen Terence 
throwing bags and steamer rugs and flowers 
and fruit and candy and all manner of such 
impedimenta into a corner so that he could 
get room to sit down beside his bride and 
treat her as brides should be, and want to 
be, treated. 


SONG OF THE DIAMOND 


By ARCHIE SULLIVAN 


HITE fire and blue where violet shadows lie, 
The frozen glory of a winter sky, 
A treasure house ere day has well begun, 
Stored in my walls I hold the truant sun, 
Ravish the moon before the night comes up, 
And strain its silver in my crystal cup. 





CURRENT REFLECTIONS 


By EDWARD S. MARTIN 


BIT tells in a Sunday paper, 

4 of the date of this writing, 

k how somebody made a 

million dollars in a day. 

The somebody himself tells 

the story. It was done in 

Poe Wall Street when Union Pa- 

cific lately lifted itself by the boot straps. It 
was not really done in a day, but was the 
culmination of weeks of anxious headwork. 
The culmination. came impetuously, and 
proved to be unexpectedly tall and ample. 
The somebody did, apparently, see himself 
a million dollars or so richer at the end of a 


day than he was at the beginning, and very 
much richer at the end of the day following, 
and so on for several days thereafter. He 
did get his million, and much more appar- 
ently, at a swoop, and naturally he was happy 


over it. To give some immediate relief to 
his feelings, he sent out and bought a vast 
white summer palace that the late president 
of a life insurance company, flushed with 
salaries and gains that were subsequently 
condemned, had built for himself on the Jer- 
sey shore. So shift the glories of this world, 
especially the stuccoed glories of the Jersey 
shore. 


Mr. SoMEBODY is a decent man, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, and the millions 
that his Pacific plunges brought him seemed 
to be honest money as money goes. But 
since to read of sudden and prodigious stock- 
market successes tends to disturb the equa- 
nimity of all of us drudges, we are entitled to 
console ourselves by any reflections that we 
can entertain in deprecation of these large 
accessions of unearned wealth, and in dis- 
paragement of their value to those who grab 
them. How good is this money which Mr. 
Somebody scooped up two months ago and 
which, very possibly, he has been able to re- 


tain as long as this? It will certainly buy 
things. Did it not buy the stuccoed palace? 
It is just as good as any money to buy things 
with. Jewelers will take it, and yacht build- 
ers and sellers of automobiles, and grocery- 
men and marketmen too, and churches and 
colleges. Ordinarily, there is no special 
taint on the Wall Street money that is won 
by outsiders who succeed in buying stocks 
that rise or in selling stocks that drop. Most 
of us, if we attempt such speculations at all, 
accept the profits of them, when there are 
any profits, with a cheerful spirit, however in 
the back part of our minds we may deprecate 
the processes from which our profits spring. 


AND WHAT IS THE MATTER with the proc- 
esses, and why, if we have preserved any 
ethical instincts, do we distrust them, even 
to the point, in some cases, of holding that the 
next worse thing to losing a large sum of 
money in Wall Street is to win a large sum 
there? If we had sufficient money in hand, 
and knew positively that by buying in the 
open market certain quantities of certain 
stocks we could win a large sum, would we 
refuse to do it? Not many of us would, un- 
less our positive knowledge came in such a 
way as to leave us without moral right to act 
upon it. The prejudice against getting some- 
thing for nothing is not strong enough in 
many minds to compass such a renunciation. 
But in actual practice fiscal opportunity does 
not present itself as a certainty to be accepted 
or refused as one may choose. It offers as a 
risk, and as a rule it offers only to persons 
who are looking for chances. There are a 
great many people who never look for such 
chances. Their objection to them is, first, 
that they are too risky; and, second, that the 
pursuit of them is not conducive to the de- 
velopment of the qualities of mind and of 
character which they value. Speculation is 











a mental and moral poison, just as alcohol 
and, to a less degree, tobacco are physical 
poisons. That is not a conclusive reason for 
letting it entirely alone, for very many of the 
poisons are useful to take. But it is a first- 
rate reason for using the utmost caution in 
dealing with it. There is a speculative ele- 
ment in almost every kind of business. 
Farming is partly speculative; so is manu- 
facturing and banking and shopkeeping. 
Work that has not a gamble in it, is, by so 
much, the worse for the lack. We like a 
gamble better than a certainty, provided the 
hazard is not too great. The fisherman who 
makes a small haul one day and a big one 
another day, gets better entertainment out of 
his work than if he got precisely an average 
weight of fish whenever he went out. But 
there is a wide difference between work that 
has a speculative element in it, and that 
species of speculation which is the expression 
of a desire to step in and reap where another 
has sown. This last is not an elevating oc- 
cupation. It is not illegal, but at least it is 
parasitic. And it is very greedy! Is it not 
true that a mind that is once committed to 
the aspiration to get something for nothing 
is debased, and is the more debased the 
more it succeeds in getting what it is after? 


A CLEVER AND SUCCESSFUL professional 
speculator lately argued that speculation in 
stocks, grain, and other products that men 
bet on, was in itself a work of vast usefulness 
because it was a necessary part of the proc- 
ess of establishing prices. Every person, he 
declared, who bet five dollars in a bucket shop 
contributed his mite of effort to this vastly 
important work. He made a good argu- 
ment, and undoubtedly there was a basis of 
truth to it. There are other fields of use- 
fulness, however, in which the bucket shop’s 
patron and the other speculators can spend 
their money much more usefully, and after 
all, though speculators do help to make 
prices, they are very apt to make them wrong, 
thereby necessitating further outlay of labor 
and expense to make them over again. No- 
body was ever known to console himself for 
money lost in speculation, by the thought that 
he had contributed usefully to the making of 
a price, though that plea may have its value 
to a winner, in extenuating his gains. 


THEY NEED EXTENUATION, don’t they? 
Somehow Mr. Somebody’s millions won over- 
night by the advance of stocks bought on 
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margins, are not quite as good money as they 
might be, in spite of their purchasing pow- 
ers. Hard as it is to generalize about specu- 
lation—to say this sort is fair and that is not, 
this sort is respectable and that isn’t, this 
sort is useful and that pernicious—we do in 
our minds make distinctions, and most of us 
are clearly conscious of having vastly more 
respect for money that has in some sense 
been earned, than for money that has merely 
been gambled for. We are apt to feel, too, 
that the debasement of spirit, which we sus- 
pect of being an incident of gambling gains, 
is proportionate to the size of the winnings, 
and that a man who scoops up a million or 
two at a time has taken more poison into his 
moral system than another whose successes 
have been moderate or trifling. These sen- 
timents, being felt in the bones rather than 
in the mind, and being highly disputable, 
must be verified, if they are verified at all, 
by observation of contemporary mankind. 
What does this easy-come money do? Does 
it strengthen character or weaken it? Does 
it establish families or destroy them? 
Does it make for righteousness or for rot- 
tenness? I have no answer to give to these 
questions. I merely wonder about them. 
There is bone and sinew in the country now. 
Where did it come from? There will be 
bone and sinew in the country fifty years 
from now. How much of it will be the 
product of this easy-come money? There 
are 1,100 brokers on the New York Stock 
Exchange. The number includes many 
strong, upright, and remarkable men. Their 
trade is considered to be about the best paid 
trade in sight. I do not know of any trade 
in which the same amount of ability, integ- 
rity, and work gains as much money as in 
the stock broker’s trade. Is it a good trade? 
It has its good points and undoubtedly it has 
its good men. Moreover, it is a trade that 
is indispensable to the business of the coun- 
try. But as commonly conducted it must be 
pretty trying to the sensibilities. To be a 
doctor and see folks’ physical sorés has its 
drawbacks, but to be a broker, and have the 
cupidity of one’s fellows under constant in- 
spection, must be a good deal worse. More- 
over, the doctors have the happiness to re- 
lieve suffering and help to cure disease, but 
the brokers don’t make many cures. Like 
the doctors they live by disease, but their 
office is rather to promote than abate it. 
Certainly the broker’s trade deserves to be 
profitable, it must be so unpleasant. 
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Tr REALLY IS MORE BLESSED to give than 
to receive, and analogously it is more blessed 
to give a fair equivalent for what you take. 
That accords better with the impulses of a 
sound heart than to take and give nothing. 
To get the best of a bargain is only less dis- 
gusting than to get the worst of it, and much 
of the time it is more disgusting. The man 
through whose fingers the ticker tape is run- 
ning, has his whole attention concentrated on 
this sordid effort to get the better of a bar- 
gain. He is not even striving, as he may 
properly do, to get a just price for his own, 
for as a rule he owns not much more of what 
he buys or sells than the privilege of buying 
or selling it. The game at its best is dog 
eat dog, and at its ordinary worst it is dog 
eat rabbit. To play it as a game is more 
tolerable than to make serious work of it, 
but it is a game that is apt to run away with 
its players, and absorb more thought, if not 
more money, than they can spare. 


THAT Is THE worst of stock speculation 
—its devastating and unsettling effect upon 
the mind. It is the enemy of tranquillity, of 
concentration, of all lofty thought. It is en- 
grossing, and incurably sordid. It is stimu- 
lating in an unhealthful way that induces 
restlessness and calls for exciting pleasures 
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as the alternative to anxious thoughts. It 
destroys thrift, and the rapidity of its gains, 
when there are gains, makes the slower prof- 
its of work seem derisory. And it under- 
mines and coarsens character. The very 
foundation of character is honesty, and the 
pith of honesty is to give good value for what 
you get. But nearly all stock speculation is 
an effort to gain, without due labor or return, 
values that some one else has produced. 

It may be that as much as that can be said 
of most of the processes by which folks get 
rich. If that is true, so much the worse for 
the other processes. Many of them are dis- 
enchanting enough. There is usually a con- 
siderable proportion of flint in the make- 
up of fortune-builders, and comparatively 
few of them get rich as the result of treat- 
ment taken for enlargement of the heart. 
Nevertheless great wealth that comes as the 
result of great services rendered has a dif- 
ferent quality from the easy-come money 
that results from having the wit or the luck 
to hold out one’s apron when the plum tree 
is shaken. Money ought to be, but is not, 
a measure of service. We ought to be, but 
are not, ashamed to take more than we are 
worth. But at least it helps our self-respect 
to go through some reasonable motions of 
making a return for what we get. 





““THE MENACE OF MECHANICAL MUSIC’’ 


SOME OF THE REPLIES EVOKED BY MR. SOUSA’S ARTICLE 


Editor of Appleton’s Magazine, Sir: 

I HAVE read with much interest an article 
under this title, in the September AppLe- 
TON’S, written by my distinguished friend 
John Philip Sousa. Having been closely 
identified with the development of the talking 
machine, I was curious to learn how many 
and which of our cherished institutions were 
menaced by the great and growing use of 
these mechanical reproducers of music; and 
after having read the catalogue set forth in the 
above-entitled article, I confess to having 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

But before taking up the details, I cannot 
refrain from calling to mind that the mechani- 


cal reproducer of musical and other sounds 
has received, in the article referred to, pre- 
cisely the same greeting that has been accorded 
to the other really great products of mechani- 
cal genius. There are not lacking, in such 
cases, those who see in the new device some 
peril to the community, and who seek to ex- 
cite opposition to it; though usually, if the 
opposition be probed, a selfish motive may be 
found. One of the distinguished instances 
was the cotton gin, which was regarded as so 
serious a “‘menace” to those who earned a 
livelihood by separating cotton fiber from its 
seed that the inventor was stoned by the 
infuriated representatives of the “menaced” 
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industry. Now, the annual output of about 
ten million bales of cotton is the answer to 
that historic wail of unfounded apprehension. 

There are those still living who can recall 
the outcry against the sewing machine, and 
the predictions that it would deprive the poor 
sewing girl of her scanty wage. But not- 
withstanding these predictions, plausible as 
they appeared to be, there are to-day a score 
of sewing women earning, and with compara- 
tive facility, good wages by the aid of the 
mechanical device, where there was then one 
securing a pittance by plying her needle. 

But after all, what are the existing institu- 
tions which are menaced by the talking 
machines and automatic piano players? 

First it is complained that the expression 
or rendition of music suffers, with a threat of 
deterioration of the public taste and apprecia- 
tion in music. 

To this assertion, a general denial can be 
confidently entered. No one who reflects 
upon the matter for a single moment will deny 
that the average rendition of music by the 
amateurs in the homes of our land is far, far 
below that of the mechanical music re- 
producer of to-day. It is just because these 
devices bring into our homes renditions of 
music of a superior quality, to which the vast 
majority of our people are total strangers, 
that they are meeting with such universal 
acceptation. 

But there is much more than this. The 
average amateur is generally limited to one 
instrument, and his or her proficiency admits 
only of the indifferent rendition of a small 
number of compositions, usually of elemen- 
tary character and mediocre quality. The 
graphophone, on the contrary, brings into the 
home the widest range of musical renditions, 
vocal and instrumental, solo and concerted, 
rendered, it may be, by the greatest living 
artists. So far, therefore, from the musical 
taste and appreciation of the public being 
menaced from this cause, it is safe to say that 
nothing has yet been devised by the wit of 
man so calculated to promote these qualities. 

But let us hasten to the next of our men- 
aced institutions. Our author assures us 
that the onward march of the mechanical 
music maker will cause the girls of our 
nation to desist from the effort to make 
mediocre piano players of themselves, and 
will also diminish the use of the banjo, 
mandolin, and guitar. Assuming for a 
moment the correctness of this statement, 
which of our readers, on hearing it, will not 
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cheer onward the march of the mechanical 
music maker, and wish that it may soon 
accomplish its wholesome mission? What a 
fearful waste of time and what needless 
suffering have been caused by the futile but 
persevering attempts to make all our Mary 
Janes “learn the piano.” And to think that 
now a mighty reforming agency has ap- 
peared, which will abolish from our houses 
and flats the horrors of scales and exercises, 
and will confine these tedious performances to 
the musical colleges, or to those who really 
possess the gift of musical expression! 

But I deny that the progress of the me- 
chanical music maker will diminish individ- 
ual application to the art of musical rendition. 
On the contrary, one important result of the 
present-day musical sound records is to ex- 
cite an interest in music in millions of homes 
which otherwise have absolutely no access 
to really artistic musical renditions, or even 
access to renditions of any sort of great musi- 
cal compositions. To those gifted by nature 
with a singing voice the opportunity of listen- 
ing repeatedly to the phrasing and expression 
of great artists is of incalculable benefit. Al- 
ready the high-class musical sound records 
have produced great educational results, af- 
fording to gifted persons in remote places 
and of slender means the extraordinary ad- 
vantage of singing lessons from the greatest 
living artists, and a career of great utility is 
opened in this direction. 

The idea that any person having the nat- 
ural ability and desire to sing, will permit a 
mechanical device to do his singing for him 
is laughably absurd. On the contrary, the 
mechanical reproduction of songs by correct 
methods will only stimulate him to sing the 
more and enable him to sing the better. 

Music and musical tone production has 
differed in the past from all other forms of 
art in that the pleasure which it afforded 
was but of a momentary and passing exist- 
ence. We love the pictures and paintings 
in our homes and in the great galleries, and 
delight in feasting our eyes upon the master- 
pieces which noted sculptors have produced. 
There is a certain sense of possession and 
security in the knowledge that, if we care to, 
we may cross to Dresden and linger as long 
as we will in silent contemplation, not to say 
awe approaching adoration, before Raphael’s 
Sistine Madonna. A few steps into another 
room, and once again Hoffmann’s wondrous 
masterpiece, Christ in the Temple, is ours to 
remain with and to behold in sweet meditation. 
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But oh! the memory of that night when 
Jean de Reske sang at the Metropolitan. 
Beautiful and sweet and blessed memory, but 
only a thing of memory now; and the recol- 
lections of the nightingale tones of Jenny 
Lind’s remarkable voice! Ah, but a recol- 
lection now; a thing of the dead, dead past, 
gone, gone forever. 

But the talking machine will change all 
this, and future generations will rejoice and 
be able to enjoy forever the music of the 
great artists of to-day. Tamagno is gone, 
but the voice of the great Italian tenor 
remains and brings pleasure and instruc- 
tion to thousands of homes. Our well-be- 
loved Joe Jefferson is no longer with us, but 
we have a precious legacy in Rip’s quaint 
and pathetic meeting with his daughter 
““Meenie,” after twenty years’ sleep. The 
matchless and incomparable triple-tongue 
cornet tones of Jules Levy remain to delight 
and please us, although all that was mortal 
of the great artist lies buried in a country 
churchyard. 

Can we pay too great a tribute to the 
genius in the invention which makes it pos- 
sible to bottle up this wine of music and song 
inexhaustible, and should we not offer up our 
thanks for “The Blessing of Mechanical 
Music”? 

PauL H. CRoMELIN. 


Editor of A ppleton’s Magazine, Sir: 

WAHILE it is not unexpected that an alarm- 
ist should have appeared in behalf of hand- 
played music, yet mechanical music has come 
to stay, and arguments in its favor are by 
no means lacking. 

This letter is not intended to deal with the 
creative in music, but rather with the proper 
rendering of the music created. There is 
but one Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rubinstein, 
Schumann, or Wagner, and the combined ef- 
forts of the entire population of the United 
States could not create what these and other 
composers have created, but the proper ren- 
dering of their creations is another matter, 
and must be based either on technic or on 
mechanical devices properly manipulated. It 
is much easier to move slowly two or three 
levers in accordance with the markings on a 
perforated roll than it is to strike faultlessly 
several hundred keys per minute on the 
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piano and at the same time maintain the 
proper expression throughout. 

Music, soulful music, is, has been, and 
forever will be based on mathematical and 
mechanical precision, so says the physicist; 
and when it comes right down to the ex- 
pression of ‘‘soul states,” human skill is to- 
tally lacking, and as a result we have a series 
of so-called musical instruments, such as the 
piano and pipe organ and all other instru- 
ments wherein the key is fixed, which we call 
soul-inspiring, but which in reality are ca- 
pable of producing only a series of discords 
which differ from true harmony as sunlight 
differs from darkness, and such instruments 
prevail simply from lack of human skill. 

To be brief with the illustration, sound is 
a wave motion of mathematical precision, 
for middle C, 256 vibrations per second or 
thereabout depending on the pitch adopted, 
and for high C or the octave, double that 
number, or 512. For the diatonic scale, 
which is the scale of true musical tone, the 
vibrations for all intervening notes bear a 
certain fixed ratio to each other and to the 
fundamental tone, and by this means the ex- 
act number of vibrations per second for each 
note can be determined. Change the key, 
and we not only have the introduction of all 
sharps and flats with which we are familiar, 
but also a host of other notes appear, differ- 
ing from each other by but a few vibrations 
per second, just difference enough to make 
a wholesome discord. At least seventy-six 
notes per octave are required for all keys in 
the true diatonic scale. It is impossible to 
adhere to strict ratios for want of human 
skill, and we therefore select twelve notes per 
octave, called the tempered scale, all of which 
notes are modified and out of tune, but com- 
promise is necessary and no key is favored; 
in fact, the difference between major and 
minor tones is ignored, and the limma or 
semitone is exactly half of either, and com- 
promise means discord. The mechanical 
player suggests great possibilities for the fu- 
ture of music, in that automatic piano- and 
organ-playing devices may be so perfected 
as to enable an instrument with seventy-six 
keys to the octave to be constructed and 
operated with the ease of the present play- 
ing devices. Then we shall have “soulful 
music.” 

NELSON H. GENUNG. 








ALFONSO PENNA 


President of the Republic of Brazil. 














Drawn by S. de Ivano t. 


“The mother strained ber untrained mind to listen to the girl’s fluent reading.” 
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—‘* Mother,’’ page 731. 





